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The following Bibliographical List was one of the very first works 
undertaken for the use of the English Dialect Society, as it was evident 
from the beginning that the first step to be taken was to ascertain how 
much had been already accomplished towards the. work which we hope 
one day to complete. It was at first intended to issue a rough list 
which might serve as a guide" to workers, but so many additions were 
made from time to time by various contributors that it seemed possible to 
make such a list as, without pretension to be considered as exhaustive, 
should at any rate contain the names of all the more important pub- 
lications. Even then it appeared as if it would still be possible to 
issue the first 48 pages of the list by the beginning of 1874 ; and, with 
this view, the few words of preface printed at pp. 1 and 2 were written. 
But various causes seriously delayed the work (as explained in the 
Beport for 1874), and have afibrded me an opportunity of prefixing a 
few further words by way of Introduction. 

The lamented death of Dr Bannister, author of the Glossary of 
Cornish Names, deprived us of such assistance as he would no doubt 
cheerfully have rendered in arranging the names of the numerous books 
relating to the English dialect spoken in Cornwall ; and this was one 
of the first causes of delay. Deprived of his assistance, I attempted 
writing out the list myself, but did not feel very well satisfied with the 
result when it appeared in type. At this time the idea fortunately 
occurred to me of applying to Messrs Boase and Courtney, the authors 
of the Bibliotheca Comubiensis, who, with great kindness, entirely 
re-wrote the list ; and added, from their stores of knowledge, several 
interesting biographical notes conceniing the authors of the various 
tales, pamphlets, &c. ; and it is accordingly fitting that I should take 
this opportunity of expressing to them my acknowledgments. 

The history of the Cumberland Book-list is very similar. In this I 
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hail 1iii]icmI for tlii- a.ssihtaiK-L' of Mr Alcxanilcr Craig Gibson, wlio had 
|iroiiiisi-il liJH hii|>]Mii-t to an Kii^Iish Dialect Society (shoald one be 
fdriiicil) as far lia'-k as in tlic year 1)^70, altliongh his name has not 
ai'tnally ajipran-d in mir List of Moiiihers. After his decease I was at 
.1 loss to whom to ajiply for he)]), hut here again was fortunate in 
n-ii'ivin;^ an otTer from Mr W. Jackson, of Flcatham House, St Bees, to 
writ«* 11 nt'W Imok-IiHtf to bo subfltitutcd for the one which was already 
in ty])0, but wur not ho full as he knew how to make it. Tliis offer 
was fjlatlly necopteJ, and we are much obliged to him for his work, 
whi<'h occii])i(.'8 no loss than fourteen pages, and tolls us all that we can 
wish to know in the way of bibliography, as far as liis county is con- 
cenn'd. 

It is hardly necessary to say much at present as to the use that may 
bo made of the book-list. Hy carefully examining it from time to time, 
we may observe several tracts worthy of being reprinted ; and we may, 
again, bo able to coni])ilo a shorter list of sufficiently good authorities^ 
whose works may bo taken to be, to a certain extent, the best books of 
reference on the subject. It is, perhaps, necessary to add here just one 
word of uaution, viz., that each author's work should be taken only for 
what it is intrinsically worth, and no more. We may say, for example, 
that Korby's Vocabulary of East Anglia is a standard work as relates to 
thu East Anglian dialect. His collection of words is a good one, and 
the references which ho gives to other glossaries are useful and interest- 
ing, as helping to shew tho local distribution of the words collocted. 
But his notes upon words used by our best authors, c. g. by Shakespeare, 
are of no greater valuo than those made by others ; whilst he is con- 
tinually branching off into etymological disquisitions, in which he very 
fre(piontly loses his depth and exhibits himself at his worst. The 
stupidity of some of his remarks on etymology is almost appalling. 
When, for examplo, ho cites tho Norfolk word helfker, a heifer, ho 
actually ventures to suggest that it is a corruption of Jialf-cow / After 
this ho cites a passage from a document dated 1579, in which the word 
heckfonl or hechforth occurs, in the same sense of heifer. From this we 
might have suspected that he would have drawn the inference that 
heifker was corrupted from lieclvford, since the earlier form must, in the 
nature of things, have preceded tho later one. But no I this would 
have interfered with the foregone conclusion about the half -co w^ where- 
fore ho boldly decides that hcckford may have been a mispronunciation 
oHwifker! There is not much real mystery about it. Just as the A.S. 
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heah'deoTj a roebuck, is literally a high deer, the A.S. heahfor seems to bo 
for heahfear, lit. a high ox.^ The latter h in heah might either pass 
into k or be lost, so that the resulting forms would naturally be either 
hechfor or heifer ; whilst the form heckfor would be corrupted, in course 
of time, into hechford or heifker easily enough, in accordance with 
known laws of our language. In this case, then, we are able, not 
merely to reject Forby^s explanation, but to adduce the right one ; but 
we cannot always do so. And this leads us on to a consideration of 
great importance ; for many writers seem to assume that one is bound 
to acquiesce in the etymology which they suggest unless one is able to 
adduce a better one. Against this principle we shall do well to protest ; 
for, on account of the extreme difficulty of English etymology, number- 
less cases constantly occur which we cannot always solve fully or even 
partially, whilst at the same time we are perfectly justified in rejecting 
all the various theories proposed as being wholly untenable, unless 
something like evidence can really be adduced in their favour. The 
one golden rule in English etymology, in the present juncture, is to 
suspend our judgment in all cases but those which are reasonably well 
supported. Whilst we thankfully accept such help as the facta fur- 
nished by our various provincial glossaries or pamphlets afford, we are 
free to reject all the speculations in which the writers of them have but 
too frequently and too freely indulged. 

One other consideration deserves mention in connection with the 
subject of dialects. Very numerous are the specimens of dialect which 
various authors, with very various ideas on the subject of spelling, have 
supplied ; and the value of these specimens is of all degrees, from tho 
ill-composed productions of ill-educated twaddlers, to the racy sketches 
of clever and skilful writers who know how to put the right word in 
the right place. Now the student of philology has to encounter one 
peculiar difficulty, viz., that the best writers have written, in general, 
not from a philological, but from an artistic point of view : and their 
object has been to illustrate, not word-lore, but character. In con- 
sequence of this, the student may not always find what he wants, 
and may occasionally be misled, especially as to the true locality of a 
word or as to grammatical details ; he may, however, generally expect 
to find words used in the right sense. 

In connection with this aspect of the case, I would call attention to 

* See Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 87. 
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had hoped for the assistance of Mr Alexander Craig Gibson, who had 
promised his support to an English Dialect Society (should one be 
formed) as far back as in the year 1870, although his name has not 
actually appeared in our List of Members. After his decease I was at 
a loss to whom to apply for help, but here again was fortunate in 
receiving an ofifer from Mr W. Jackson, of Fleatham House, St Bees, to 
write a new book -list, to be substituted for the one which was already 
in type, but was not so full as he knew how to make it. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and we are much obliged to him for his work, 
which occupies no less than fourteen pages, and tells us all that we can 
wish to know in the way of bibliography, as far as his county is con- 
cerned. 

It is hardly necessary to say much at present as to the use that may 
be made of the book-list. By carefully examining it from time to time, 
we may observe several tracts worthy of being reprinted ; and we may, 
again, be able to compile a shorter list of sufficiently good authorities, 
whose works may be taken to be, to a certain extent, the best books of 
reference on the subject. It is, perhaps, necessary to add here just one 
word of oaution, viz., that each author's work should be taken only for 
what it is intrinsically worth, and no more. We may say, for example, 
that Forby*s Vocabulary of East Anglia is a standard work as relates to 
the East Anglian dialect. His collection of words is a good one, and 
the references which he gives to other glossaries are useful and interest- 
ing, as helping to shew the local distribution of the words collected. 
But his notes upon words used by our best authors, e. g. by Shakespeare, 
are of no greater value than those made by others ; whilst he is con- 
tinually branching off into etymological disquisitions, in which he very 
frequently loses his depth and exhibits himself at his worst. The 
stupidity of some of his remarks on etymology is almost appalling. 
When, for example, he cites the Norfolk word heifker, a heifer, h^ 
actually ventures to suggest that it is a corruption of half-cow I After 
this he cites a passage from a document dated 1579, in which the word 
heckford or heckforth occurs, in the same sense of heifer. From this we 
might have suspected that he would have drawn the inference that 
heifker was corrupted from heckford^ since the earlier form must, in the 
nature of things, have preceded the later one. But no I this would 
have interfered with the foregone conclusion about the half-cow, where- 
fore he boldly decides that heckford may have been a mispronunciation 
of heifker ! There is not much real mystery about it. Just as the A.S. 
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heah-deor^ a roebuck, is literally a high deer^ the A.S. heahfor seems to bo 
for heahfear, lit. a high ox.^ The latter h in heah might either pass 
into h or be lost, so that the resaltiDg forms would naturally be either 
heck/or or heifer ; whilst the form heckfor would be corrupted, in course 
of time, into hechford or hdfker easily enough, in accordance with 
known laws of our language. In this case, then, we are able, not 
merely to reject Forby^s explanation, but to adduce the right one ; but 
we cannot always do so. And this leads us on to a consideration of 
great importance ; for many writers seem to assume that one is bound 
to acquiesce in the etymology which they suggest unless one is able to 
adduce a better one. Against this principle we shall do well to protest ; 
for, on account of the extreme difficulty of English etymology, number- 
less cases constantly occur which we cannot always solve fully or even 
partially, whilst at the same time we are perfectly justified in rejecting 
all the various theories proposed as being wholly untenable, unless 
something like evidence can really be adduced in their favour. The 
one golden rule in English etymology, in the present juncture, is to 
suspend our judgment in all cases but those which are reasonably well 
supported. Whilst we thankfully accept such help as the facta fur- 
nished by our various provincial glossaries or pamphlets afford, we are 
free to reject all the speculations in which the writers of them have but 
too frequently and too freely indulged. 

One other consideration deserves mention in connection with the 
subject of dialects. Very numerous are the specimens of dialect which 
various authors, with very various ideas on the subject of spelling, have 
supplied ; and the value of these specimens is of all degrees, from the 
ill-composed productions of ill-educated twaddlers, to the racy sketches 
of clever and skilful writers who know how to put the right word in 
the right place. Now the student of philology has to encounter one 
peculiar difficulty, viz., that the best writers have written, in general, 
not from a philological, but from an artistic point of view : and their 
object has been to illustrate, not word-lore, but character. In con- 
sequence of this, the student may not always find what he wants, 
and may occasionally be misled, especially as to the true locality of a 
word or as to grammatical details ; he may, however, generally expect 
to find words used in the right sense. 

In connection with this aspect of the case, I would call attention to 

* See Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 87. 
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had hoped for the assistance of Mr Alexander Craig Gibson, who had 
promised his support to an English Dialect Society (should one be 
formed) as far back as in the year 1870, although his name has not 
actually appeared in our List of Members. After his decease I was at 
a loss to whom to apply for help, but here again was fortunate in 
receiving an ofifer from Mr W. Jackson, of Fleatham House, St Bees, to 
write a new book -list, to be substituted for the one which was already 
in type, but was not so full as he knew how to make it. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and we are much obliged to him for his work, 
which occupies no less than fourteen pages, and tells us all that we can 
wish to know in the way of bibliography, as far as his county is con- 
cerned. 

It is hardly necessary to say much at present as to the use that may 
be made of the book-list. By carefully examining it from time to time, 
we may observe several tracts worthy of being reprinted ; and we may, 
again, be able to compile a shorter list of sufficiently good authorities, 
whose works may be taken to be, to a certain extent, the best books of 
reference on the subject. It is, perhaps, necessary to add here just one 
word of oaution, viz., that each author's work should be taken only for 
what it is intrinsically worth, and no more. We may say, for example, 
that Forby's Vocabulary of East Anglia is a standard work as relates to 
the East Anglian dialect. His collection of words is a good one, and 
the references which he gives to other glossaries are useful and interest- 
ing, as helping to shew the local distribution of the words collected. 
But his notes upon words used by our best authors, e. g. by Shakespeare, 
are of no greater value than those made by others ; whilst he is con- 
tinually branching off into etymological disquisitions, in which he very 
frequently loses his depth and exhibits himself at his worst. The 
stupidity of some of his remarks on etymology is almost appalling. 
When, for example, he cites the Norfolk word heifker, a heifer, h^ 
actually ventures to suggest that it is a corruption of half-cow ! After 
this he cites a passage from a document dated 1579, in which the word 
heckford or heckforth occurs, in the same sense of heifer. From this we 
might have suspected that he would have drawn the inference that 
heifker was corrupted from heckford, since the earlier form must, in the 
nature of things, have preceded the later one. But no I this would 
have interfered with the foregone conclusion about the half-cow^ where- 
fore he boldly decides that heckford may have been a mispronunciation 
of heifker! There is not much real mystery about it. Just as the A.S. 
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heah'deoTj a roebuck, is literally a high deer^ the A.S. heahfor seems to bo 
for heahfear, lit. a high ox.^ The latter h in heah might either pass 
into k or be lost, so that the resalting forms would naturally be either 
Tiechfor or heifer ; whilst the form liechfor would be corrupted, in course 
of time, into heckford or heifker easily enough, in accordance with 
known laws of our language. In this case, then, we are able, not 
merely to reject Forby^s explanation, but to adduce the right one ; but 
we cannot always do so. And this leads us on to a consideration of 
great importance ; for many writers seem to assume that one is bound 
to acquiesce in the etymology which they suggest unless one is able to 
adduce a better one. Against this principle we shall do well to protest ; 
for, on account of the extreme difficulty of English etymology, number- 
less cases constantly occur which we cannot always solve fully or even 
partially, whilst at the same time we are perfectly justified in rejecting 
all the various theories proposed as being wholly untenable, unless 
something like evidence can really be adduced in their favour. The 
one golden rule in English etymology, in the present juncture, is to 
suspend our judgment in all cases but those which are reasonably well 
supported. Whilst we thankfully accept such help as the facta fur- 
nished by our various provincial glossaries or pamphlets afford, we are 
free to reject all the speculations in which the writers of them have but 
too frequently and too freely indulged. 

One other consideration deserves mention in connection with the 
subject of dialects. Very numerous are the specimens of dialect which 
various authors, with very various ideas on the subject of spelling, have 
supplied ; and the value of these specimens is of all degrees, from the 
ill-composed productions of ill-educated twaddlers, to the racy sketches 
of clever and skilful writers who know how to put the right word in 
the right place. Now the student of philology has to encounter one 
peculiar difficulty, viz., that the best writers have written, in general, 
not from a philological, but from an artistic point of view : and their 
object has been to illustrate, not word-lore, but character. In con- 
sequence of this, the student may not always find what he wants, 
and may occasionally be misled, especially as to the true locality of a 
word or as to grammatical details ; he may, however, generally expect 
to find words used in the right sense. 

In connection with this a.spect of the case, I would call attention to 

* See Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 87. 
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had hoped for the assistance of Mr Alexander Craig Gibson, who had 
promised his support to an English Dialect Society (should one be 
formed) as far back as in the year 1870, although his name has not 
actually appeared in our List of Members. After his decease I was at 
a loss to whom to apply for help, but here again was fortunate in 
receiving an ofifer from Mr W. Jackson, of Fleatham House, St Bees, to 
write a new book -list, to be substituted for the one which was already 
in type, but was not so full as he knew how to make it. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and we are much obliged to him for his work, 
which occupies no less than fourteen pages, and tells us all that we can 
wish to know in the way. of bibliography, as far as his county is con- 
cerned. 

It is hardly necessary to say much at present as to the use that may 
be made of the book-list. By carefully examining it from time to time, 
we may observe several tracts worthy of being reprinted ; and we may, 
again, be able to compile a shorter list of sufficiently good authorities, 
whose works may be taken to be, to a certain extent, the best books of 
reference on the subject. It is, perhaps, necessary to add here just one 
word of oaution, viz., that each author's work should be taken only for 
what it is intrinsically worth, and no more. We may say, for example, 
that Forby*s Vocabulary of East Anglia is a standard work as relates to 
the East Anglian dialect. His collection of words is a good one, and 
the references which he gives to other glossaries are useful and interest- 
ing, as helping to shew the local distribution of the words collected. 
But his notes upon words used by our best authors, e. g. by Shakespeare, 
are of no greater value than those made by others ; whilst he is con- 
tinually branching off into etymological disquisitions, in which he very 
frequently loses his depth and exhibits himself at his worst. The 
stupidity of some of his remarks on etymology is almost appalling. 
When, for example, he cites the Norfolk word keifker, a heifer, h^ 
actually ventures to suggest that it is a corruption of half-cow / After 
this he cites a passage from a document dated 1579, in which the word 
hechford or hechforth occurs, in the same sense of heifer. From this we 
might have suspected that he would have drawn the inference that 
heifker was corrupted from heckford, since the earlier form must, in the 
nature of things, have preceded the later one. But no I this would 
have interfered with the foregone conclusion about the half-cow^ where- 
fore he boldly decides that heckford may have been a mispronunciation 
of JieifJcer! There is not much real mystery about it. Just as the A.S. 
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heah-deor, a roebuck, is literally a high deer^ the A.S. heahfor seems to bo 
for heahfeaVy lit. a high ox.^ The latter h in heah might either pass 
into k or be lost, so that the resalting forms woald naturally be either 
hechfor or heifer ; whilst the form Jieckfor would be corrupted, in course 
of time, into hechford or heifker easily enough, in accordance with 
known laws of our language. In this case, then, we are able, not 
merely to reject Forby^s explanation, but to adduce the right one ; but 
we cannot always do so. And this leads us on to a consideration of 
great importance ; for many writers seem to assume that one is bound 
to acquiesce in the etymology which they suggest unless one is able to 
adduce a better one. Against this principle we shall do well to protest ; 
for, on account of the extreme difficulty of English etymology, number- 
less cases constantly occur which we cannot always solve fully or even 
partially, whilst at the same time we are perfectly justified in rejecting 
all the various theories proposed as being wholly untenable, unless 
something like evidence can really be adduced in their favour. The 
one golden rule in English etymology, in the present juncture, is to 
suspend our judgment in all cases but those which are reasonably well 
supported. Whilst we thankfully accept such help as the facta fur- 
nished by our various provincial glossaries or pamphlets afford, we are 
free to reject all the speculations in which the writers of them have but 
too frequently and too freely indulged. 

One other consideration deserves mention in connection with the 
subject of dialects. Very numerous are the specimens of dialect which 
various authors, with very various ideas on the subject of spelling, have 
supplied ; and the value of these specimens is of all degrees, from the 
ill-composed productions of ill -educated twaddlers, to the racy sketches 
of clever and skilful writers who know how to put the right word in 
the right place. Now the student of philology has to encounter one 
peculiar difficulty, viz., that the best writers have written, in general, 
not from a philological, but from an artistic point of view : and their 
object has been to illustrate, not word-lore, but character. In con- 
sequence of this, the student may not always find what he wants, 
and may occasionally be misled, especially as to the true locality of a 
word or as to grammatical details ; he may, however, generally expect 
to find words used in the right sense. 

In connection with this aspect of the case, I would call attention to 

* See Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 87. 
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had hoped for the assistance of Mr Alexander Craig Gibson, who had 
promised his support to an English Dialect Society (should one be 
formed) as far back as in the year 1870, although his name has not 
actually appeared in our List of Members. After his decease I was at 
a loss to whom to apply for help, but here again was fortunate in 
receiving an ofifer from Mr W. Jackson, of Fleatham House, St Bees, to 
write a new book -list, to be substituted for the one which was already 
in type, but was not so full as he knew how to make it. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and we are much obliged to him for his work, 
which occupies no less than fourteen pages, and tells us all that we can 
wish to know in the way of bibliography, as far as his county is con- 
cerned. 

It is hardly necessary to say much at present as to the use that may 
be made of the book-list. By carefully examining it from time to time, 
we may observe several tracts worthy of being reprinted ; and we may, 
again, be able to compile a shorter list of sufficiently good authorities, 
whose works may be taken to be, to a certain extent, the best books of 
reference on the subject. It is, perhaps, necessary to add here just one 
word of oaution, viz., that each author's work should be taken only for 
what it is intrinsically worth, and no more. We may say, for example, 
that Forby*s Vocabulary of East Anglia is a standard work as relates to 
the East Anglian dialect. His collection of words is a good one, and 
the references which he gives to other glossaries are useful and interest- 
ing, as helping to shew the local distribution of the words collected. 
But his notes upon words used by our best authors, e. g. by Shakespeare, 
are of no greater value than those made by others ; whilst he is con- 
tinually branching off into etymological disquisitions, in which he very 
frequently loses his depth and exhibits himself at his worst. The 
stupidity of some of his remarks on etymology is almost appalling. 
When, for example, he cites the Norfolk word heifker, a heifer, h^ 
actually ventures to suggest that it is a corruption of half-cow ! After 
this he cites a passage from a document dated 1579, in which the word 
heckford or heckforth occurs, in the same sense of heifer. From this we 
might have suspected that he would have drawn the inference that 
heifker was corrupted from heckford, since the earlier form must, in the 
nature of things, have preceded the later one. But no I this would 
have interfered with the foregone conclusion about the half-cow, where- 
fore he boldly decides that heckford may have been a mispronunciation 
oUieifJcer! There is not much real mystery about it. Just as the A.S. 
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hedh'deoTj a roebuck, is literally a high deer, the A.S. heahfor seems to bo 
for heahfeaVf lit. a high ox.^ The latter h in heah might either pass 
into k or be lost, so that the resalting forms would naturally be either 
hechfor or heifer ; whilst the form Jieckfor would be corrupted, in course 
of time, into heckford or heifker easily enough, in accordance with 
known laws of our language. In this case, then, we are able, not 
merely to reject Forby^s explanation, but to adduce the right one ; but 
we cannot always do so. And this leads us on to a consideration of 
great importance ; for many writers seem to assume that one is bound 
to acquiesce in the etymology which they suggest unless one is able to 
adduce a better one. Against this principle we shall do well to protest ; 
for, on account of the extreme difficulty of English etymology, number- 
less cases constantly occur which we cannot always solve fully or even 
partially, whilst at the same time we are perfectly justified in rejecting 
all the various theories proposed as being wholly untenable, unless 
something like evidence can really be adduced in their favour. The 
one golden rule in English etymology, in the present juncture, is to 
suspend our judgment in all cases but those which are reasonably well 
supported. Whilst we thankfully accept such help as the facts fur- 
nished by our various provincial glossaries or pamphlets afford, we are 
free to reject all the speculations in which the writers of them have but 
too frequently and too freely indulged. 

One other consideration deserves mention in connection with the 
subject of dialects. Very numerous are the specimens of dialect which 
various authors, with very various ideas on the subject of spelling, have 
supplied ; and the value of these specimens is of all degrees, from the 
ill-composed productions of ill-educated twaddlers, to the racy sketches 
of clever and skilful writers who know how to put the right word in 
the right place. Now the student of philology has to encounter one 
peculiar difficulty, viz., that the best writers have written, in general, 
not from a philological, but from an artistic point of view : and their 
object has been to illustrate, not word-lore, but character. In con- 
sequence of this, the student may not always find what he wants, 
and may occasionally be misled, especially as to the true locality of a 
word or as to grammatical details ; he may, however, generally expect 
to find words used in the right sense. 

In connection with this aspect of the case, I would call attention to 

* See Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 87. 
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the following letter* which was most kindly written to me by the author 
of ' Middlemarch/ in reply to one in which I ventured to inquire what 
dialects are more particularly represented in the various works bearing 
upon the title-page the well-known name of George Eliot. It will, I 
think, be perused with much interest 

' It must be borne in mind that my inclination to be as close as I 
could to the rendering of dialect, both in words and spelling, was con- 
stantly checked by the artistic duty of being generally intelligible. 
But for that check, I should have given a stronger colour to the dia- 
logue in " Adam Bede," which is modelled on the talk of N. Stafford- 
shire and the neighbouring part of Derbyshire. The spelling, being 
determined by my own ear alone, was necessarily a matter of anxiety, 
for it would be as possible to quarrel about it as about the spelling of 
Oriental names. 

*The district imagined as the scene of "Silas Mamer'' is in N. 
Warwickshire. But here, and in all my other presentations of English 
life, except " Adam Bede,** it has been my intention to give the general 
physiognomy rather than a close portraiture of the provincial speech as 
I have heard it in the Midland or Mercian region. It is a just demand 
that art should keep clear of such specialities as would make it a puzzle 
for the larger part of its public ; still, one is not bound to respect the 
lazy obtuseness or snobbish ignorance of people who do not care to 
know more of their native tongue than the vocabulary of the drawing- 
room and the newspaper.' 

These just and forcible remarks set the whole matter in a true and 
clear light ; and deserve our best attention. 

W. W. S. 



A BIBUOGEAPHICAL LIST 

Off THB WOBKS THAT HATB BEE5 PUBLISHED, OB ABE KSOYTS TO EXIST 
IN MS^ ILLTTSTBATIYE OP THE YABIOUS DIALEOTS OF ENGLISH. 

COMPILED BY MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 



The following Li&t is intended to be ajs exhaustive as possible, 
but is pTobably still incomplete. At the same time it doubtless 
includes the names of all the books which are likely to be of most 
Bervice to the Society, as well as the names of very many which may 
safely be set aside hereafter as not truly representing the provincial 
speech. Some of the tracts, indeed, would appear to have been 
written by authors who have adopted a so-called ^ provincial ' spelling 
becaase tiiey were unequal to spelling according to the received 
method ; others again exhibit excellent and racy specimens of true 
dialect. To discriminate between these is no part of our present pur- 
pose, since it would require more time than can now well be spared, 
and it is of importance that members should have this List in their 
hands as soon as possible. Still, some critical remarks have been 
occasionally inserted, as a guide to word-collectors and compilers of 
word-lists. An asterisk is prefixed to such books of reference as are 
of admitted utility. 

The List is divided into several parts. First in order comes a 
list of English Dictionaries, and of such books as illustrate the 
whole subject generally. Next, of such books as generally illustrate 
the dialects of the !North of England. After that, the counties of 
England are considered separately, in their alphabetical order. 
Lastly are considered the various English dialects spoken in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and other districts and countries lying outside 
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England itself. A list of tlie principal books whicli explain or 
illustrate slang and cant words has been added for the sake of com- 
pleteness, because help is sometimes to be had from them, and it is 
not always possible to decide whether some words ought to be con- 
fiidered as truly ' provincial ' or as * slang * words only. 

"We are much indebted to Mr John Eussell Smith for his * Bib- 
liographical List of the works that have been published, towards 
illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England,' published in 1839, 
the articles in which are now included, by permission, in the present 
list, together with the critical remarks upon them, several of which 
were written or suggested by Sir Frederic Madden, and agree with 
the MS. notes found in some of his books. 

The compilation has been the work of several hands. Mr H. B. 
Wlieatley contributed largely by comparing the list, when in a very 
imperfect state, with the valuable collection of books in the posses- 
sion of H. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, whose kindness in 
readily offering to do what he could to further the interests of the 
Society deserves our warmest acknowledgment. A considerable 
number of articles was also obtained from Mr Aldis Wright, who 
Allowed Mr Skeat to make a list of his books. Many others were 
<5ontributed by Mr Skeat from other sources. The Devonshire list is 
by Mr Shelly ; the Lancashire list by Mr Axon ; the Yorkshire 
list by Mr C. C. Eobinson. Miscellaneous articles were contributed 
by the Rev. W. Barnes, Mr E. R. Morris, Mr J. P. Morris, Mr R. 
"White, and the Rev. C. "Wordsworth. Mr J. B. Briscoe also sent 
in several titles, as well as a copy of his * Literature of Tim Bobbin.' 
Some other members have also helped in various ways. The list of 
books in the various dialects of Scotland is being compiled by Mr J. 
A. H. Murray. 

The whole of the articles (excepting those on Devon, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire) were sorted into order and compiled (from the papers 
sent in by contributors) by the Rev. "W. "W. Skeat, who is further 
responsible for these few prefatory remarks. 
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SECTION L— GENERAL, 

(A.) DICTIONAKIES. 



A VALUABLE list, "with critical remarks, was published for the 
Philological Society in 1865, entitled * Chronological Notices of the 
Dictionaries of the English Language. By Henry B. Wheatley, 
Esq.' From this publication most of the following titles have been 
taken, but in an abridged form. Mr Wheatley gives the titles in 
full, and adds several useful remarks upon the scope and history of 
each book. Some additions have been made to Mr Wheatley's list, 
so as to include such works as Cotgrave's French Dictionary. The 
reason for giving the titles of these books is that many of them 
include provincial words ; and those of early date, such as Pals- 
grave's French Dictionary and the like, include words concerning 
which other information cannot easily be obtained. 

Promptorium Parvulorum. Latin-English. MS. Harl. 221, British 
Museum, About A.D. 1440. On this text is founded Mr Way's 
edition. See Norfolk. 

Dictionarium Anglo-Latinum. MS. Addit. 15562. About a.d. 
1450. Sir F, Madden supposed this to be a copy of the Catholicon ; 
see below. 

Catholicon Anglicum. MS. belonging to Lord Monson. Dated 
A.D. 1483. Used by Mr Way in illustration of the Promptorium 
Parvulorum. See Norfolk, 

Catholicon of Jacobus Januensis; MS. 0. 5. 4, Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

Mr Aldis Wright has transcribed such words from this Latin dictionary as 
have English explanations ; and the list will be piinted in a new edition 
of Mr Thomas Wright's Vocabularies. 

Ortus Vocabulorum, alphabetico ordine, &c. (Latin-English Dic- 
tionary.) Folio. London (pr. by Wynkyn de Worde), 1500. 

later editions, 1508, 1509, 1511, 1514, 1516, 1518; pr. by E. Pyn- 
son, 1539, See Prompt. Parv. ed. Way, p. xxi. 
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Vulgaria. By "William Horman. 4to. London (pr. by E. Pynson), 

1519. 
later ed. (pr. by W. de Worde) 1530. 

A Shorte Dictionarie. By J. Withals. Imprinted in the late house 
of William Caxton (by Wynkyn de Worde). [^London, n.d.] 

An English-Latin Vocabulary, which went through a large number of 
editions. It was reprinted by Berthelet in 1554, 1666, and 1659 ; by Wykes 
in 1566 and 1668 ; and by Purfoot in 1572, 1581, 1586, 1594, 1599, and 1616. 
In some editions the name of Withals does not appear ; thus the edition of 
1681 bears only the name of Lewis Evans. 

Lesclarcissement de la Langue Francoyse, compose par Maistre Jehan 
Palsgrave Angloys, natyf de Londres, et gradue de Paris. Anno verbi 
incamati 1530. 4to. 

Dictionary (Latin and English). By Sir Thomas Elyot, Knt. FoL 
London (pr. by Berthelet), 1538. 

later editions; fol. 1541, 1545, 1548; improved by Thos. Cooper, 

1532 ; further improved, 1552 ; the third time improved, 1559, 1565, 
1573, 1578, 1584. 

A Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe, moche necessary to all suche 
Welshemen as wil spedly leme the englyshe ton^e . , . wherevnto is 
prefixed a litle treatyse of the englyshe pronunciation of the letters. 
By Wylltam Salesbtjby. Small 4to. London, 1547. 

See Ellis'fi Early English Pronunciation, e. Tiii. p. 768, for an account of 
this book. A later edition appeared in 1551. 

Abecedarium Anglico-Latinum, pro Tyrunculis Richardo Hul(ETO 
exscriptore. Londini, ex officina Gulielmi Biddel. Anno "NTDTiTT. 
[1552] Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. FoHo. 

■ (second edition, much enlarged). Huloets Dictionarie, newelye 

corrected, amended, set in order and enlarged, &c. By John Higgins. 
Folio. London (pr. by T. Marsh), 1572. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum . . . Gathered and set forth by P. Levins. 
4to. 77 leaves. London, 1570. 

^— Eeprinted for the Philological Society and the Early English Text 
Society, and edited by H. B. Wheatley. 8vo. J6. 1867. 

An Alvearie or Triple Dictionarie, in Englishe, Latin, and ^French, 
By John Baret. Folio. [London, 1573.] 

An Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionarie, containing four sundrie 

tongues; namelie, English, Latine, Greeke, and French, newlie en- 
riched with varietie of Wordes, Phrases, Prouerbs, and diuers light- 
some obseruations of Grammar. Folio. [Tb, 1580.] 

Florio his first Fruites ; which yeelde familiar Speech, merie 
Prouerbes, wittie Sentences, and golden Sayings. Also a perfect in- 
troduction to the Italian and English Tongues. 4to. London, 1678. 
(Later ed. 1591.) 

Bibliotheca Hispanica, containing a Grammar, with a Dictionarie in 
Spanish, English, and Latine, gathered out of divers . good authors. 
By Eio. Peroytjall, Gent. 4to. London, J. Jackson, 1591. 
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Florios second Frutes. To which is annexed his Garden of Recre- 
ation yeelding six thousand Italian Prouerbs. 4to. London f 1591. 

Florio's Queen Anna's" new "World of Words, or Dictionarie of the 
Italian and English Tongues. Folio. London, 1611. (First edition, 
1595 or 1597; later editions, 1598, 1611, 1659.) 

A Dictionarie, French and English. By Claudius Hollyband. 
4to. London, 1593. 

Synonymorum Sylva olim a Simonb Pelegbomio collecta .... in 
AngHcanum transfusa . . . per H. F., &c. [An Enghsh-Latin Dic- 
tionary.] 8vo. London, 1609. 

Earlier editions, 1580, 1598 (16mo.) ; later editions, 1612, 1632. 

A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues. By Eandle 
COTGBAVE. Fol. London, 1611. 

whereunto is annexed a most copious dictionarie of the English set 

before the French. By Bobert Sherwood. Fol. lb, 1632. 

wherunto are added sundry Animadversions, &c., by James 



Howell. Fol. lb, 1650. Later editions, 1660 and 1673. 

An English Expositor : teaching the interpretation of the hardest 
words used in our Language, with sundry explications, descriptions, 
and discourses. By I[ohn] B[ullokab], Doctor of Physicke. Sm. 
8vo. London, 1616. 

Later and revised editions appeared in 1621, 1641, 1656, 1676, 1680, 1684 ; 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh editions were printed at Cambridge. Still later 
appeared a twelfth editton {London, 1719), and a thirteenth edition {Dublin, 
1726), both revised by R. Browne. 

'Hyc/i«iii' cic TCLQ yXSxTuaQ, id est, Ductor in Linguas. . . The Guide 
into the Tongues. With their agreement and consent one with another, 
as also their Etymologies, . . in these 11 languages, viz. 1. English, 
2. British or Welsh, 3. Low Dutch, 4. High Dutch, 5. French, 6. 
Italian, 7. Spanish, 8. Portuguez, 9. Latine, 10. Greeke, 11. Hebrew, 
&c. Also the Exposition of the Termes of the Lawes of this land. . . 
By John Minsheu. Folio. London, 1617. 

(second edition, revised). Folio. lb, 1626. 

Vocabularium Hispanico-Latinum et Anglicum copiosissimum. (A 
Spanish-English Dictionary.) . By John Minsheu. Fol. Lo^idon, 
1617. 

Generally found (says Lowndes) at the end of Minshcu's Ductor in Linguas. 

The English Dictionarie : or an Interpreter of hai'd English words. . . . 
By H[EimY] C[ookeiiam], Gent. Small 8vo. London, 1623. 

■ second edition, revised and enlarged, 1626 ; third, 1631 ; fourth, 
1632; fifth, 1637; sixth, 1639; seventh, 1642; ninth, 1650; later 
editions, 1655 and 1659. 

" The second booke containes the vulgar words . . I have also inserted even 
the mocke-worda which are ridiculously used," &c. — Freface, Mr "Wheatley 
notes that there is not much variation in the various editions. 
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Glossarium Archaiologicum. By Sm H. Spelman. Pol. London^ 
[1626]. 

This edition contains only half the work, irom A to L, 

(completed) fol. Ih, 1664. 

(best edition) fol. Ih, 1687. 

The Gate of Tongues unlocked and opened, or else a Seminarie or 
Seed-plot of all Tongues and Sciences. By John AurcHoaAN. 8vo. 
London, 1631. 

later editions, 1633 (?), 1639. 

Glossographia : or a Dictionary interpreting all such hard words . . 
as are now used in our refined English Tongue. [By Thomas Blotjnt.] 
8vo. London, 1656. 

second edition, enlarged; ih, 1661 ; third, 1650; fourth, 1674; 



fifth, 1^81. Folio edition, enlarged by ^V. Nelson, 1717. 

The New World of Words ; or a Universal English Dictionary. . . . 
By E[DWAia)] P[hillip8]. Folio. London, 1658. 

later edition, 1662; fourth edition, 1678; fifth, 1696; sixth, much 

improved by John Kersey, 1706. A tract was written to expose some error* 
in this work, by Thomas Blount (folio, London, 1673), entitled **A "World of 
Errors discovered in the New World of Words," &c. 

Etymologicon Linguse Anglicanae. . . . Auctore Stephano Skinner, 
M.D. Eolio. London, 1671. 

*An English Dictionary, explaining the difficult terms that are 
used in Divinity, Hushandry, Physick, Phylosophy, Law, Navigation, 
Mathematicks, and other Arts and Sciences. , , ,Bj E[lisha] Coles. 
8vo. London, 1676. 

other editions, 1677, 1684, 1708 (all much alike) ; newly corrected 

and much improved. Ih, 1732. 2''he author includes words and phrases 
helonging to the variotjs dialects, as also slang words. 

♦Gazophylacium AngKcanum : containing the derivation of English 
words, proper and common, &c. [Anonymous.] 8vo. London, 1689. 

— A new English Dictionarj^ showing the etymological derivation of 
the English Tongue, &c. [A second edition of the foregoing.] 8vo, 
Ih. 1691. 

Contains some Lincolnshire words, perhaps taken from Skinner. 

A new English Dictionary: or a corapleat collection of the most 
proper and significant words, commonly used in the language ; with 
a short and clear Exposition of Difficult Words and Terms of Art. . . 
By J. K. London, 1702. 

— — second edition, revised and improved; ih. 1713. (Mr Wheatley 
thinks that J. K. does not mean John Kersey, as some suppose ; since 
Kersey's dictionary, hearing his name, appeared in 1708, between the 
first and second editions of this work.) 

Cooker's English Dictionary : interpreting the most refined and 
difficult words in Divinity, Philosophy, Law, Physick, Mathematicks, 
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Hvshandryy Mechanicks, &c. . . . Perused and published from the 
Authors correct copy, by John Hawkins. 8vo. London, 1704. 

second edition, enlarged and altered ; ib, 1715 ; third, 1724. (The 



author was the celebrated arithmetician.) 

Glossographia Anglicana Nova ; or a Dictionary interpreting such 
hard words ... as are at present used in the English Tongue . . . 
also the Terms of Divinity, IJaw . . . Agriculture, &c. [Anonymous.] 
8vo. London, 1707. 

second edition, with the addition of above 3000 words ; ih, 1719. 

" The work iafull of technical mords" — ^H. B. W. 

*Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum : or a General English Dictionary ; 
comprehending a brief, but emphatical and clear explication of all 
sorts of difficult words. ... By John Kersey. 8vo. London, 1708. 

Almost exclosively a dictionary of hard virords, several of which are proTincial 
English. A second edition appeared in 1715 ; a third, in 1721. 

* An Universal Etymological English Dictionary : comprehending 
the derivations of the generality of words in the English tongue . . . 
together with a large collection and explication of Words and Phrases 
us'd in our ancient Statutes, &c. . . . also the Dialects of our different 
Counties ... to which is added, a Collection of our most common 
Proverbs, with their Explication and Illustration . . . By N. Bailey, 
^XoXoyoc. 8vo. London, 1721. 

The second edition, with large additions ; ih, 1724. 

The third edition ; ib. 1726. 

The fourth edition ; ib, 1728. 

The sixth edition, 1733 ; seventh, 1735 ; eighth, 1737 ; thirteenth, 

1747; seventeenth, 1757; twentieth, 1764; two-and-twentieth, 1770; 
four-and-twentieth, carefully enlarged and corrected by E. Harwood, 
D.D. Ib, 1782. 

Bailey generally marks the county to which each provincialism belongs, 
which greatly adds to the value of his book. This Dictionary is a totally 
different work from the two next mentioned, and is the one of the three which 
is likely to prove of most service to the E. I). S. 

The Universal Etymological English Dictionary, in two parts. Contain- 
ing I. an additional collection (1) of some thousands of words not in the 
first volume. . . (2)of a considerable number of terms of Art, &c. . . (3) 
of proper names of Persons and Places in Great Britain . . (4) the 
Theogony, Theology, and Mythology of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Bomans, &c. . . . II. an Orthographical Dictionary, shewing both the 
Orthography and Orthoepia of the English Tongue, &c. Vol. II. By 
N. Bailey, ^iXoXoyoc. 8vo. London, T. Cox, 1727. 

The second edition, with many additions ; ib. 1731. (The title-page 

is a good deal altered, and the two parts are in one ; but it is marked 
**Yol. H." as before. All the editions contain wood-cuts; by which 
this work can bo at once distinguished from the former.) 

The third edition, with many additions; ib, 1737. 



Dictionarium Britannicum ; or a more Compleat Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary than any extant . . . Collected by several 
hands. Eevisod, &c. by N. Bailey, p\6\oyoQ, Folio. London, T. 
Cox, 1730. 
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This the folio dictionary, distinct from the two former. An interleaved copy 
of this hook was used by I)r Johnson as the foundation of his own great work. 

The second edition, ih, 1736. 



A new Universal Etymological English Dictionary. . . . Revised and 
corrected by Joseph Nicol Scott, M.D. Folio. Lmdmi, 1764. 

This was founded on BaQey's folio Dictionary of 1730, with many additions. 

— A new edition. Folio. Ih, 1772. 

A compleat English Dictionary. . . . By B. N. Defoe. London (1), 
1735. 

A new English Dictionary, containing a large and almost Compleat 
Collection of useful English Words. . . . Also the proper names of all 
the kingdoms, cities, &c., &c., in the World. [By J. Sparrow.] 
I2mo. London (0. Payne), 1737. 

By J. Sparrow, Q-ent. (2nd edition.) 12mo. Ih, 1739. 

Etymologicum Anglicanum ; ex antographo descripsit et accessionibns 
permultis auctum edidit Edw. Lye, &c. By Francis Junius. FoL 
Oxford, 1743. 

lingua Britannica Reformata; or a Universal English Dictionary. 
By Benjamin" Martin. 8vo. London, 1749. 

second edition : ih 1754. 

A New General English Dictionary, peculiarly calculated for the use 
and improvement of such as are unacquainted with the learned lan- 
guages. . . . Originally begun by the late Eev. Mr Thomas Dychb 
.... Now finished by wnxiAM Paiudon, Ghent. Sixth edition, 
London, 1750. 

The seventh edition, 1752, 

The ninth edition, 1758. 

Dyche had issued a Dictionary of common words in 1723; and a Spelling 
Dictionary in 1731. 

The Complete English Dictionary, explaining most of those hard 
words which are found in the best English Writers. By a Lover of 
Gk)od English and Common sense [B«v. John Wesley]. N.B. The 
Author assures you, he thinks this is the best English Dictionary in 
the World. 12mo. London, 1753. 

second edition, with additions. Bristol, 1764. 

third edition : London, 1764 (?). 

A Pocket Dictionary, or Complete English Expositor .... Also, the 
technical terms are clearly explained, &c. 8vo. London, 1753. 

Dr Bevis (who wrote a recommendation of it) speaks very highly of this work 
and praises the compiler hecause "he has rejected all obsolete, had, low, and 
despicable words." It will accordingly prove useless. 

* A Dictionary of the English Language : in which the words aro 
deduced from their originals, and illusti'ated in their diflterent signifi- 
cations by examples from the best writers. To which are prefixed^ a 
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History of the Language and an English Qrammar. By Bamuei 
Johnson, A.M. 2 vols, folio. London, 1755. 



second edition, 1755; 3rd, 1765; 4th, 1773 (the last coirected by 

the author). 

Some of the Dictionaries which have appeared since Johnson's may 
be more briefly noticed. By James Buchanan, 1757— J. Peyton, 1759 
— William Kideb Tcontaming technical terms), 1759 — ^D. Bellamy, 
Mr Gk)BD0N, and omers (contains many curious words, some of them 
vulgar), 1760— Daniel Venning, 1761 ; 2nd ed. 1763— the Eev. F. 
Barlow, 2 vols. 8vo. 1772— William Kenkick, LL.D., 4to. 1773 
{excludes provincial words) — Eev. James Barclay, 4to. 1774 (a sort of 
encydopsedia, which went through a great number of editions^ — 
William Pekby, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1775 (tenth edition, 1804) — 
Thomas Shebidan, 2 vols. 4to. 1780 (numerous later editions, the 
fourth being edited by T. Chtochill, and others improved by 
Stephen Jones) — ^Rev. C. Mabbiott, 2 vols. 4to. 1780 (an encyclo- 
paedia) — ^Rev. Q-. W. Lemon, 4to. 1783 (derives nearly aU words from 
the Greek, and contains much grotesque etymology) — ^William Fky, 
8vo. 1784---Inglish Orthoggraphy epittomized, &c. by James Elphin- 
STOTJN, 8vo. 1790 (all in a kmd of phonetic spelling) — Pronouncing 
Dictionary, by J. Walker, 4to. 1791 — Etymologicon Universale, or 
Universal Etymological Dictionary, by the Eev. Walter Whiteii, 3 
vols. 4to. 1822-25 — The Union Dictionary (compiled from Johnson, 
Walker, and Sheridan) by Thomas Bkowne, LL.D. (2nd ed.) 1806 — 
William Q-bimshaw, 12mo. Philadelphia, 1821 — Samuel Matjndee's 
little Lexicon or Multum in Parvo, 32mo. 1825 — ^Anonymous [by E. 
S. Jameson] 8vo. 1827— T. S. Williams, 12mo. Hamburg, 1833 — 
James Knowles, 4to. 1835 (very copious, said to contain 77,000 words) 
— ^Walkeb remodelled, by B. H. Smart, 8vo. 1836 — ^A new Dictionary, 
compiled from the best authorities from Johnson to Webster, royal 
Svo. 1836 — Alexandeb Beid, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1844 (a good school 
dictionary) — John Cbaig, 2 vols, royal 8vo. 1849 — Bobekt Sullivan 

ia good school dictionary), 12mo. Dublin, 1854 — ^Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
in Weale's Eudimentary Series), 12mo. 1855 — ^Aknold J. Cooley, 
1861 (very copious) — ^P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D. 8vo. 1863 — Eev. J. * 
Stobmonth, Edinburgh, 1871 — Chambees's Etymological Dictionary, 
edited by J. Donald, P.E.G.S. (a good etymological dictionary for 
schools), 8vo. London and Edinburgh, 1871 ; besides other school dic- 
tionaries, &c., which need not be here specified. 

Some have been omitted in this brief list as requiring a more ex- 
tended notice, viz. these following : 

*The New and Complete Dictionary of the English Language, in 
which all the words are introduced .... the obsolete and uncommon 
words supported by authorities, &c. By John Ash. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1775. 

Contains several obsolete, cant, and provincial words, and deserves to be 
carefully examined. 

* A Supplement to Johnson's English Dictionary, of which the palp- 
able errors are attempted to be rectified, and its material omissions 
supplied. By George Mason. 4to. London, 1801. 

Many of the additions arc from the old dramatists, Spenser, &c. 
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*A Dictionary of tlie English Language .... by Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. Witii numerous corrections, and with the addition of several 
thousand words, &c. By the Eev. H. J. Todd, M.A., F.S.A., and 
M.B.S.L. 4 vols. 4to. London^ 1818. 

second edition, 3 vols. 4to. Ih. 1827. 

abridged by A. Chalmers, without the quotations, 8vo. 



A Supplement to Dr Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, 
By the Eev. John Seager, B.A. 4to. London^ 1819. 

♦Philology on {sic) the English Language. By E. P. Jodrell, Esq. 
4to. London f 1820. 

Contains additional words not in Johnson, with quotations and references ; 
it deserves a careful examination. 

♦Etymons of English Words. By the late John Thomson, M.E.L 
and A.S. 4to. Edinburgh and London^ 1826. 

A Glossary ; containing several Provincialisms, with their etymologies. 

* A Dictionary of the English Language. By Noah Webster, LL.D. 

2 vols. 4to. New York, 1828. 

reprinted, with corrections ; 2 vols. 4to. London, 1832. 

revised by 0. A. Goodrich in 1847. 

There are several editions ; perhaps the most serviceable is that entitled the 
"New Illustrated edition of i)r Webster's Unabridged Dictionary of the 
English Language .... revised and improved by C. A. Goodrich and Noah 
Porter." London, Bell and Daldy. 

* A New Dictionary of the English Language. By Charles Eichard- 

SON. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1836-7. 

Appeared first in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, beginning in 1818. It 
has a most valuable collection of quotations. An abridged edition, omitting 
these, appeared in 1839, Svo. 

A Popular and Complete English Dictionary. Edited by the Eev. 
John Boag. 2 vols. 8vo. Glasgow, 1848. 

The Lnperial Lexicon of the English Language (a new edition of 

the above). 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, [1853.] 

*The Impeiial Dictionary, English, Technological, and Scientific .... 
on the basis of Webster's English Dictionary, &c. Edited by John 
Ogilvie, LL.D. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. Glasgow, 1850. 

second edition, with supplement. London, 1863. 

This later edition may prove of great service ; the supplement contains 
numerous obsolete, obsolescent, and Scottish words. Abridged editions of this 
dictionary have since appeared. 

* A Dictionary of the English Language. Ly Joseph E. "Worcester, 

LL.D. 4to. Boston [N.E.] 1863. 

The total number of words in this admirable dictionary is estimated at about 
104,000. — H.l^.W. This is not, however, the only Dictionary written by Dr 
Worcester ; he had previously compiled dictionaries which appeared in 1827, 
1830, 1835, 1846, 1850, and 1856. 
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*A Dictionary of the English Language; founded on that of Dr 
Samuel Johnson, as edited by the Eev. H. J. Todd. By B. G. Latham, 
M.A., M.D. 4 vols. 4to. London, 1866. 

To the above may be added — 
*A Dictionary of T^ngliRh Etymology. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 
8vo. London, 1859—1866. 

second edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged [much improved] 

8vo. lb. 1872. 

* A Dictionary of the English Language of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. By F. H. Stbatmann. 8vo. Krefdd, 1864, &a (in parts). 

second edition [much improved]. 8vo. London, 1873. 

*Etymologisches Woerterbuch der Englischen Sprache. Von 
Edtjabd MuiiLEB. 2 vols. 8vo. Cothen, IS&k-T,' 



(B.) WOEKS WHICH MORE PARTICULARLY 
RELATE TO ENGLISH DIALECTS. 

*A Collection of English Words not generally used, with their 
Significations and Original, in two Alphabetical Catalogues, the one 
of such as are proper to the Northern, the other to the Southern 
Counties; with Oatalo^es of English Birdd, &c. By John Ray, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, 12mo., pp. 160. London, 1674. 

An intcrlcayed copy in the possession of the E. D. S. contains all the ad- 
ditional notes known as ** More's MS. notes to Ray," transcribed by Sir F. 
Madden, the former owner of the rolume. 

The Second Edition, augmented with many Hundreds of Words, 

Observations, Letters, &c. 12mo., pp. 253. London, 1691. 

It is also reprinted in the following editions of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, viz. 1737, 1742, 1768, 1813, 8vo., and 1818, 12mo. ; all printed in 
London. 

Philosophical Letters between the late learned Mr Ray, and several 
of his ingenious Correspondents, natives and Foreigners. . . Published 
by W. Derham. London, W. and J. Innys, 1718. 

At pp. 321 — 342 is a letter from Thoresby to Ray, containing a List of 
local words in addition to Ray's List. 

The Correspondence of John Eay. Edited by E. Lankester, M.D., 
r.E.S. . . 8vo., pp. xvi and 502, London (pr. for the Eay Society), 
1848. 

Thoresby*s Letter to Ray, dated Leeds, April 27, 1703, contains a list of 
local words ; see pp. 419 — 430. 
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Eara Avis in Terns ; or, the Compleat Miner. By Thomas Houghton. 
12mo. London, 1681. 

• Contains a Glossary of Mining Terms. 

*Dictionariiim Eusticum et Urbanicum ; or, A Dictionary of all 
Sorts of Country Affairs, Handicraft, Trading, and Merchandizing. 
8vo. London, 1704. 

*A Provincial Glossary, with a Collection of Local Proverbs and 
Popular Superstitions. By Francis Geose, Esq., F.A.S. 8vo. 
Preface, pp. viii. ; Glossary and Proverbs, A — T 2 ; Superstitions, pp. 
75 ; Supplement to the Glossary, pp. 16. London, 1787. 

Second Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. 8vo. 1790. Preface, 

pp. viii. ; Glossary, A — P 5 ; Local Proverbs, A — ^K 6 ; Superstitions, 
pp. 57. 

The E. D. S. possesses two interleayed copies, both with numerous MS. 
annotations by varioiis hands, from the library of Sir Frederic Madden. 

Grose often transcribes tacitly from Ray ; e. g. art. stang, where I think 
we must understand the words ^ still used in some colleges' of 1674, not 1790. 
— C. Wordsworth. 

Third Edition. 8vo. pp. 304. London, 1811. 

This edition seems to be very imperfect, haying large omissions. The second 
edition is much the best of the three. 

A Provincial Glossary, with a collection of Local Proverbs, &c. By 
P. Grose. A new edition, corrected. London: for E. Jeflfery, 11, 
PaU MaU, 1811. 

An edition in 4to. ; pp. 124 ; apparently differing in no point, except in size 
and by arrangement in double columns, from the Bvo. ed. of same date. 

*A Supplement to the Provincial Glossary of Francis Grose, Esq. 
By the late Samuel Pegge, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo., pp. 50. Ih, 1814. 

Generally found at the end of Pegge's Anecdotes of the English Language 
(see Middlesex) ; but a certain number of copies were sold separately. 

*A Glossary of Provincial and Local Words used in England. By 
Fbancis Grose, Esq., F.E. and A.S.S. To which is now first in- 
corporated the Supplement, by Samuel Pegge, Esq., F.S.A. Post 
8vo., pp. iv. and 188. Ih,, J. E. Smith, 1839. 

*Tho Eural Economy of the Midland Counties. By Mr Marshall. 
2 vols. 8vo. Ih. 1790 ; 2nd ed. 1796. 

Pp. 377 — 389 of vol. ii. contain a Glossary of the Agricultural Provincialisms 
of the Midland Counties ; now reprinted for the E. D. S. as Glossary B. 5. 

A Supplement to Dr Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, or a Glossary of Ohsolete and Provincial Words. By the late 
Eev. Jonathan Boucher, A.M., vicar of Epsom. Part the First. 
4to. London, 1807. 

This Part contains letter A, and no more was printed. It was puhlished 
after Mr Boucher's death by his friend. Sir Frederick Morton Eden. 

*Boucher's Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words : a Supple- 
ment to the Dictionaries of the English Language, particularly those 
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of Dr Jolinsoii and Dr Webster. By the late Eev. Jonathan* 
Boucher, A.M. and F.S.A., vicar of Epsom, in the Ooiinly of Surrey ; 
edited jointly by the B«v. Joseph Hxtnter, F.S.A., and Joseph 
Stevenson, Esq. 4to. London, 1832-3. 

Only two parts ever appeared. The first part, from A to Aut, containf 
sheets A — L ; the second part, from Aut to ^lade, contains sheets M — Z« 
See the review in Gamett's Essays. 

^Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language ; with the Sup- 
plement. 4 vols. 4to. Edirikurgh, 1808-25. 

The best work on provincial English. The ahridged edition, hy John John- 
ston, as revised hy Dr Longmnir, 8vo., ib., 1867, is a most convenient book of 
reference. 

Northern Garlands. The Bishopric Garland ; or Durham Minstrel, 
a choice Collection of excellent Songs. The Yorkshire Garland, a 
curious Collection of old and new Songs. The Northumberland Gar- 
land or Newcastle Nightin^e, a matchless collection of famous songs. 
The North Country Chorister : an unparalleled variety of excellent 
Songs. Edited by the late Joseph Eitson. 8vo. London, E. Trip- 
hook, 1810. 

Observations on Popular Antiquities, &c. By John Brand, M.A. 
Arranged and revised, with Additions, by Henbt Elus. 2 vols. 4to. 
London, 1813. 

* republished, with considerable additions, in Bohn*s Antiquarian 

Library, 3 vols, post 8vo. 1848. Another edition, in 3 vols. 8vo., has 
been edited by Mr Hazlitt. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary Art. By J. White. 
12mo., pp. 334. London, 1817. 

The t^rms used in Veterinary Medicine are all arranged in alphabetical 
order. It gives an explanation of Anhurv, Anticor, to Bar a vein, Bishopping, 
Black leg or Quarter evil, &c., and mignt prove of service in defining some 
words. 

Antiquitates Curiosae ; the Etymology of many remarkable Old Say- 
ings, Proverbs, and Singular Customs. By Joseph Taylob. 18mo. 
London, 1818. 

A Glossary ; or a Collection of "Words, Phrases, Names, and Allu- 
sions to Customs, Proverbs, &c., which have been thought to require 
Illustration in the Works of English Authors. By Eobeet Naees, 
Archdeacon. 4to. London, 1822. 

• Nares (Archdeacon), A Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, 

Customs, Proverbs, &c., illustrating the works of English Authors, 
particularly Shakespeare and his contemporaries. A new Edition, 
with considerable Additions, both of Words and Examples. By 
James 0. Halliwell, F.E.S., and Thos. Wright, M.A., E.S.A. 2 
thick vols. 8vo. London, 1859. 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the host and most useful work 
we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language and the cus- 
toms and manners of the 16th and 17th centuries, and it is quite indispensable 
for the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period. The aoditional 
words and examples are distinguished from those in the onginal text by a t 
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prefixed to each. The work contains between five and six thousand additional 
examples, the result of original research, not merely supplementary to Nares, 
but to other compilations of the kind. 

A Glossary of North Country "Words in use, from an original Manu- 
script in the Lihrary of John George Lambton, Esq., M.P., with con- 
siderable Additions. By John Trotteb Beockett, F.S.A. 8vo. 
Pp. xxxvi and 244. Newcaatle-upon-Tyne, 1825. 

[Second Edition.] 8vo., pp. xii and 343. Ih, 1829. 

* The author may be permitted to denominate this an entire new work, rather 
than a second edition of his former publication.' — Preface, p. v. 

Third Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xxv and 



254 ; and 242. Ih, 1846. 

Every-day Book ; or everlasting Calendar of Popular Amusements, 
Sports, Pastimes, Ceremonies, Manners, Customs, and Events, &c. 
By William Hone. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1825-7. 

The Table-book. By Wm. Hone. 2 vols. Svo. Ih, 1827-8. 

The Year-book of Daily Recreation and Information, concerning Re- 
markable Men, Manners, Times, Seasons, &c. By Wm. Hone. 8vo. 
Ih, 1832. 

These Rye vols, are sometimes issued together ; they have frequently been 
re-issued by Messrs Tegg. They well illustrate popular customs, &c. 

A Glossary and Etymological Dictionary of Obsolete and Uncommon 
Words, Antiquated Phrases, &c. . . . with Historical Notices of An- 
cient Customs, Manners, &c. By William Toone. 12mo., pp. viii 
and 467. London, 1832. 

2nd ed., with additions. 12mo. Ih, 1834. 

• 

The Graphic and Historical Illustrator ; an original Miscellany of 
Literary, Antiquarian, and Topographical Information. By E. W. 
Bbayley. 4to., pp. iv and 416. London, 1834. 

Quarterly Review (Feb. 1836), No. 110 : contains an Article on the 
. Local Dialects of England, written by the Eev. EicnAED Gakntett. 
Afterwards reprinted m Garnett's Philological Essays, pp. 41 — 77. 

A History of English Ehythms. By Edwin Guest, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo. Lmidon, 1838. 

See vol. ii. pp. 187 — 207, for remarks on the yarieties of our Dialects, with 
references to our old dramatists who made some of their characters speak in a 
provincial dialect. 

A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, etc. By the Eev. J. 
BoswoETH, LL.D. Eoyal 8vo., pp. ccviii and 721. London, 1838. 

In the Preface, at p. xxvii, is a list of the principal books upon English 
dialects ; and in pp. xxviii — ixxiii are specimens of the Craven, the Derby- 
shire, the Exmoor, the Lancashire, and the Somersetshire dialects. 

*A General Dictionary of Provincialisms, written with a view to 
rescue from oblivion the fast fading relics of bygone days. By Wil- 
liam Hollo WAY. 8vo., pp. 218 (double colunms). Sussex Press, 
Lewea, 1839. 
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Far 
only 

sary (but without" Peg^e's additions), 
Jennings' Somersetshire dialect, Forby's Vocabulary of East Anglia, and 
Specimens of Yorkshire Dialect. The work, nevertheless, contains much that 
is new with respect to the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire. 

*A Bibliographical List of the works that have been published 
towards Slustrating The Provincial Dialects of England. By JoHir 
BussELL Smith. 12mo., pp. 24. London, J. B. Smith, 1839. 

The Nursery Ehymes of England. Arranged in Classes, with an 
Historical Introduction. Edited by J. 0. Halliwell. Post 8vo. 
London (Percy Society), 1842. 

5th edition. 12mo. 76., 1853. 

Popular Ehymes and Nursery Tales; Avith historical elucidations. 
By J. 0. Halliwell. 12mo., pp. xi and 276. Ih., J. B. Smith, 1849. 

On the Language and Dialects of the British Islands. By the Eev. 
EiCHABD Gaknett. Several papers. Philological Society's Trans- 
actions, 1844-5. Beprinted in Qumett's Essays, 1859. 

On the North-Anglian Dialect. By J. M. Kemble. PhiL Soc. 
Trans. 1845. 

MS. list of Provincialisms. By Dr Boots, of Kingston. See Phil. 
Soc. Trans. 1845, ii. 149. 
Lost. 

MS. List of Provincialisms. By Eev. Dr Williamson. See Phil. 
Soc. Trans. 1845, ii. 149. 
Lost. 

Ancient Poems, BaUads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England. 
Edited by James H. Dixon. Post 8vo. London (Percy Society), 

Beprinted in Bell's Annotated Edition of the English Poets ; and 

again by Charles Oriffin. lb,, n. d. 

A Collection of Proverbs and Popular Sayings, relating to the 
Seasons, the Weather, and Agricultural Pursuits, gathered chiefly 
from oral tradition. By M. A. Denham. Post 8vo. London (Percy 
Society), 1846. 

*A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, obsolete Phrases, 
Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the Fourteenth Century. By 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.B.S. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xxxvi 
and 960. Fifth edition. London, J. B. Smith, 1865. 
The first edition appeared in 1847. 

An Historical Sketch of the Provincial Dialects of England . . . 
extracted from the * Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words.' 
By James Orchard Halliwell. 8vo. London, J. Bussell Smith, 
1847. 

Denham Tracts ; or a few Pictures of the Olden Tuue, in connexion 
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with the North of England and Isle of Man. By Michael Aislabie 
Denham. 12mo. Newcaatle-upon-Tyney Or, B. Kichardson, 1851-59. 
There is a catalogue of these tracts, which must be looked to. 

*A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English. By Thomas 
Wright. 2 vols. 8vo. London, H. G. Bohn, 1857. (In Bohn*s 
Philological and Philosophical Library.) 

A Yolume of Yocabiilaries. Edited by Thomas "Wright. 8vo. 
Liverpool (privately printed). 1857. 

A second yolume has since appeared. A new edition, combining both yol- 
*" limes, will shortly be published by Messrs Triibner. 

*The Philological Essays of the late Eev. Eichard Garnett. Edited 
by his son. 8vo. London, 1859. 

Contains an Essay on English Lexicography, pp. 1 — 40 ; on English Dia- 
lects, pp. 41 — 77 ; and on the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands, 
pp. 147—195. 

Choice Notes from * Notes and Queries ; ' Folklore, . . . Local 
Dialects, &o. 12mo. London, 1859. 

Tales and Kecollections of the Southern Coast. Bv W. Clayton. 
1861. 

Deuxi^me Catalogue des Ouvragea destines k faciliter Tetude com- 
parative des langues Europeennes, edites par le Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte. Londres, 1862. (Privately printed.) 

Ouvrages publies par le Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, dans le 

courant de Tannee 1862, apr^s I'impression de son deuxilme catalogue. 
(Privately printed.) 

The Prince has presented copies of these two catalogues to the E. D. S. 

On some leading characteristics of Northumbrian, &c. By R. B. 
Peacock. Philological Society's Transactions, 1862-3 ; pp. 234-264. 

^reprinted in 8vo., pp. 35. Berlin, A. Asher; London, Bell and 

Daldy, 1863. Also in 1869, at the end of his Glossary of the dialect 
of the hundred of Lonsdale. 

The Book of Days ; a Miscellany of Popular Antiquities. Edited by 
E. Chambers. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. London and Edinburgh, 1864, 

The Poetry of Provincialisms (an Essay on local words); in the 
Comhill Magazine, vol. xii. p. 30. (July, 1865.) 

Handbook of Weather Folklore. By Eev. C. Swainson. 8vo., 
pp. X and 275. London, 1873. 

To these may be added the following : — 

*A MS. Collection of Provincial Words, by Bishop Kennett ; MS. 
Lansdowne 1033, in the British Museum. 

Often referred to in Halliwell's Dictionary ; a collection of considerable im- 
portance. A transcript of it has been kindly lent to the E. D. 8. by Mr Med- 
llcott. 

*A MS, Provincial Glossary, including a Collection of Obscure and 
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Antiquated Words, Local Proverbs, and Popular Superstitions, form- 
ing a supplement to Grose's Provincial Glossary. By D. A. 

Purchased bv Sir F. Madden of Thomas Kodd in 1867 ; and now in the 
possession of the E. D. S. The author is anknown. The Glossary is par- 
ticularly strong in English words used in Ireland. 

Gentleman's Magazine ; contains several useful notes, especially at 
the following references, viz. vol. iii. p. 532 (on West Country dia- 
lect) ; vol. xvi. (1746), pp. 297, 352, 405 (on tne Devonshire dialect); 
1790, pt. i. pp. 26, 294 (on Provincial Glossaries) ; Dec. 1793, p. 1038 
(on Local Expressions); 1820, pt. i. pp. 115, 116, 202, 411 ; 1825, pt. 
1. 396 (on Yorkshire terms for corporal punishment) ; 1826, pt. ii. p. 
620 (review of Jennings* Somersetsli. Glos., with additions) ; 1827, pt. 
i. p. 320 (on Stump pye) ; 1829, pt. ii. pp. 142, 316, 408, 488 (review 
of Brockett, &c.); 1830, pt. i. p. 37 (review of Forby); 1832, pt. ii. 
p. 290, and 1833, pt. i. p. 386 (on the word Foy-boat) ; 1833, pt. i. pp. 
290, 424 (on Spurring) ; 1836, pt. i. pp. 499, 606 (North of England) ; 
1836, pt. ii. p. 589, and 1838, pt. ii. 489 (on the Shetland dialect) ; 
1839, pt. ii. 239 ; 1840, i. 31 ; &c. &c. 

Monthly Magazine : contains several useful articles. See especially 
the following, viz. 1813 ; 1814, pt. i. p. 31 (Berwickshire) ; 1814, pt. 
ii. p. 114 (on S. Wilts.) ; id. pp. 127, 331 (Somerset) ; p. 498 (Essex) ; 
1815, pt. i. p. 125 (Essex) ; id. p. 127 (Lancashire) ; 1815, pt. ii. p, 
297 (Derby) ; 1816, pt. i. pp. 312, 494 (Derby) ; &c. &c. 

Notes and Queries. First Series, vols. i. to xii., 1850-55 ; Second 
Series, vols. i. to xii., 1856-61 ; Third Series, vols. i. to xii., 1862-67 ; 
Fourth Series, vols. i. to xii, 1868-73 ; Fifth Series, vol. L, &c., 1874 — . 

The indices to N. and Q. will prove of small use to the E. D. S., becanse 
there is no special heading for provincialisms. A complete index of these pro- 
vincialisms onght to be made at once. Members who will volunteer to do 
this are requested to apply to the Secretary. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By the Eev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. 
8vo, pp. vi. and 979. London^ n. d. 

We may also note the Chapters on Dialects in The English Lan- 
giiag©» Tt)y E. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.E.S. See chapters vi. to 
xvi., in part ii. ; pp. 342—411, 5th ed. 1862. 

It is beyond the scope of this present list to mention the numerous 
"books which may incidentally prove of use, such as the works of 
Gerard, Culpepper, Gervase Markham, Blome's Gentleman's Eecrea- 
tion, and the like. Tt must also be borne in mind that there are 
numerous Technical Glossaries which may occasionally be serviceable, 
especially such as relate to gardening, husbandry, farriery, mining, 
manufactures, and other subjects wherein provincial words are 
occasionally used. 
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SECTION II.-WORKS WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE 
DIALECTS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire. — *An Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language ; 
or an Essay on the nature of its simple and combined sounds j the 
manner of their formation by .the vocal organs ; the minute varieties 
which constitute a depraved or provincial pronunciation, and the 
inadequacy of attempting to explain them by means of the English 
alphabet. The whole illustrated and exemplined by the use of a new 
Orthoepical Alphabet, or Universal Character, which (with a few ad- 
ditions) furnishes an easy method of explaining every diversity of 
language and dialect among civilized nations ; to wmch is added a 
minute and copious analysis of the Dialect of Bedfordshire. Designed 
for the use of Provincial Schools. By T. BATCHEiiOR, author of 
* Tillage Scenes, and other poems,' and of * A general Yiew of the 
AgriciQture of the co. of Bedford.' 8vo ; pp. viii and 165. London^ 
1809. 

Berkshire. — ^The Unton Inventories relating to Wadley and Far- 
ingdon, in 1596 and 1620. Edited, with a Memoir of the family of 
Unton, by John Gough Nichols. For the Berkshire Aabmolean 
Society. Sm. 4to. Reading, 1841. 

Glossary of Berksliire Provincialisms by William Hewett, Junr. 
(Unpublished.) Reading , 1847. 

The Scouring of the White Horse. [By T. Hughes, M.P.] Cam- 
bridge : Macmillan and Co. 1859. 

Contains seyeral specimens of the Berkshire dialect, including songs ; also 
the Zong of the Zummezetshire old Geamster, p. 120. See especially the 
« Ballad of the Scouring of the White Horse,* p. 71 ; * The Lay of the Hunted 
Pig,* p. 139; * Cupid's Garden,' p. 163; •Tovey's Tap,' p. 166; « Gaarge 
Ridler's Oven,' p. 170 ; < Buttermilk Jack,' p. 171 ; * The Barkshire Tragedy,' 
p. 158 ; * Cork Job, a Berkshire Legend,' p. 225. 

*A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Berkshire. [By Job 
LouSLEY.] Post 8vo, pp. 14. London, J. Gray Bell, 1852. 

A few remarks on the Berkshire dialect will be found in Yol. IV. 
of Nichols' Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 4to, 1783; pp. 
65 — 57 ; see also pp. 50 and 80. 

Buckinghamshire. — ^The only specimen of the dialect of this county 
is to be found in a Dialogue with a Buckinghamshire peasant quoted 
from Good Words of July, 1869, in the Times, July 12, 1869. - 

It may be observed also, that Bp Kennet's * Parochial Antiquities * 
is chiefly concerned with * Ambrosden, Burcester, and other adjacent 
parts in the Counties of Oxford and Sticks,' 

Cheshire. — ^An Attempt at a Glossary of some Words used in 
Cheshire. By Eoger Wilbraham, Esq., F.E.S. and F.S.A. See pp. 
13 — 42 of vol. xix. of the Archseologia (published by the Antiquarian 
Society of London). 
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An Attempt at a Glossary of some Words used in Cheshire, 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by Roger Wilbraham, 
Esq., &c Eeprinted from the Archseologia, vol. xix., with consider- 
able additions. 12mo, pp. 91. London, 1820. 
This edition was not printed for sale. 

♦An Attempt at a Glossary of some Words used in Clieshire. By 
Roger Wilbraham. From the Archgeologia, vol. xix. Second ed. 
with considerable additions; pp. 117. London, pr. for T. Rodd, Ot 
Newport Street, 1826. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 13 — 117. 

Reprinted for E. Lumley. Ih., 1836. 

The Holy Lyfe and History of Saynt Werburghe ; very frutefull for 
all Christen people to reda Reprinted from the edition of 1521. 
Edited by Edward Hawkins, Esq. Sm. 4to, pp. xxii and 213. 
Printed for the Chetham Society. Manchester , 1848. 

Reprinted from the rare quarto by Pynson. The author of tliis poem was 
Henry Bradshaw, a native of Chester. See Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ed. 
1873, iii. 140. 

Ballads and Legends of Cheshire. 8vo, pp. xxiii and 314. London^ 
1867. (Preface signed Egerton Leigh. The only piece illustrative of 
the dialect is an extract from Bradshaw's Life of St Werburghe.) , 

Hunting Songs. By R. E. Egerton Warburton. 2nd Edition. 

London, Longman, 1860. 

Contains two Cheshire dialect songs, one entitled Farmer Newstyle and Far- 
mer Oldstyle, the oth«r called * Fanner Bobbin.' — (See below.) 

The Birthplace of Tim Bobbin, in the Parish of Flixton. By Ed- 
win Waugh. 8vo, pp. 61. Manchester, n. d. 

At p. 24 will be found a capital Cheshire song — * Farmer Dobbin ; or a day 
wi* the Cheshire Fox Dogs.* [By R. E. E. Warburton, Esg.— W. E. A. A.] 

N.B. This song is reprinted in Dr Latham's book. on * The English Lan- 
guage' ; 5th (d. 1862, p. 370. 

The Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Collector; edited by T. 
WORTHINGTON Barlow, F.L.S., author of Holmes Chapel, &c. 8vo. 
2 vols. Manchester, J. G. Bell, 18oo. (A periodical which ran to 18 
nos. The notices bearing on the dialect are very few. See p. 60, on 
* enough and enoo.') 

Cornwall. — The tracts relating to the English dialect of Cornwall 
are small but numerous, and very difficult to arrange. The following 
account of them has been kindly communicated to the E. D, S. by 
Messrs G. C. Boase and W. P. Courtney, the learned editors of the 
* Bibliotheca Comubiensis,' who are probably the sole writers who 
are fully competent to deal with the subject. The arrangement is 
according to the alphabetical order of the authors' names, as far as 
was practicable. A few anonymous works, <^c., follow at the end. 

Babagawaneth, Eobin, pseud., ?'. e. 

The Wooden Horse for the Eoundor and the Horse without a Head. 
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Taalked about in our Cliiinney Comer at Skewjact, and put on Peaper 
by the Blacksmith Dickee, for our Denery, sent with the boy Will, 
by me Eobin Baragawaneth. Penzance, J. Thomas, 1824. 12mo, 
pp. 13. 2d, 

Bell, Robert. &. Cork, 1800. d. London, 12th April, 1867. 

Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs, of the Peasantry of England. 
By E. Bell. London, Parker, 1857. 8vo, pp. 252. 28. 6d. 

Note. — Contains some Cornish Ballads. 

BoASE, G. C, and Courtney, W. P. 

Bibliotheca Comubiensis. A Catalogue of the writings both manu- 
script and printed of Comishmen, and of works relating to the County 
of Cornwall, with biographical memoranda and copious literary re- 
ferences. By George Clement Boase and William Pndeaux Courtney. 
Volume I. A — 0. London, Longman, 1874. Lnperial 8vo, pp. xii 
and 417. 21«. 

Note, — ^The Second Part of Vol. II. will contain a list of references to the 

books on the Cornish Dialect described in the pages of the Bibliotheca. 

BoTTRELL, William, Junior, h, Raftra, St Levan, 7 March, 1816. 

Traditions and hearth-side stories of West Cornwall. By W. Bot- 
trell. (An Old Gelt,) Penzance, 1870, printed for the author by W. 
Cornish. 8vo, pp. vi and 287. 5s. Qd, 

Traditions and hearth-side stories of West Cornwall. By W. Bot- 
trell. With Illustrations by Mr Joseph Blight. Second Series. Pen- 
zance, printed for the author by Boare and Son, 1873. 8vo, pp. iv 
and 300. 

Note. — Both these works contain many illustrations of Dialect. In the 
Second Series is a Glossary of Local Words, pp. 291-92. 

CoRNUBiAN, pseud,, i, e. John Trenhaile, q. v, 

CoRNUMAN West, pseud., i, e. 

A New Budget of Cornish Poems, by Comubian West. Camborne, 
printed by T. T. Whear, Market-place, 1865. 8vo, pp. 36. 6d, 

Couch, Thomas Quiller, M.E.C.S., F.S. A. (son of Jonathan Couch), 
h. Polperro. 

The History of Polperro, a Fishing Town on the south coast of 
Cornwall ; being a description of the place, its people, their manners, 
customs, modes of industry, etc. By the late Jonathan Couch, F.L.S., 
etc., etc. With an account of the life and labours of the author, and 
many additions on the popular antiquities of the district. By T. Q. 
Couch, F.S. A. Truro, yf. Lake, Boscawen Street, 1871. 8vo. 5s. 

Note. — Chapter xii. pp. 170 — 185 treats of Obsolete and Obsolescent Words. 
The ^eater portion of this had previously appeared in Journal of Royal In- 
stitution of Cornwall, March 1864, pp. 6 — 26 ; April 1870, pp. 173-79, and 
11 Notes & Queries, 1 S., x. 178-80, 300-302, 318-20, 368-60, 418-20, 440-41, 
479-80 ; 2 S., iii. 240. Other notices of Cornish words by various persons 
occur in N. & Q., 1 S., x. 354, 376, 414 ; 2 S., iii. 239, 438, 473. 

Daniel, Henry John (son of Samuel Daniel), h Lostwithiel, 14th 
Feb., 1818. 

The Cornish Thalia ; being orimnal Cornish Poems, illustrative of 
the Cornish Dialect By H. J. Daniel. Devonjport, printed by W. 
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Wood. 52, Fore Street; London, J. E. Smith; n.d. [18 — "], 12mo, 
pp. 48. 6cZ. 

A Companion for the Cornish Thalia j being original Humorous 
Pieces in the Cornish and Devonshire Dialects. By H. J. Daniel. 
Devonport, W. Wood, n,d, [18 — ^], 12mo, pp. 46. 6d, 

Note. — Contains * Uncle Will's &tory,* by W. B. Forfar, copied from 
* Pentowan.* 

Mary Anne's Experiences, Mary Anne's Wedding, Mary Anne's 
Trip up the Tamaf. By H. J. Daniel. J6., W. Wood; London, 
Houlston and Wright ; n,d. [18 — ], 12mo, pp. 24. 3d, 

Mary Anne's Career and Cousin Jack's Adventures. By H, J. 
Daniel. Devonport, W. Wood; London, J. E. Smith; n,d, [18 — "], 
12mo, pp. 48. 6d. 

Mimi for Long Evenings. By H. J. Daniel. Ih,, W. Wood, n,d, 
[18—], 12mo, pp. 48. ed. 

Mirth for * One and All,' or Comic Tales and Sketches. By H. J. 
DanieL lb., W. Wood, n.d. [18—], 12mo, pp. 48. 6d. 

Bobby Poldue and his Wife Sally at the Great Exhibition. By H. 
J. Daniel, lb,, W. Wood, n,d, [18 — ], 12mo, pp. 25. 6d, 

Note, — Contains * The Tale of the Oysters,' by W. B. Forfar, put into verse. 

Humorous Cornish Legends. By H. J. Daniel, lb,, W. Wood, 
n,d. [18—1, 12mo, pp. 46. 6c?. 

A new Budget of Cornish Poems. By H. J. Daniel, lb,, W. Wood, 
n,d. [18—], 12mo, pp. 48. ed. 

The Muse in Mofley, or a Wallet of Whimsies. By H. J. Daniel. 
lb., W. Wood, n.d, [1867], 12mo, pp. 48. 6d, 

Pickings from my PortfoHo ; comprising Cornish Comic and other 
Humorous Pieces. By H. J. Damel. lb,, W. Wood, n.d, [18 — ^], 
pp. 48. 6d, 

De Courson, Aurelien. 

Histoire des Peupleil Bretons dans le Gaule, et dans les Des Bri- 
tanniques, Langue, Coutumes, Moeurs, Listitutions, &c., &c., avec un 
Qlossaire Comouaillais, Armorican et Gallois. Par Aurelien De 
Courson. Paris, 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Elfin, pseud., i. e. Georgina Yerrall, q. v, 

English, Henry. 

Glossary of Mining Terms used in South America, Cornwall, and 
Derbyshire. By H. English. 1830. 8vo. 

Note. — Originally appeared as a Supplement to * The Mining Reyiew.' 
The Glossary of the Cornish Mining Terms was compiled by W. J. Henwood, 
F.K.S. 

Forfar, Willi AM Bentinck (son of John Bentinch Forfar), b. Breage. 

The Bdl ; or 'Tes a bra'keenly lode — dedicated to one and all. By 
"W. B. Eorfar. A Song — 24 verses. IleUton, R. Cunnack, 1850. 

Pentowan ; or the Adventures of Gregory Goulden, Esq., and Tobias 
Penhale. A Cornish Story. By W. B. Forfar. Ih., E. Cunnack, 
Market Place; London, W. Kent and Co., 1859. 8vo, pp. viii and 
256. 58. 6d. 

The Helston Furry day; an account of its origin and celebration, 
with the music of the ancient Furr^- dance. Helston, R. Cunnack, 
1861. 12nio, pp. 16. 
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Pengersick Castle. A Comisli Talc. By W. B. Forfar. Truroy 
J. E. Netlierton, 1862. 8vo, pp. vi and 200. 38. 

Cousin Jan*s Courtsliip and Marriage ; The Exhibition (A Sequel 
to * The B^*). lb,, J. E. Netherton, 1859. Sm. 8vo, pp. 17.— 1862. 
8vo, pp. 24. 6d, 

Found Drowned. A Tale founded on fact ; by the author of * The 
Great Grizzler.* /6., Netherton, 1863. 12mo, pp. 24. 

Kynance Cove ; or The Cornish Smugglers. A Tale of the last 
century. By W. B. Forfar. Londony J. E. Smith, 1865. 8vo, pp. 
V and 154. 28. 

Eozzy Trenoodle and his Leathern Bag. A Cornish Tale. By W. 
B. Forfar. TrurOy J. E. Netherton, 1865. 12mo, pp. 6. 

The Wizard of West Penwith ; a tale of the Land's End. By W. 
B. Forfar. Fenzancey printed and published by W. Cornish, 1871. 
Eoyal 12mo, 38. 6c?. to subscribers. 

Note. — Several of "W. B. Porfar'& Stories have been frequently reprinted in 
the various editions of Cornish Tales published at Tniro by J, R. Netherton. 

Fox, Charles (son of Jo8e2)h Fox), b. Falmouth, d. Caroline 
Buildings, Bath, 1809. 

A [Cornish] Dialogue between Gracey Penrose and Mally Trevisky. 
By 0. Fox [1790?]. Printed in Polwhele's Cornwall, v. 25-26; 
Paris* Guide to Mount's Bay (1828), pp. 266-69; Cyrus Bedding's 
Itinerary of Cornwall (1842), pp. 169—171 ; J. Trenhaile's Dolly 
Pentreath and other humorous Tales (1854), pp. 43—46; Cornish 
Tales {Truro, 1867), pp. 80—83. 

Gervis, Marianne, nee Edgcome. b, Penryn, 1795. d. My lor 
Bridge, 1861. 
Original Cornish Ballads. Anon, 1846. 8vo. See Miles, S. E. 

Gilbert, Davies, F.R.S., F.A.S. (son of Rev, Edw. Giddy), assumed 
the name of Gilbert, 10 Dec, 1817. 6. St Erth, 6 March, 17G7. 
d. Eastbourne, 24 Dec, 1839. 

Some ancient Christmas Carols, with the tunes to which they were 
formerly sung in the west of England. Collected by D. Gilbert, 
F.E.S. [Engraved plates of the music] London, J. Nichols and 
Son, 1822. 8vo. 58. 

second edition. Together with the ancient ballads, a dialogue, 

etc., 1823. 8vo, pp. x and 80. 58. 

third edition, 1839. 8vo. 

Halliwell, James Orchard, F.R.S., F.S.A. (so?i of TJws, HalU- 
well), b. Sloane St, Chelsea, 21 June, 1820. 

A Dictionary of Archaic and provincial words, obsolete phrases, 
proverbs, and ancient customs, from the 14th century. By J, 0. 
Ilalliwell. Londony J. E. Smith, 1847. 2 vols. 8vo. 158. 

— ^ — second edition, 1850. 2 vols. 8vo. — Brixton Hilly [112 copies 
only] printed for private circulation, 1852, 2 vols. fol. 

Xote. — Contains an account of the Cornish dialect, with * The Cornwall 
Schoolboy,' and * A Western Eclogue * (cd. 1847), pp. xii-xiii. 

Sketches of the Provincial Dialects of England. By J. 0. Ilalli- 
well. London, J. E. Smith, 1847. Svo, i>p. 18. 2s, 
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Note. — This is the introductory part of the preyioiis work, sold separately, 
with a new Title. 

Harvey, Thomas Hinqston (fhird son of Rev. W. W, Harvey). 
b. Penzance, 26 Feb., 1831. d. Constantinople, 23 April, 1872. 

Harkyology. Mr Theodosiiis Smitheram's account of the sayings 
and doings of the Cambrian Archaeological Association. Becited at 
Truro on Thursday evening, September 4, 1862. By T. H. H[arvey]. 
Truro, J. B. Netherton, 1862. 18mo, pp. 15. 6d. 

Henwood, Geobge (son of Nicholas Hemcood). h. Penryn, 25 Sept., 
1809. 

A Great Mine Conference ; the Gwennap Bal Boys ; the Prechen 
Cappen ; the fox outwitted by a cock, a legend of St Germans ; dia- 
logue about India, China, railways, and unions; and :he poor man and 
his parish church. Devonport, W. Wood, n.d, [1869]. 12mo, pp. 50. 

ed. 

Note, — The first three articles, occupying pp. 1-33, are by'G. Henwood. 

HiGHAM, Egbert H. 

Jan Parkins the Poacher, how he escaped the law ; and the two 
young Cornish Miners at Tavistock Goose Fair, what they saw and 
heard. By Eoberij H. Higham. Bevonporty printed by J. B. H. 
Spry, 9 Tavistock St, n,d, [18 — ]. 8vo, pp. 16. 4d. 

Higham, T. K. 

A Dialogue between Tom Thomas and Bill Bilkey, two Cornish 
Miners. — ^The Snake. By T. B. H[igham]. Truro, J. B. Notherton, 
n.d. [1866]. 8vo, pp. 24. 

The Cornish Farmer and the Squire, a Poem. By T. B. H[igham]. 
NethertorCs Cornish Almanac, 1868, p. 11. 

'Lizbeth Jane's Courtship, being another Dialogue between Tom 
Thomas and Bill Bilkey. By T. B. H[igham]. 76. 1869, p. 2. 

Note. — The last two are reprinted in * Four Cornish Tales * (Truro, J. R. 
Netherton, 1870, 8vo), pp. 11 and 15 respectively. 

Edwin Lukey's Trip to Town. \_Anon. By T. B. Higham.] Printed 
in Cornish Tales {Truro, J. B. Netherton), 1867. 8vo, pp. 66—70. 

Betty White.— -JimmVs Story, ih. pp. 71 — 79. 

A Dialogue between Betty Penstraze and Sally Trembath, ih. pp. 
132-47. 

Hunt, Egbert, F.RS. {son ofEobert Hunt), b, Devonport, 6 Sept., 
1807. 

Popular Bomances of the West of England, or the drolls, traditions, 
and superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected and edited by Bobert 
Hunt. Illustrated by Cruikshank. London, J. C. Hotten, 1865. 2 
vols. 8vo. 168. 

Miles, Sibella ElizabetA (daughter of John Westhy Hatfield , and 
wife of Alfred Miles), b. Falmouth, 28 Sept., 1800. 

Original Cornish Ballads, chiefly founded on stories, humorously 
told by Mr Trcgellas in his Popular Lectures on * Peculiarities,* to 
which are appended some Drafts of Kindred Character from the port- 
folio of the Editress [i. e. Marianne Gorvis, q. v.], the whole prefixed 
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by an Introductory Essay on tlie peculiar characteristics of the Corn- 
isli Peasantry from the gifted pen of Mrs Miles. London^ Simpkin. 
Printed by T. Whitehom, Penryn, 1846. Post 8vo, pp. 60. 25. Qd. 

Note. — The whole of the Ballads are by Mrs Gervis, with the tKception of 
The Blind Miner and the Stanzas on the last page, which are by Mrs Miles. 

Netherton, Edwin {son of James Neiherton). h, Truro, 17 May, 
1828. Drowned in St Clement's River, near Truro, 4 Jan., 1870. 

The Song of Solomon in the Living Cornish Dialect. From the 
Authorised English Version. [AnonJ] 1859. 12mo, pp. 20. 

Note, — * The Song of Solamun ' was translated by E. Netherton, at the re- 
quest of Prince L. L. Bonaparte. On the last page is the following notice : 
* I certify that only 250 copies of this work have been printed, of which one is 
on thick paper. — George Barclay, 28, Castle St, Leicester Square.' 

IN'etherton, James Eesuggan {brother of the preceding), h, Truro, 

8 July, 1818. 

Netherton's Cornish Almanac for 1854. Printed and sold by 
Netherton. Truro, 1854. 8vo. 

Note, — This Almanac has since heen continued annually. The numbers are 
frequently found to contain Tales (either original or reproduced) in the Corn- 
ish dialect. 

O'DoNOQHUB, Eev. Francis Talbot, B.A. {son of Ldeut-Col, Daniel 
Michael CDonoghue), h. Tipperary, 12 Dec, 1817. 

St Knighton's Kieve. A Cornish Tale. With a postscript and 
glossary. By the Eev. F. T. 0*Donoghne, B.A., Vicar of Ticken- 
ham, Somerset, and Chaplain to the Marquis of Westmeath. London, 
Smith and Elder, 1864. 8vo, pp. iv and 304. lOs. 6d, 

Paris, John Ayrton, M.D., F.E.S. h Cambridge, 7 Aug., 1785. 
d, London, 24 Dec, 1856. 

A Guide to the Mount's Bay and the Land's End. lAnon, By 
J. A. Paris.] Sold by T. Vigurs. Penzance, 1816. 12mo. 

second edition. By a Physician [L e. J. A. Paris]. lb,, 1824. 

8vo. 

^new edition. lb., 1828. 8vo. 

Note. — In the 1828 edition, pp. 266-69 is * a Cornish Dialogue hetween 

(jrrace Penvear and Mary Treviskey ' [with a Glossary of the difficult words at 

the foot of the page], Cf. ante, Fox, Charles. 

Pascoe, Charlotte Champion {daughter of Col, James Williams and 
wife of Rev. Thomas Pascoe, V, of St Hilar ij), d. !Nanskeval, 
Mawgan in Pydar, 20 May, 1874, aged 93. 

Wan and Aell, a Cornish Drawel, as zung, zold an spauken by 
Barzillai Baragweneth pruving to junivarsal zatisfaction lliat Coam- 
well is held the fust coimty m Ingleland (more 'special by those as 
enters from the Westard and tarries there). With notes by a Friend. 
Penzance, F. T. Vibert, 1861. 8vo, pp. 24. 

Penwarne, John. 

Tregeagle of Dozmarj^ Pool. [By John Penwarne.] And original 
Cornish Ballads. Devonport, W. Wood, n,d, [1866]. 12mo, pp. 50. 

Polwhele, Rev. Richard {only son of Thomas Pohchele), &. Truro, 
6 Jan., 1760. d, Truro, 12 March, 1838. 
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The History of Cornwall. By the Eev. Eichard Polwhele. London, 
printed for Law & Whitaker, 1816. 7 vols. 4to. 

Note. — Contains Cornish Dialogue between two old men, t. 24 — 26 ; a 
Dialo^e between Gracey Penrose and Mally Trevisky, v. 25 — 26 ; a Pro- 
' Tinciiu Glossary, vi. 68 — 98. The Glossary is also found as a distinct work, 
Truro, 1808, 4to, at which date it was originally brought out. 

* With respect to the Provincial Glossary, it consists of words which are at 
this time current in Cornwall and Devon, and are almost confined to the vulgar ; 
though often of no mean origin. The greater part of them I have, from time 
to time, set down in writing almost immediately as I heard them uttered ; for 
the rest, I am obliged to the MSS. of Bp Lyttleton and Dean Milles, to my 
ingenious friend Mr James of St Keverne, and to a * Dialogue in the Devon- 
shire dialect between Robin and Betty, in three parts,' by a Lady of the North 
of Devon.' — Freface. See Devonshire; the * Devonshire Dialogue' [by Mrs 
Palmer] was not printed till 1837 ; Mr Polwhele used the MS. copy. 

Prycb, William, M.D., r.S.A. 6. Montgomeryshire, circa, 1725. 
d, Kedruth, 1790. 

Mineralogia Comubiensis. By W. Pryce, of Eedruth in Cornwall. 
London, James Phillips, 1778, foL 

Note. — ^At pp. 315 — 331 is a Glossary of Terms used in the Tin-mines. 

Sandys, William, F.S.A. h. 29 Oct., 1792. d. 10, Torrington 
Square, London, 18 Feb., 1874. 

Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialects. Collected and arranged 
by Uncle Jan Trenoodle [^^scwei., *. e. W, Sandys], With some infi-o- 
dnctory remarks and a Glossary, by an Antiquarian Priend ; also a 
selection of songs and pieces connected with Cornwall. London, J. 
E. Smith, 1846. Svo, pp. 108. 48. 

Note, — ^The Glossary occupies pp. 89 — 105. 

Stackhousb, Eev. Jonathan Lett. 

Obsolete Words still in use among the folk of East Cornwall. 
Signed J. L. Stackhouse, Curate of St Mellion. Journ. Roycd Instit, 
of Cornwall, May, 1864, pp. 75-76. 

Trbgellas, John Tabois. h. St Agnes, 1 Nov., 1792. d, Wales, 
13 March, 1865. 

The Perran Cherrybeam. By J. T. Tregellas. Truro, J. E. Nether- 
ton. London, E. Cox, 1847. 8vo, pp. 11. 

Tremuan ; and the St Agnes Bear Hunt. Two Cornish Tales. By 
J. T. Tregellas. Truro, J. E. Netherton, n.d, [184-]. 12mo, pp. 23. 

The St Agnes Bear Hunt ; and the Perran Cherrybeam ; two comic 
poems. By J. T. Tregellas. Ih,, J. E. Netherton, 1848. 12mo. — 
Ih., 1851. 12mo. 

Eozzy Paul and Zacky Martin ; and The Battle of Lanterns. Two 
Cornish Tales. By J. T. Tregellas. Ih,, J. E. Netherton, n,d, [185-]. 
12mo, pp. 28. 

The Adventures of Eozzy Paul and Zacky Martin ; the St Agnes 
Bear Hunt ; and the Perran Cherrybeam ; three comic Cornish poems. 
By J. T. Tregellas. 4th edition. Penzance, Vibert, 1853. 12mo, 
-5th edition. Ih., 1854. 12mo. 



-6th edition. Ih., 1855. 12mo. 

-7th edition. Ih., 1856. 8vo, pp. 40. 



Hackey and Markey ; being the Adventures of H. Daniel and M. 
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Eetchatts, two Comisli Miners who went further to sea than they in- 
tended. By J. T. TregeUas. 76., F. T. Vibert, 1855. 12mo. 

3rd edition. /6., 1857. 12mo. 6d, 

The amusing Adventures of Josee Cock, the Perran Cock-fighter, 
etc. By J. T. TregeUas. London^ J. C. Hotten, 1857. 12mo. 6d, 

The amusing Adventures of Josee Cock, the Perran Cock-fighter ; 
the author's address to Captain Peard, Eozzy Paul, Zacky Martin, 
and others. Billy May's Letter, and the true tale of Titus Teague, of 
Wheal Busy Downs, the generous Cornish miner. By J. T. TregeUas. 
3rd edition. /6., J. C. Hotten; Penzance, F. T. Vibert. [185-.] 
12mo, pp. 36. ,6d. 

Farmer Brown's Blunders ; including the Cayenne Pepper Story ; 
Capt. Hoskin's Battle of Lanterns : and the London Director Han- 
nibal HoUow, at Wheal Blue Bottle. By J. T. TregeUas. London^ 
J. C. Hotten; Truro, J. EusseU Endean, Boscawen St, [printed] 
1857. 8vo, pp. 41. 

3rd edition. Truro, J. E. Netherton, 1863. 8vo. Pagination 

runs from 101—126. 

The Squire's Tame Conger ; the Wounded Miner ; the Swemming 
Grendingstone. Three Cornish Tales, By J. T. TregeUas. Ih,, J. 
E. Netherton, 1858. 12mo, pp. 24. %d, 

CaHfomia ; and Hacky and Marky ; two Cornish Tales. By J. T. 
TregeUas. Ih, J. E. Netherton, n,d, [1859]. 8vo. Pagination runs 
from 25 — 48. 

Cornish Tales. By J. T. TregeUas. The Queen's Washing ; the 
Perran Cherrybeam ; Grammer's Cat and Ours. Ih,, J. E. Netherton^ 
1860. 8vo. Pagination runs from 49 — 72. 

^Another edition. /6., 1863. 8vo. 

* Cornish Tales, in Prose and Verse. By J. T. TregeUas. With a 
Glossary. 11., J. E. Netherton, 1868. 12mo, pp. 192. Is. 6d 

A list of the Tales is here given, many of them have been published separ- 
ately. 

Contents. — Tremuan.— The St Agues Bear Hunt. — The Queen's Washing 
Day. — The Perran Cherrybeam. — Grammer's Cat and Ours. — The Squire's 
Tame Conger. — Hacky and Marky, or the Battle of the Soils.— California. — 
Josee Cock, the Perran Cockfighter. — The Wounded Miner. — Rozzy Paul and 
Zacky Martin ; the Adventures of Two Cornish Miners at St Ives, Truro, 
Exeter, and London. — The Tale of the Swemming Grendingstone, as related by 
Amos Hosking, the Limpet-gatherer. — Farmer Browirs Blunders. — The 
London Director's Report of Wheal Blue Bottle. — The Battle of Lanterns, as 
fought on Truro HiD, on the 8th of May. — The Sea on Fire. — Address and 
Letter. — Titus Teague. 

Peeps into the haunts and homes of the rural population of Corn- 
wall ; being reminiscences of Cornish character and characteristics, 
illustrative of the dialect, peculiarities, etc., etc., of the inhabitants of 
West and North Cornwall. By J. T. TregeUas. Ih., J. E. Nether- 
ton, 1863. 8yo, pp. xvi, 144. 

Kote. — Contains the following Cornish Tales : — 

^fartha Permewan. — The Cornish Landlord. — Joshua West. — Capt. Joe. — 
Old Droosenhead. — Stec Harris and the Cockney Buck. — Biight one. — Tom 
Mitchell, of Redruth. — Armed Miners and Disloyalty. — ^West Barbarian. — 
Joe Teague and the Gallopers. — The Three Miners and the Dictionary.— Capt. 
Si'amoor and Quid Blawhard. —Tom Chynoweth. — Dick Tremuan, the Singer. 
—Jan Cotters and Aby Cock. — The Singers.— Manuring the Tower. — The 
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Baist weth two tails. — Cousin Ellic, the Fisb, and the Doctor.— Capt. Stephens 
and Billy Rippin. — Mousey Cock. — Bottle Jack. — The Missment. — Crabby 
Rabbuts and Un Gracy Houghton. — Gunner Dick of Dirty pool.— Un Bettura 
Cock. — Mousey and the Tourist. — Shiner and the Squire's Pijg. — Isaac Bream 
and the I^ay. — Stinger Nettle.— Jabez Homblower. — ^Nickey Kneebone, 
alias Nickey Boney. — Ticketing Day and a Conversation.— Capt. 0. — You 
must pay here. — Tne Billies and the Magistrate. — Cure for Asthma. — Mazed 
Markey. 

Peeps into the haunts and homes of the rural population of Corn- 
wall. By the late J. T. Tregellas. Truro, J. K. Netherton, 1868. 
8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Trenhailb, John (son of William Trenhaile). b. Truro, 31 Oct., 
1792. d, Devonport, 10 July, 1867. 

Eecreations in Ehyme. By a Comubian [». «. John Trenliaile]. 
With portrait of Dolly Pentreath. London , Longman, 1834. 8vo, 
pp. 1—264. 78. 

Dolly Pentreath and other humorous tales in verse. By J. Tren- 
haile, author of Eecreations in Bliyme. With a portrait of Old Dolly. 
Devonport, W. Wood [printed]. London, Houlston and Wright, n.d, 
[1854J. 12mo, pp. 46. 6d. 

Trenoodle, Uncle Jan, pseud., i. e, William Sandys, q. v. 

Verrall, Georgina (daughter of Mr Verrall of Letoes). h. 
Worthing. 

A Cornish Ghost Story ; a Night*s Adventures at the Devil's Stile, 
or Jacky Trevose and Mary Trevean. By * Elfin * [jpaeud., i, e. Georg- 
ina VerraU]. Truro, James E. Netnerton, Lemon Street, 1862. 
8vo, pp. 19. Sd, 

3rd edition. 1863. 8vo, pp. 22. — ^Eeprinted in Cornish Tales. 

lb., 1867. pp. 37—54. 

Watson, Joseph Yblloly. 

A Compendium of British Mining, with statistical notices of the 
principal mines in Cornwall, to which is added the history and uses 
of metals, and a Glossary of the terms and usages of mining. Com- 
piled for the use of persons interested but not conversant with the 
subject. By Joseph Yelloly Watson. London, printed for private 
circulation, 1843. 8vo, pp. 82. 



Provincial Vocabulary, containing for the most part such words as 
are current amongst the common people in Devon and Cornwall. 
Monthly Magazine, xxvi., 421, 544 (1808) ; xxix., 431 (1810). 

An Old Cornish Dialogue. Huthnance, Letter-press and Copper- 
plate printer. Queen Square, Penzance, n.d. [circa 1840]. fol. «. ah, 
124 Hues. 

Note. — Commences : 

*'Twa8 kendle teening when jung Mai Treloare 
Trudg'd homo from Bal a bucking copper ore.' 

A Budget of Cornish poems, by various authors. i)evo7)port, W. 
Wood [prmted]. London, J. E. Smith, n,d, [185-]. 12mo. pp. o2. Qd, 
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The American War. A tale of two Comisli Miners, or the hmnorous 
Adventures of Nicky Polglase and Willy Pender in the United States 
of America. Their interview as they thought with Old Abe, how he 
wanted to make them sogers, their escape from the draft, and their 
opinion of the Yankees. Camhorne, printed by T. T. Whear, Market 
Place, n,d, [186-1. 12mo, pp. 12. 

West Cornwall Almanac and Advertiser, containing local and 
general information. Redruth^ printed and published by J. S. 
Doidge, 1868. 8vo. And since continued annually. 

iTo^^.— Several Comisli Tales are to be found in this series of Almanacs. 

Cornish Tales, in verse and prose ; being specimens of Cornish Pro- 
vincial Dialects. Truro, J. E. Netherton, 1858. 12mo. 

Another ed., 1859. 12mo. 



Four Tales in verse and prose in the Cornish Dialect. 'Lizbeth 
Jane's Courtship ; the Cornish Parmer and the Squire ; Luke Mar- 
tin's could; Tom Teague, or Zebedee Jacka. Truro, printed and 
published by J. E. Netherton, n.d, [18 — ]. 8vo, pp. 42. 

Capt. Tom Teague*s Humorous and Satirical Eemarks on Zebedee 
Jacka's real adventures at the Exhibition in July, 1872. — ^'Lizbeth 
Jane's Courtship. — ^Luke Martin's Cowld. — The Cornish Farmer and 
the Squire. 12mo. Truro ; J. E. Netherton. 

*Comish Tales and Poems. Vol. IE. By Various Authors. 76., 
J. E. Netherton. 12mo. . 

This collection, which had been previously published in parts, contains the 
following. Cousin Jan's Courtship and Marriage. — Gracey's Tea Party. — The 
Exhibition. — Found Drowned, a Tale founded on Fact. — A Cornish Ghost 
Story. — The B^l ; or 'Tes a Bra Keenly Lode ; Cousin Jan's Story. — The 
Great Grizzler ; Siah's Story. — Edwin Lukey's Trip to London.— Betty White ; 
Jimmy's Story. — A Dialogue between Gracey Penrose and MallyTreviskey. — 
Bozzy Trenoodle and his Leatheren Bag. — Penna's Van. — A Christmas Play. — 
The Telescope. — We be Ten av ees. — Oysters. — A Dialogue between Betty 
Penstraze and Sally Trembath ; Jimmy's Letter from the Gould Diggings. 

♦Cornish Tales in Prose and Verse. By Various Authors. With a 
Glossary. 76., J. E. Netherton, 1867. 12mo, pp. 151. 
Another ed. London, Houlston and Sons, 1873. 8vo, pp. 101. 

Note, — The wrappers of some of the editions read, * The Exhibition, and 
other Cornish Poems.' 

Jimmy Trebilcock, or the humorous Adventures of a Cornish Minor 
at the Great Exhibition, what he saw, and what he didn't see. Cam- 
horne, printed and published by T. T. Whear, Market Place, 1863. 
12mo, pp. 16. 6d, 

A Cornish Dialogue between Jan Trundle and Job Mungler. Fal- 
mouthy E. J. Oliver, 8. ah, 

Cumberland. — See also Westmoreland. 

The following list of books relating to the Cumbrian dialect has 
been compiled for the E. D. S., with very few exceptions, from the 
works themselves in his own collection, by Mr W. Jackson of 
Fleatham House, St Bees. It may be taken to be an exhaustive list 
at any rate as far as regards all that is of any value. 

The books which specially or incidentally treat of the dialect are 
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placed first. The general collections of Dialect Pieces, especially the 
Songs and Ballads, follow. The works of various authors who have 
written in the Cumbrian dialect are next enumerated, and are arranged 
for the most part in chronological order, keeping, however, the pro- 
ductions of each author together as far as practicable ; so that the 
order of precedence is determined by the date of each writer's first 
publication. A few undated, or unprinted, pieces are mentioned at 
the end. 

Mr Jackson wishes to draw attention to the Glossaries by Ray 
and Boucher, the full titles of which have been already given in 
the list of books relating to Dialects generally. 

Mr Boucher (he writes) was a native of Blencogo, in the parish of 
Bromfield, in Cumberland. His linguistic studies probably took their 
origin from his familiarity with, and attachment to, his native dialect, 
and though his illustrations are derived from the most spacious sur- 
vey of our early writers, he quotes the dialect- writers, and includes 
specially the dialect-words, of Cumberland and Westmoreland, with 
a frequency sufficient to cause his work to be of special value as 
illustrating those dialects. 

Eay's grandfather sprang from the family of the Reays of the Gill 
in the same parish of Bromfield, Cumberland. His botanical works 
show his familiarity with North-country habitats as much as his Glos- 
sary does with North-country dialect words. He acknowledges in his 
Preface special obligations to Mr Tomlinson and to the Rev. William 
Nicolson (subsequently Bishop of Carlisle), both Cumberland men. 
Brockett's Glossary also deserves especial mention. 

A collection of three hundred and twenty-seven words, taken from 
a MS. in the Chapter Library of Carlisle, entitled * Glossarium Bri- 
gantinum, collectore Guil. Nicolson, CoU. Reg. Oxen. A.B. 1677.' 
Printed, with notes by Mackenzie E. 0. Walcott, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Second Series ; vol. 9, part 2 ; pp. 
303—323. 

The History and Antiquities of the Counties of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. By Joseph Nicolsojst, Esq. and Richaud Burn, LL.D. 
2 vols. 4to. London; printed for W. Strahan and J. Cadell, 1777. 
2nd vol. (Cumberland) contains pp. 615 and Lidex, with a Olossary at 
pp. 609—615. 

The History of the County of Cumberland and some Places adjacent, 
&c. By William Hutchinson, P.A.S. 2 vols. 4to. Carlisle^ 
printed by F. Jollie, 1794. Contains a Olossary of Antiquated Words 
occurring in the work. 

This and the preceding Glossary principally relate to words of a legal nature. 

A Glossary of Provincial Words used in the County of Cumberland. 

12mo. Londouy J. Gray Bell, 1851. pp. 19. (Only 60 copies.) 

• 

The Lake Country. By E. Lynn Linton. 4to. London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1864. Pp. xl. and 351. [Appendix I. (pp. 295—317) 
contains a Glossary of Provincialisms oi the Lake District.] 
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*A Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Cumberland; by Wm. 
Dickinson. (See fall title of this work and its supplement further on 
in this list.) 

Glossary of "Words in the Cumbrian Dialect. By Mackenzie E. C. 
AValcott, B.D., F.S.A., &c., Prsecentor and Prebendary of Chichester 
Cathedral. (Not printed.) 

The People and Dialect of Cumberland and Westmorland, contain- 
ing the first chapter of a new History. 13y J. Sullivan. 12mo. 
Kendalf 1855. 

Cumberland and Westmorland, Ancient and Modern : the people, 
dialect, superstitions and customs. By J. Sullivan. 8vo. London : 
AYhittaker and Co. 1857. Dedication, Preface, and Contents, pp. iv. ; 
Text, pp. 171. 

The Nortlimen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Egbert 
Perguson. Small 8vo. London : Longman & Co. 1856. Dedication, 
Preface, and Contents, pp. iii. ; Text, pp. 228. 

At pp. 167 — 225 is a list of Cumberland and "Westmoreland "Words of 
Scandinavian origin. 

The Dialect of Cumberland; with a chapter on its Place-names, 
by Egbt. Ferguson. Crown 8vo. London : Williams and Norgate ; 
Ctt WwZc : Steel Brothers. 1873. Dedication, Preface, and Authorities, 
pp. xi. ; Glossary and Observations, pp. 230. 

The Lake Dialect ; a letter from Thgmas De Quinoey in Titan, 1857. 
No. 142, pp. 89—92. 

Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects. — Dialogues, Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads, by various Writers, in the Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land Dialects, now first collected ; with a Copious Glossary of Words 
peculiar to those Counties. 8vo. London : John Eussell Smith, 1839. 
Preface, Dedication, and To the Beader, pp. xii. ; General Contents, pp. 
403, including A Glossary of the Westmoreland and Cimiberland Dia- 
lect, pp. 321—403. 

The contents of this volume are specially referred to under the headings of 
each author. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, to which are added Dialect 
and other Poems ; with Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Glossary. 
Edited by Sidney Gilpin, of Derwent Cottage. 12mo. London: 
Geo. Boutledge &Sons; Edinburgh: John Menzies; Carlisle: Geo. 
Coward, 1866. Preface and Contents, pp. xiv.. General Contents, 
Glossary (pp. 541 — 554), and Index, pp. 560. Frontispiece, Portrait of 
Susannah Blamire. 

The contents of this volume are specially referred to under the headings 
of each author. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland and the Lake Country. 
With Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Glossary by Sidney Gilpin. 
Second Edition. 12mo. London : Bemrose & Sons. Carlisle : G. & 
T. Coward. 1874. 

First Series. Prefaces to first and second Editions and Contents, 
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pp. xvi. ; General Contents, pp. 232, with newly engraved Portrait of 
Siisannali Blamire as frontispiece. 

Second Series. Contents, pp. viii.; General Contents, pp. 226, with 
newly engraved Portrait of Anderson as frontispiece. 

Third Series. Contents, pp. viii.. General Contents, pp. 231, includ- 
ing Glossary (pp. 219—231). 

The contents of these yolumes, Uke the preceding, are specially referred to 
tinder the headings of each author. 

(Announcement, Aug. 1874.) The Popular Poetry of Cumberland and 
the Lake Country. With Biographical Sketches, Notes, &c., by 
Sedney Gilpin. London: Bemrose & Sons. Carlisle: G. & T. 
Coward. 

Will contain several Dialect and other Poems printed for the first time, also 
a portrait of John Stagg, the Blind Bard; the whole forming a companion and 
supplementary volume to ^The Songs and Ballads, &c.' 

A Miscellany of Poems, consisting of Original Poems, Translations, 
Pastorals, in the Comborland Dialect, Familiar Epistles, Fables, 
Songs, and Epigrams. By the late Eeverend Josiah Eelph, of 
Sebergham, Cumberland. With a Preface and a Glossary. 8vo. OlaS'- \ 

goWy printed by Kobert Foulis for Mr Tomlinson in Wigton. 1747. 
Preface (including Biographical Notice), «.nd List of Subscribers, 
pp. xlix. ; Poems and Glossary, pp. 168. 

This edition, including seven poems, the earliest recorded productions in the 
dialect, viz. * Harvest Home, or The Bashful Shepherd,* ' Hay Time, or the Con- 
stant Lovers,* *A Brand New Ballat,* * Saint Agnes Fast, or the Amorous Maiden,* 
and translations of the 8th Ode of the 1st Book and the 7th Ode of the 2nd 
Book of Horace, and the 19th Idyll of Theocritus, was edited, and the Bio- 
graphical Sketch written, by the Kev. Thomas Denton, the friend and pupil 
of Relph. * Relph (says the Rev. Jorathan Boucher in his Biographic.il 
notice, in Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, published in 1794,) drew his 
portraits from real life, and so faithful were his transcripts that there was 
hardly a person in the village who could not point out those who had sate for 
his Cursty and his Feggy, The Amorous Maiden was well known and a very 
few years ago was still living.' 

with the Life of the Author, and a Pastoral Elegy on his Death. 

By Thomas Sanderson. New edition. 12mo., pp. 187. Carlisle, 
printed by Wm Thompson ; and sold by E. Faulder, J. Ribson, W. 
Clarke, and J. BeU, London, 1797. Title, and Dedication to Eev. 
Jonathan Boucher, pp. iv. ; Life, Poems, and Glossary, pp. 164. 
Contains the same Dialect pieces enumerated under the first edition. 

with the Life of the Author. Embellished with picturesque Engrav- 



ings on wood, by Mr T. Bewick, of Newcastle. 8vo. Carlisle^ printed 
by and for J. MitcheU • and sold by T. W. Longman, Paternoster 
Row, London, 1798. Dedication to Sir Wilfred Lawson; Life and 
Contents, pp. xxiv. ; Poems and Glossary, pp. 147. 

Contains the same Dialect pieces enumerated under the first edition. 

— Poems, Humorous and Sentimental, consisting of Cumberland 
Pastorals, Translations and Imitations from the Classics, Epistles, 
Fables, Songs, and Epigrams. By the Eev. Josiah Relph. Thiid 
edition. London: Vemor & Hood. 1805. 

— A Guide to the Lakes, in Cumberland, "Westmoreland, and Lan- 
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cashire. By the author of * The Antiquities of Fumess.' (The Rev. 
Thomas West. ) The Second Edition, Revised throughout and greatly 
enlarged. 8vo. London: Richardson and TJrquhart, J. Robson; 
Kendal: W. Pennington, 1780. Title, Preface, and Contents, pp. 
viii ; Guide, pp. 1—190; Addenda, pp. 191—292. 

This edition was edited by Wm. Cockin of Burton, who wrote the preface 
and made the addenda to the same. In the latter are included Two Speci- 
mens of the Cumberland Dialect, taken from the poems of the Rev. Josiah 
Relph of Sebergham, namely, * Harvest, or the bashful Shepherd,* and a trans- 
lation of the 7th Ode of the 2nd Book of Horace. These specimens are in- 
cluded in, I believe, all the subsequent editions of this Guide ; certainly in the 
third, sixth, ninth, and the eleventh, the latter published in 1821. 

A Choice Collection of Poems in Cumberland Dialect : I. Thp 

Harvest, or Bashful Shepherd, a Pastoral by the Rev. Me Robert 
Nelson, late of Great Salkeld, near Penrith, in Cumberland. II. 
Haytime, or the Constant Lovers, a Pastoral. III. St Agnes* Fast, 
or the Amorous Maiden, a Pastoral; and other subjects no less en- 
tei-taining. 12mo. pp. 16. Sunderland: printed by R. Wetherald, 
n. d. (Wetherald began business in Sunderland in 1762, and died 
June 19, 1791.) 

These pieces are generally attributed to the Rev. Josiah Relph, and are to 
be found in his Poems, first published in 1747 ; but, from the following note 
prefixed to them in this collection, a doubt is raised as to the authorship : 

' The following Pastoral was composed about one hundred years since by the 
Rev. Mr Robert Nelson, a worthy clerg}'man at Great Salkeld in Cumber- 
land; I am persuaded the judicious readers who understand the Dialect will 
discover as true pastoral simplicity, and as many natural beauties in it, as can 
be met with in the best of Kamsay's Poems ; I am sensible it was published 
some years since under the title of "The Harvest, or Bashful Shepherd." 
But, as I apprehend, some of the greatest beauties are lost by the alterations 
and omissions which are made in that edition.' 

The only piece beyond those mentioned in the title-page in this collection, 
is the very common ballad of the ' Farmer's Blunder,* commencing with 

A farmer once to London went. 

To pay the worthy *squire his rent, &c. — Note by Sir F. Madden. 

"With reference to the above note, it ought to be stated that the name of 
Nelson does not occur in the list of Rectors of Great Salkeld ; that research has 
failed to find any record of a dissenting minister of that name having ever lived 
there ; and it is believed that any one familiar with Relph's poems and his life 
(of which we possess authentic records written by contemporaries) can scarcely 
fail to be convinced that this was a fraudulent or, at any ratb, a baseless 
claim. 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, &c., 1839 (see full 
title previously given), containing the same Dialect Pieces enumer- 
ated under the head of the first edition of Relph's Poems, except ' The 
Brand New Ballat.* 

— Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (see full title 
previously given), contaim'ng the whole of Relph's Dialect Pieces 
enumerated under the head of the first edition. 

— Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 2nd edition, 1st Series, 
1874 (see fall title previously given), containing * The Brand New 
Ballat,* and * Translation of the 8th Ode of 1st Book of Horace,' by 
Relph. 
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The Popular Poetry of Cumberland, and the Lake Country^ &c., 



1874 (see full title previously given), containing five pieces by 
Belph, the other two being given in the Songs and Ballads, 1st Series, 
and a new Biographical Sketch with some additional particulars. 

The Poetical works of Miss Susannah Blamire, *The Muse of 
Cumberland.* Now for the first time collected by Henry Lonsdale, 
M.D., with a Pre&ce, Memoir, and Notes by Patrick Maxwell. 12mo. 
Edinburgh : John Menzies ; Carlisle : 0. Thumam. 1842. Preface 
and Memoir, pp. xlvii ; Poems, pp. 262. 

Miss Blamire died April 5th, 1794, and her bosom friend and literary coad- 
jutor, Miss Catherine GQpin, April 29th, 1811. They were therefore amongst 
the yery first writers in the Dialect and ought to be classified as such, although 
this publication was the first attempt to collect their works, especially those of 
Miss Blamire. Seven pieces in the Cumberland Dialect are herein ascribed to 
Miss Blamire, tIz., ' The toiling day his task has duin,' * Wey I>^ed Man,' 
*The Cumberland Scold,' *Bariey Broth,' *The Meeting,' 'Weve hed sec a 
durdum,' and * Auld Robin Forbes.' One in Scotoh, * The Sailor Lad's Return,' 
given in the Appendix, may, it is stated, have been a joint effort of herself and 
Miss Gilpin, but with a leaning against Miss Gilpin's claim. 

Songs and Poems by Miss Blamire, together with Songs by her 

Friend Miss Gilpin. Edited by Sidney Gilpin. 12mo. London : G. 
Eoutledge & Sons ; Edinburgh : John Menzies ; Carlisle : G. Coward. 
1866. Contents, pp. yii. ; Poems and Glossary, pp. 184. Portrait of 
Susanna Blamire to face title. 

Seven pieces enumerated above are here included, six of them being ascribed 
to Miss Kamire. ' The Cumberland Scold,' and a Cumbrian version of * The 
Sailor Lad's Return,' are given as joint productions of herself and Miss 
Catherine Gilpin, whose name and literary fame must ever be closely associ- 
ated, as was her life, with that of Miss Blamire. 



— Dialogues, Poems, Songs and Ballads, &c., 1839. (Full title 
previously given.) Three Songs are here given. The first, * What 
ails this heart o' mine,' is a Scotch production of Miss Blamire; 
* Wey Ned Man,' is a Cumbrian Dialect production of Miss Blamire; 
and tiie Cumbrian version of *The Sailor Lad's Eeturn' is here 
ascribed to Miss Gilpin. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866. (Full title 



previously given.) This volimie has a portrait of Miss Blamire for 
the frontispiece. Biographical Sketches are given of both Miss 
Blamire and MLss Gilpin. Fifty-nine poems are included. *The 
Cumberland Scold,' and * The Sailor Lad's Eetum,' are ascribed to 
tiie two ladies jointly ; and * Trafalgar Sea Fight,' and *The Yillage 
dub,' (the latter scarcely a Dialect production) to Miss Gilpin. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 2nd edition, 1st 



series, 1874. (Full title previously given.) This volume has a new 
portrait of Miss Blamire as frontispiece, new editions of the lives of 
Doth Miss Blamire and Miss Gilpin, and forty-five poems ; the 
classification of the Dialect pieces being the same as that given in 
Gilpin's edition of Miss Blamire's Works, and an additional joint 
dialect production, ori^nally published in Parish's 'Minstrels of 
Windermere,' entitled * reer Body.' 

— The Worthies of Cumberland ; by Henry Lonsdale, M.D., sm. 

3 
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8vo. London: G. Eoutledge & Sons. 1873. Portrait of Miss Blamire as 
frontispiece, and Hfe, together with other biographies. In this Sketch, 
pp. 41 to 107, occurs a new Dialect piece, * The B^conciliation,* together 
with much original information relating to the authoress. 

Poems on several occasions, Moral and Entertaining. By J. Thomp- 
son. 12mo. Whitehaven: printed by Allason Forster; for the 
author. 1772. pp. 242. (Contains one Dialect piece — * Molly and 
Eodger,* a dialogue.) 

Miscellaneous pieces, in Prose and Verse, by Charles Graham, of 
Penrith in Chimberland. 12mo. Kendal : printed by W. Penning- 
ton, 1778. Preface and Contents, pp. xii. ; Poems, Essays, and LSt 
of Subscribers, pp. 203. 

At pages 65 to 71 occurs * Gwordy and Will,' scarcely less celebrated as a 
Dialect piece than the ' Borrowdale Letter.' In the preface Graham alludes 
to a former publication, which has never come under my notice. 

A ^ Pastoral Dialogue ' in the Cumberland Dialect. With a Hu- 
morous Epistle by -a Young Shepherd, to his Friend in Borrowdale, 
describing his voyage from Whitehaven to Dublin; the wonderful 
sights he saw there ; and the hardships he endured. To which are 
added an explanatory Note and Glossary. Sm. 8vo. Cockermouth : 
printed and sold by E. Thwaites, c. 1863. 

Dialogue between Gwordie and Will ; in the Dialect of West 



Cumberland. A single sheet. 

If this be a reprint, it is an incorrect title ; for ' Gwordy and Will ' is in the 
Dialect of the neighbourhood of Penrith. 

Gwordy and Will a Pastoral Dialogue in the Cumberland Dia- 



lect Sm. Svo. Whitehaven Callander and Dixon n. d. ; pp. 8. 

Miscellaneous Poems, by Ewan Clark. Svo. Whitehaven : printed 
by J. Ware & Son. 1779. Dedication, Preface, List of Subscribers and 
Contents, pp. xxviii. ; Poems, pp. 317. Contains four Dialect Pieces, 
viz., * Simon and Jamy, a Pastoral,* * Eoger made happy, a Pastoral,' 
* Costard's Complaint, and * The Faithfiu Pair, a Pastoral.' 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, vol. 2, pp. 475 (1794), 

contains a Satirical Ballad in the Cumberland Dialect sung at the 
Cumberland Anniversary Meeting, London, April 14, 1785; by 
Ewan Clark. 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, &c., 1839 (full title 



previously givenj, contains * Seymon and Jammy,' * Eoger made 
happy,' * Costard s Complaint,' * The Paithful Pair,' * Ballad sung at 
the Cumberland Anniversary Meeting.' 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (full title 



previously given), contains * Ballad sung at the Cumberland Anniver- 
sary Meeting,' and a Biographical Sketch. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 2nd edition, 1st 



series, 1874 (full title previously given), contains the same Ballad. 

A Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire : together with an Account, Historical, Topographical, and 
Descriptive, of the adjacent country. To which is added a Sketch of 
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the Border Laws and Customs. By James Clarke, Land-suiTeyor. 
Eolio. Printed for the author and Bold by him at Penrith, Cumber- 
land ; also by J. Eobson, and J. Pauldor, New Bond Street, London : 
&G., 1787. Introduction, pp. xlii ; SuiToy, pp. 193. 

The 2nd Edition (as stated in title) really differs in nothing 

but that addition and the change of the imprint to London. Printed 
for the author, 1789. 

In this work, pp. 76 — 81, first appears the * Copy of a Letter wrote by a Young 
Shepherd of fiorrowdale, at his return from Dubhn to one of his Acquaintance,' 
and sundry Anecdotes in dialect with Glossarial Notes. The first has always 
been ascribed to Isaac llitson, of Eamont Bridge, who certainly wrote the Intro- 
duction to ^ The Survey,* which has a few remarks on dialect, noteworthy as 
being written at that early period, and manifestiug a just appreciation of the 
subject. 

Copy of a Letter wrote by a Young Shepherd to liis Friend in 

Borrowdale ; a New Edition. To which is added a Glossary of the 
Cumberland Words. 12mo. pp. 16. Fenrith, 1788. 

Another edition, included in *Jollie's Sketch of Cumberland 



Manners and Customs,* &c. Sm. 8vo. Carlisle, &c., 1811. 

Another edition, included in * Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, 



by Eobert Anderson and others.' 12mo. Carlisle, 1823. 

— Another edition. 12mo, pp. 8. Cockermaiith, T. Bailey, n. d. 

— Another edition. Printed for the Booksellers, 1824. 

— Another similar edition. 8vo, pp, 12, 1829. 
Another edition, contained in Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and 



Ballads, &c., 1839. (Full title previously given.) 

— Another edition, 8vo. Carlisle: B. Stewart, 1841, pp. 12. (At the 
end is the Daft Bargain, a Tale ; a poem 26 lines long.) 

— Another edition. Whitehaven: W. Wilson. 
Another edition, printed with a * Life of Hatfield the Keswick Im- 



postor.' 12mo. Carlisle, Scott and Benson ; Keswick, James Ivison, 
1846. 

Another edition, included with a Pastoral Dialogue in the Cum- 



berland Dialect (Gwordy and Will). 12mo. Keswick, I. Ivison, 1849. 

— Another edition. 12mo. Keswick, J. Ivison, 1855. 

— Another edition, included with the * Pastoral Dialogue.* 12mo. 
Cockermouth, printed and sold by E. Thwaites, c 1863, 

Another edition. 12mo. Whitehaven : Callander and Dixon, 1866. 



pp.7. 

Numerous other editions of the Borrowdale Letter have no doubt been pub- 
lished, and its popularity in the Counties both of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
is such, that it may be doubted whether an adult native of either could be 
found to whom the name is not familiar as a household word. 

Miscellaneous Poems, by John Stagq ; sm. 8vo. Carlisle, B. Scott, 
1804. 

Miflcellaneous Poems, some of which are in the Cumberland 



Dialect By Jokbt Stagg. 2nd edition. Workington : printed by W. 
Borrowdale, 1805. Preface, pp. xii. ; Poems and Contents, pp. 237. 
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Contains three pieces in the Cumberland Dialect, viz. ^ Aold Lang Seyne,' 
*The Bridewain,* and * A New Year's Epistle.' 

Miscellaneous Poems, some of which are in the Cumberland 



and Scottish Dialects. The Author John Stagg. 12mo. Wigton 
printed by E. Hetherton 1808. Advertisement and Contents, pp. 
vii. ; Poems, pp. 256. 

Contains the three aboye-named Dialect Pieces, and four new ones, viz. 
* The Return,* * The Panic,' * Tom Knott,' and * Rosley Fair.* 

The Cumbrian Minstrel; being a Poetical Miscellany of 



Legendary, Gothic, and Bomantic Tales, the scenes and subjects of 
which are principally laid in the Border Counties of England and 
Scotland ; together with several Essays in the Northern Dialect ; also 
a number of original pieces, never before published, and a variety 
of Translations as well Modem as Classical, by John Stagg. 8vo. 
Manchester, T. Wilkinson, 1821. 2 vols. 1st voL, Address, pp. vii.; 
Poems, pp. 290 ; 2nd vol., pp. 292. 

Contains all the pieces enumerated above; two new pieces in this edition, 
' The Apparition,* and * Bessy Bell,' are partly Scotcn and partly English, 
but not Cumbrian, 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, &c., 1839 (full title 



previously given), contains *The Bridewain,' *The Betum,* * A New 
Year's Epistle,' * Auld Lang Seyne,' * Tom Knott,' and * Bosley Pair.* 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (full title 



previously given), contains the same pieces as the foregoing, with a 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c. 2nd edition, 2nd 



series, 1874 (full title previously given), contains only * The Betum ' 
Dialect piece. 

Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, by R. Anderson : with 
Notes and a Glossary. Sm. 8vo. Carlisle : W. Hodgson, 1805. Dedi- 
cation and Preface, pp. viii. ; Poems, Notes and Glossary, pp. 174. 

This is the first collection, hut many pieces had been published in news- 
papers, and current in broadsheets long previously. 



— Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect. Chiefly by R. Anderson. 
With Notes and a Glossary; the remainder by various authors, 
several of which have been never before published. 12mo. Wigtoriy 
printed by B. Hetherton, 1808. Dedication and Contents, pp. vi. ; 
Poems, Notes and Glossary, pp. 258. Engraved frontispiece, tail- 
pieces by Bewick. 

— Another edition, 12mo, 1809.(P) 

Anderson's Popular Songs, selected from his Works, calculated 

to enliven the Mind and exhilarate the Spirits in difficult times. 
32mo. Wigton: printed by B. Hetherton, 1811. Contents, pp. 
ii.. Original Songs, pp. 75. 

— - Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, chiefly by R. Anderson, 
With Notes and a Glossary: the remainder by various authors, 
several of which have been never before published. 2nd edition. 
12mo, Wigton : printed by E. Book. 1815. Dedication and Contents, 
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pp. vi., Poems, Notes and Glossary, pp. 258. Engraved frontispiece, 
tail-pieces by Bewick. 

Differs in no respect from edition of 1808, except imprint on title. 

The Poetical Works of Eobert Anderson, author of ' Cum- 



berland Ballads,' &c,. to which is prefixed the Life of the author, 
written by himself. An Essay on tne Character, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Peasantry of Cumberland ; and Observations on the Style 
and Genius of the author, by Thomas Saitoebson. 2 vols. 12mo. Car- 
lisle : B. Scott, 1820. Vol. i, Dedication, Address, Letter, Memoir, 
and Essay, pp. Ixi., Poems and Notes, pp. 223. Vol. ii Contents, pp. 
vi. ; Poems, Notes, and Subscribers* names, pp. 278. 

Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, By Eobebt Anderson, 



and others ; With Notes ; and Bemarks on the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Cumberland peasantry ; to which is added * The Borrow- 
dale Letter.* Sm. 12mo. Carlisle: printed for John Jollie; 1823. 
pp. 84. 
— Another edition. 18mo. Wigton : 1823. pp. 158. 

Ballads, in the Cumberland Dialect, By K. Anderson, With 



Notes and a Glossary ; and an Essay on the Manners and Customs 
of the Cumberland Peasantry ; By Thomas Sanderson. Sm. i2mo. 
CarKsZe : printed for H. K. Snowden; 1828. Contents, pp. iv.. 
Poems, Notes, and Glossary, pp. 166. Elegant Vignette, * Tib and 
her Measter,' by Lizars. 

Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, By E. Anderson, With 



Notes, a Glossary and a Biographical Sketch of the author. 24mo. 
Wigton: printed and sold by tfohn Ismay; 1834. Contents and 
Biographical Sketch, pp. xiv.. Ballads, Notes, and Glossary, pp. 222. 
(Frontispiece, * King Roger,* engraved from a painting by G. Sheffield). 

Anderson's Cumberland Ballads, carefully compiled from the 



author*s MS. containing above one hundred pieces never before pub- 
lished, with a Memoir of his Life, written by himself, Notes, Glossary, 
&c., to which is added, several other songs in the Cumberland Dia- 
lect, by various authors. 8vo. double columns. Wigton : printed and 
sold by William Bobertson ; London: G. Boutledge & Co., Farringdon 
Street ; Preston : J. Harkness ; Carlisle : C. Thumam & Sons ; T. W. 
Arthur ; J. L Lonsdale • and all booksellers. Preface, Life, and 
Contents, pp. x.. Poems, W"otes, and Glossary, pp. 138. Frontispiece 
same as editions of 1808 and 1815. (Some, probably later issued, 
copies have simply — Wiaton : printed and sold by William Bobertson, 
and all booksellers.) 

Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, By Robert Ajntderson, 



With Notes, descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the Cumber- 
land Peasantry. A Glossary of Local Words ; and a Life of the author. 
24mo. Alnwick: printed by W. Davison, n. d. Contents and Life, 
pp. xvi., Ballads, Notes, and Glossary, pp. 224. Frontispiece, * The 
Codbeck Wedding.* 

This edition was stereotyped, and the types being subsequently sold to T. 
W. Arthur, Carlisle, he re-issued it, substituting his own name. A large 

Eortion of the stock in sheets was purchased by Crosthwaite and Co., White- 
aven, who in like manner placed their name on the title, and is now being 
sold by their succeseors, Pagen and Gill, ef the same place. 
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Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, By Robert Anderson. 



"With Notes, descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the Cumber- 
land Peasantry ; a Glossary of Local Words ; and a Life of the 
author. 18mo. Carlisle : B. Steward, 1864. Contents and Life, pp. 
xvi., Poems, Notes, and Glossary, pp. 224. 

Cumberland Ballads, by Robert Anderson, with Autobi- 



ography, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by Sidney Gilpin. 12mo. 
London : Geo. Routledge and Sons ; Edinburgh : John Menzies ; Car- 
lisle : Geo. Coward: 1866. Contents, pp. v.. Autobiography, Poems, 
and Glossary, pp. 174. 

Ballads, in the Cumberland Dialect, chiefly by R. Anderson. 



With Notes and a Glossary : The remainder bjr various authors. 
18mo. Cockermouth : printed at the office of L Evening, 1870. pp. 220. 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs and Ballads, &c., 1839 (full title 



given previously), contains 35 pieces by Anderson, 14 of which are 
published for the first time here, and (with the 'exception of *The 
feum-winnin,' included in Robertson's edition), are none of them to 
be found out of this volume. 

The Songs aend Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (full title 



given previously), contains 49 of Anderson's Poems, with an abbrevi- 
ation of the Autobiography. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, 2nd edition, 2nd Series, 



1874 (full titles given previously), contains 55 of Anderson's Poems 
with the same abridgment of the Autobiography, and a portrait from 
an Original Painting by George Sheffield. 

Miscellaneous Poems, Songs and Ballads, in the Cumberland Dia- 
lect, by John Raysox of Aglionby, 12mo. Carlisle : printed for the 
author, by G. Irwin, 1830. Title and Contents, pp. iv.. Poems pp. 60. 

Contains 17 Dialect Pieces. 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, &c., 1839 (full title 



previously given), contains six Dialect Pieces by Bayson, viz. 
'Worthless Strang,' * CharHe McGlen,' *Dan Pattinson's YeU,* 
•Jenny Crow,' * Jean,' and * Ann o' HethersgilL' 

Miscellaneous Poems and Ballads, chiefly in the Dialects of 



Cumberland and the English and Scotch borders. By John Bayson. 
12mo., pp. xii. and 118. London Piper, Carlisle C. Thumam and 
Sons, Penrith Mrs Brown, Kendal Mr Atkinson, Annan Mr Cuth- 
bertson. 1858. Dedication to Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte, Preface 
and Memoir pp. xii. Poems and Notes pp. 118. 

Contains 32 Dialect Pieces. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 18G6 (full title 



previously given), contains five pieces by Eayson, ' The Aula Pauper,* 
* Ann o' Hethersgill,' *The Tom Cat,' * Charlie McGlen,' *Lady Fair 
at Wigton,' and a Biographical Sketch of the author. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c. 2nd Edition, 2nd 



Series, 1874 (full title previously given), contains the same pieces and 
the same Biographical Sketch as the first edition. 
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The Song of Solomon in the Dialect of East Cumberland. From the 
authorised English Version. By John Eayson. [^Londres, 1858.] 
(Geo. Barclay.} In 16 de cinq huiti^mes de feuille. Edition tir§e 
a 250 exemplaires, dont un sem en papier Ipais. — (Prince L. Lucien 
Bonaparte.) 

Lamplugh Cluh by a Looker-on intended to assist in preserving a 
fetithful record of the dialect of the neighbourhood of Whitehaven. 
Whitehaven Callander & Dixon 1856, 12mo., pp. 11. (At p. 10 is a 
poem, entitled * The Cracks of an Ore-Carter's Wife,* signed D.) 

Another edition, 1858. 

*A Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Cumberland. By Wm. 
Dickinson, E.L.S. 12mo. Whitehaven : Callander and Dixon. Lon- 
don: J. E. Smith, 1859. Preface, Authorities and Dialect Poem 

* The Words of Oald Cummerlan* pp. xii., Glossary pp. 138, Appen- 
dix pp. 1 

*A Supplement to the Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Cum- 
berland with illustrative examples By Wm. Dickinson, F.L.S. 12mo., 
WhiteJiaven Callander and Dixon London J. B. Smith, 1867. Preface 
pp. viii., Glossary pp. 43, Addenda pp. 4. 

A *Tail* for Joe and the Geologist By Another Hand Sm. 8vo. 
Whitehaven Callander and Dixon 1866. pp. 8. 

This piece, in prose, is signed * D.* Two poems, by the same, are added, 
entitled ' Scallow Beck Boggle,' and * Merry Charley.' 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (full title pre- 
viously given), contains * The Cracks of an Ore Carters Wife,' and 

* How Laal Bobby Linton gat oot of a Whol,' both by William 
Dickinson. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 2nd Edition, 3rd 

Series, 1874 (full title previously given), contains the two pieces whose 
titles are above given, and *The Words of oald Cummerlan,* by 
William: Dickinson. 

Cumberland Farm Life — Memorandums of Old Times Sm. Svo. 
Whitehaven Callander and Dixon 1869. To which is added * Cross- 
yat*s Boggle (Lamplugh) which always fore-set folk,* — signed, D, 
pp. 23. 

(Announcement, Aug. 1874). Cumbriana, or Fragments of Cumber- 
land Life, a Book of Breks, &c., by the Compiler of the Cumberland 
Glossary. Whitehaven, Callander and Dixon. 

The Song of Solomon in the Dialect of Central Cumberland. From 
the aufliorised English Version.- By William Dickinson. \_Londre8] 
1859. (George Barclay.) Li-1 6 de cinq huiti^mesde feuille. Edition 
tir§e si 250 exemplaires, dont un seul en papier epais. — (Prince L. 
Lucien Bonaparte.) 

Joe and the Geologist, a short story in the Cumberland Dialect. 
(First printed in the 'Whitehaven Herald,* March 14th, 1857.) 

• Joe and the Geologist ; a short story in the Cumberland Dialect, 

Bevised by the author, 12mo. Carlisle: G. Coward, 1866. pp. 7. 
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This edition was printed with the author's sanction to supersede the un- 
authorized ones which had been largely circulated. A very larffe impression 
taken in the Spring of this year was immediately exhausted and anotner and 
larger was struck off. 

Joe and the Geologist a short story in the Cumberland Dialect, 



Beyised by the author. 12mo. Whitehaven, OaUander and Dixon, 
pp. 7. 

* Joe and the Geologist ; ' and * T* Eeets on't,' being another 



Supplement to * Joe and fiie Geolomst.* by Joe his-sel. 12mo. Car- 
lisle : G. Coward, 1867. pp. 16. N.B. * T'fieets on't ' was first printed 
in the * Whitehaven Herald,' in 1866. 

* Joe and the Geologist ; ' and * T' Reets on't,' being- another 



Supplement to * Joe and the Geologist.* by Joe his-sel. New Edition, 
12mo. Carlisle^ G. Coward, 1868. pp. 16. 

Branthet Neuk Boggle, a Teahl for a Winter JSTeeght. (First printed 
in the * Whitehaven Herald,' 6th Jan., 1861.) 

Branthet JSTeuk Boggle, a Teahl for a Winter Neeght ; on a 

Broadsheet. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (full title 



previously given). In which five new Dialect pieces by the author 
of * Joe,' appeared in 1866. (See that work.) 

Bobby Banks' Bodderment, a sup of coald Keal het up ag^n. (First 
printed in the * Whitehaven Herald,* June 2nd, 1866.) 

Bobby Banks' Bodderment, and Dialect Ballads, by the 

author of ' Joe and the Geologist ' 12mo. Carlisle : G. Coward, 1866. 
pp. 24. 

This includes * The Branthet Neuk Boggle,' and * Ben "Wells,* from the 
* Whitehaven Herald,' * Remonstanee * from the * North Longdale Magazine/ 
in the dialect of High Furness, and * A Courting Chase.' (New.) 

Three impressions, amounting in the aggregate to several thousand copies, 
were speedily exhausted. 

Bobby Banks' Bodderment, and Dialect BaUads. By the 



author of *Joe and the Geologist.' 12mo. Carlisle: G. Coward, 
1867. pp. 24. 

Contains same as the foregoing edition. 

Poor Bobby Banks' Bodderment, describing his visit to Kes- 



wick Market and his troubles in getting home. By the author of * Joe 
and the Geologist,' * A sup of cauld keal het up agean.* 12mo. Cocker- 
mouth published by E, Tnwaites ; no date. 

Wise Wiff, a Sketch of Cumbrian Character, by the Author of 
* Joe and the Geologist.' Appended to * A Guide to the interesting 
places in and around Cockermouth, &c.,' By John Askew. 8vo. 
Cockermouth : Isaac Evening. 1866. pp. 4. 

Kindly given to a literary brother to assist his work, hut who died before its 
publication. 

Wise Wiff, in the Cumberland Dialect, By the author of * Joe 

and the Geologist.* 12mo. Carlisle: G. Coward, 1869. pp.12. 

*Tbe Folk-Speech of Cumberland and some districts adjacent ; being 
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Short Stories and BJiymes in the Dialects of the West Border Coun- 
ties. By Ajlek, Craig Gibson, F.S. A. 8vo. London : J. E. Smith ; 
Carlisle : Geo. Coward, 1869. [Remarks on the Dialect, pp. 183 — 188 ; 
Glossary, pp. 189—232.] 

This yolume includes all the pieces previously published, and several new 
ones. 

Another similar edition. London, Bemrose and Sons ; Carlisle, G. 



and T. Coward, 1873. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland. 2nd edition, 3rd 



Series, 1874, (full titie previously given), contains eight Dialect 
Pieces by Gibson (two of them— ^Nature's Church and Breezy Saint 
Bees — ^being new), and a Critical Notice of the Works of the author. 

Jollie's Sketch of Cumberland Manners and Customs, partly in the 
Provincial Dialect, in prose and verse, with a Glossary. 12mo. Car- 
lisle, P. Jollie and Sons for Longman & Co. London. 1811. Preface 
and Introduction pp. iv., General Contents pp. 48. 

This collection contains *Th' Upshot/ by Mr Mark Lonsdale, (here first 
published), and ^The Letter from Dublin, by the Borrowdale Shepherd,' written 
by Mr Isaac Kitson. 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, &c., 1839 (full title 

previously given), contains, *The Upshot,' with the explanatory 
notes, and a new Dialect Piece, entitled * Love in Cumberland.* 



— The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 1866 (full title 
previously given), contains * The Upshot,* and * Love in Cumberland.' 
with a Biographical Sketch of the author. 

The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, &c., 2nd Edition, 2nd 



Series, 1874, (full title previously given), contains * Love in Cum- 
berland,* with the same Biographical Sketch as in the First edition. 

The Poll Book of the Election of a Kepresentative in Parliament for 
the Borough of Whitehaven, containing a list of the electors, and the 
candidates for whom they voted. To which is prefixed a collection of 
squibs, &c. Election, xii Dec. MDCCCXXXTT. 8vo. Whitehaven, 
E. Gibson 1832. Address pp. iv., Electioneering Squibs &c. pp. 68. 

Contains ' Jack and Bill, a dialogue between two country labourers, seated 
at the Cow and Snuffers, in Whitenaven. Time — seven o clock in the eyen- 
ing. — ^Ale and Pipes.' (A capital sketch in the Cumberland Dialect.) 

The Wigton Advertiser (qu, date 1) contains * Joe and the Land- 
lord,* an excellent specimen of the Dialect spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Penrith, by the B«v. W. WhitelooK) Vicar of Hutton in the 
Porest. 

Joe and the Landlord, a story in the Cumberland Dialect. 

12mo. Wigton : T. McMechan, n. d. pp. 8. 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg ; a Novel. By E. Lynn Linton. 3 vols., 
8vo. London ; Tinsley Brothers. 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg ; a Novel, By E. Lynn Linton. 

8vo. London : Tinsley Brothers, 1867. pp. viii. and 470. 

This powerful story has achieved a popularity which renders it all the more 
necessary to remark that, though its pictures of Dale life and character possess 
much merit, yet the dialect given in it is quite unreliable. 
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Joe the Buits or I^obbut a Cumberland Lad. a Comediette. By J. . 
A. Wheatley. 12iiio. Carlisle : Mason & Barnes, 1869. pp. 24. 

Borrowdale in the Old Time ; as gathered from the conversation of 
the late Sarah Yewdale, Queen of Borrowdale, who died February, 
1869, in her 101st year. 12mo. Keswick and Cockermouthy R. Bailey, 
1869. pp. 8. (By the Bev. James Dixon, a native of the Dale.) 

Borrowdale in the Old Time; as gathered from the conversation of the 
late Sarah Yewdale. 2nd edition. Small 8vo. Keswick and Cocker- 
mouthy B. Bailey, 1870. pp. 13. 

Willie Wattles Mudder By a Tourist 12mo. WltiteJiaven Callander 
and Dixon 1870. pp. 8. 

The Muncaster Boggle 12mo. Whitehaven Callander and Dixon 
' 1870. pp. 8. 

Cummerland Talk ; being short Tales and Ehymes in the Dialect of 
that County : together with a few Miscellaneous Pieces in Yerse. by 
John Bichardson, of St John's. Pp. viii. and 199. London : J. B. 
Smith. Carlisle : Qt, Coward. 1871. (See * Saturday Beviow,* 2nd 
March, 1872.) 

Mary Drayson's Honeymoon ; being a short account of her visit to 
London the sights she saw there and the scrapes she got into By a 
Cumberland Lad, 12mo. Carlisle, printed by Halstead & Beaty, 
1872. pp. 32. 

Yance a year. — Gwordie Greenup's Cummerland Alminac wid Tide 
Teable, for 1873; contains numerous Dialect Pieces in Prose and 
Yerse. 12mo. Maryport : printed and published by B. Adair, n. d. 
pp. 28. 

Anudder Batch Firsts an' Secinds. T'firsts being a few heamly Teals 
Telt at Lingside, and T'Secinds a Beprint o' Bhymes fra Yance-a- 
year by Gwordie Greenup. 12mo. Maryport: B.Adair. 1873. pp.32. 

Poems and Songs ; some of which are in the Cumberland Dialect. 
By James Harrison. 12mo. Whitehaveriy S. Lrvnn, n. d. 

English Border Ballads, by Peter Bum. 8vo. Carlide : G. and T. 
Coward. London : Bemrose & Sons. 1874. Preface and Contents pp. 
viii Poems and Glossary pp. 122. Contains two pieces in the Dia- 
lect of Brampton, * T'Auld Wife's Season' and * T'Hen Egg for 
T'Duck en.' 

(Announcement, Aug. 1874) Echoes of Old Cumberland &c. by Mary 
Powley. 8vo. Carlisle : G. and T. Coward. London : Bemrose & Sons. 
Will contain several Dialect Pieces. 

It would be endless to attempt to enumerate the various Dialect con- 
tributions which in every form and on every subject have been, and 
continue to be, made to the Local Press, but to ^uote the words of 
Mr AJexander Craig Gibson to whose local authority all will yield, — 
* I shall not omit to state that Mr John Christian of London, and 
a writer who assumed the nam de plume of Jack Todd, have evinced, 
in their contributions to the local press, a mastery over the dialect of 
Whitehaven and its vicinity, which makes us wish that their pens 
had been more prolific' 
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Craven. See Yorkshire. 

Derbyshire. — ^The Rhymed Chronicle of Edward Manlove (reprinted 
from the original edition of 1653). By Thomas Tapping. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1851. 

Contains a Glossary of Mining Terms at pp. 21 — 35 ; and a list of works 
upon Derbyshire mining customs at p. vii ; to be reprinted for the E. D. 8. as 
Gloss. B. 8. 

Bara Avis in Terns ; or the Compleat Miner. In two Books, &c. 
By Thomas Houghton. 12mo. London, 1681. 

Contains a Glossary of Mining Terms, to be reprinted for the E. D. S. as 
Gloss. B. 9. 

Later editions: in three parts, 12mo., 1687 ; 12mo., 1688 (with the 



title — ^The Complete Miner); 8vo., 1729; 8vo., 1738 (in a collection 
of Treatises upon Metals, Mines, &c. ; see art. Metals in Bolin's 
liowndes* Manual). 

Miner's Dictionary. By "William HoosoN. Svo. Wrexham, 17 4c7, 

Letter to William Hooson, a Derbyshire Miner, shewing the mistakes 
and errors in his * Miner's Dictionary.' 8vo. Chester, 1747. 

*The Mineralogy and Glossary of Derbyshire. By J. Mawb. Svo. 
London, 1802. [The Glossary of Mining Terms occupies pp. 201 — 211, 
to be reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 10.] 

* The Derbyshire Miners' Glossary ; or an Explanation of the Tech- 

nical Terms of the Miners, &c. By James Mandeb. Svo. ; pp. xvi. 
and 131. Bakewell, G. Nail, 1824. 

An edition in 1821 is mentioned in Mr Russell Smith's Bibliographical List ; 
but this seems to be a mere misprint. 

A Dialogue in the Derbyshire Dialect. Printed in Bosworth's Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary ; pref. p. XXX. London, Longmans, 1838. 

* An Attempt at a Derbyshire Glossary. By John Sleigh. Pp. 11. 
Eepr. from the *Eeliquary,' ed. by LL Jewitt, F.S.A., for Jan. 1865. 
London, J. E. Smith ; Derby, W. Bemrose and Sons, Irongate. 

In the * Reliquary ' are two separate Glossaries of Derbyshire "Words by Mr 
Sleigh. The &*st appeared in the Reliquary, vol. v., pp. 156 — 164 ; the 
second in the Reliquary, vol. vi., pp. 92 — 96 and 157 — 171. The one reprinted 
was the former of these. 

The Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire ; with illustrative Notes and 
Examples of the Original Music, &c. Edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. Sm. 8vo., pp. xvi. and 307. London, Bemrose and Lothian, 
21, Paternoster E<)w; Derby, Bemrose and Sons, Irongate, 1867. 

Contains very little that is provincial, 

Owd Sammy Twitcher's Yisit tnt Gret Exibishun e Darby. [By 
Joseph Bablow Eobinson.] 8vo., pp. 24. Derby (?), 1870. 

Owd Sammy Twitcher's Second Visit tut Gret Exibishun e Darby wi 
Jim. 8vo., pp. 24. Derby (?), 1870. 

Owd Sammy Twitcher's Crismas Bowk for 1870, full a Fun, Tales, an 
Ehjrmes suitable for t' Season. By J. B. Eobinsoit. 8vo., plates, 1870. 
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Owd Sammy Twxtclier's Visit tut "Watter Cure Establishment at 
Matlock Bonk, with a Derbyshire Glossary. By J. B. Eobinson. 
8vo., plates, 1871. 

In reply to a query inserted in the Derbyshire Times^ May 24, 1873, a letter 
appeared in the same paper in June, from Mr Joseph Barlow Bobinson, stating 
that ' of the Jiret of these four works eight editions, and of the second four 
editions were published. Both contain Glossaries of Words, and are now very 
scarce.' Mr Ellis finds that these works are not true to the dialect, and must 
by no means he trusted. 

Specimens of the Dialects of the Peak of Derbyshire are given at the 
end of Mr A. J. Ellis* paper on Varieties of English Dialects, reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Philological Society for 1870. 

Mr Ellis has kindly presented copies of this to members of the English Dia- 
lect Society. 

*Three separate MS. collections of ' Derbicisms ' were made at 
difiPerent times by the Eey. Samuel Peoge, in the eighteenth 
century. 

The autograph MS. of these important collections has been purchased for 
the E. D. S. 

For some further illustrations of the Derbyshire dialect, see the 
]ilonthly Magazine for 1815, part 2, p. 297 ; and for 1816, part 1, pp. 
312 and 494. 

Devonshire. — ^The following account is reprinted, with additions, 
from a * List of Books, etc., written in, or relating to the Dialects of 
Devon,' compiled by John Shelly, originally printed among the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution. Mr Shelly has kindly re- 
vised it for the E. D. S. 

1 {a\ The Obliging Husband and Imperious Wife ; or the West Country 
Clothier undone by a Peacock, with the Pleasant and Comical Humours 
of Honest Humphrey, his Man, in witty and ingenious Dialogues. 
12mo. 1717. Woodcut frontispiece in compartments. 

A copy was offered by Mr Lilly in 1868 for £2 2». 

(6) The Obliging Husband and Imperious Wife, or the West-country 
Clothier undone by a Peacock. In dialogues, one of which is between 
Mr Wilmot, a West-country Clothier at Crediton in Devonshire, and a 
Gentlewoman of good fortune in Exeter, and Honest Humphrey the 
Clothier's Man, with the Intrigues of their Courtship. LondoUy 
1722. 

(c) The Honest London Spy. Part 3. The Pleasant and Comical 
Humours of Honest Humphrey, in dialogues between an Obliging 
Husband and an Imperious Wife ; between Mr Wilmot, a West 
Country Clothier at Crediton, imdone by a Peacock, a Gentleman of 
good Fortune in Exeter, and Honest Humphrey his Man, &c., dis- 
coursing how extravagant Wives consume their Husbands' Estate and 
bring them to ruin. 1731. Erontispiece. 

This is a specimen of the Dialect of Devon. Davidson* s Bibliotheea Devoni- 
ensis. An earlier specimen of the Dialect is to be found in some verses by the 
Rev. "Wm. Stroud (or Strode) of Newnham (d. 1644), describing a visit to 
Plymouth. These are printed in N. & Q., 2nd S. x. 462, from a copy pre- 
served among the Harl. MSS., and reprinted from N. & Q. in Worth's History 
of Plymouth (1871), p. 259. 
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2. An Exmoor Scolding; in the Propriety and Decency of Exmoor 
Language, between two sisters, Wilmot Moreman and Thomasin 
Moreman, as they were spinning. 4to. Exeter, 1746. 

Exmoor Courtship ; or a suitoring Discourse in the Devonshire Dialect 
and mode near the Forest of Eanoor. 4to. Exeter, 1746. 

This ' Discourse ' is printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for the months 
June, July, August, and November, 1746, from a copy furnished by a cor- 
respondent whose letter is signed ' H. Oxon/ Another correspondent signing 
* DcYoniensis ' contributes 'an Exmoor Vocabulary' printed in the same 
volume of the Magazine, p. 405. A sixth edition of the Scolding and Court- 
ship appears to have beeu published at Exeter in 1768, (the date is erroneously 
printed 1668). There were two editions (the seventh and eighth) in 1771, and 
subsequent editions in 1782, 1788, 1793, 1794, 1795 (with translation), 1802, 
1818, 1827, 1830, and 1839. There is a Glossary at the end. 

A portion of the Courtship was printed in Blackwood's Magazine for 
February, 1819, p. 530, with a paraphrase in blank verse, and notes. The 
article was announced for continuation, but was never completed. 

The correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine states that the * Discourse ' 
was * first written by a clergyman of Devonshire, near the forest of Exmoor.* 
In the preface to the sevenw edition the collection is said to have been ' ori- 
ginally made about the beginning of the present [18th] century by a blind itin- 
erant Fiddler (one Feter Lock, of North-Moulton, or its neighbourhood) * ; — 
the Scolding having been put into its present form by a neighbouring clergy- 
man, by whom it was communicated to the editor of the first and subsequent 
editions, who perfected the Courtship. But Sir John Bowring says (Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, part v., p. 28) *the authors of the 
Exmoor Scolding and Exmoor Courting were Andrew Brice and Benjamin 
Bowring. • The former was a learned and laborious bookseller in Exeter. . . . 
The latter .... was the grandson of a John Bowring of Chumleigh, who was 
largely engaged in the woollen trade.' 

In Mr J. Kussell Smith's * Bibliographical List,' it is noted that one of the 
editions of 1771 was published at Exeter, in 12mo. ; and that the ^m^A edition 
was in 8vo., pp. 47 ; Exeter ^ W. Grigg, 1788. The seventh edition, edited by 
Mr Brice, is considered the best. The Scolding and Courtship are printed at 
length in a note to Polwhele's History of Cornwall, vol. v. (1816), p. 26. 
Cheap reprints have been recently published. 

3. The Eoyal Visit to Exeter ; a Poetical Epistle by John Ploughshare, 
a farmer of Morton Hampstead in the County of Devon. Published 
by Peteb Pindae, Esq. (Dr Wolcot). 4to. London, 1795. 

This is included in the collected "Works of Peter Pindar, Esq., London, 1812, 
and will be found in vol. iii., p. 465. In vol. iv. are tn'o poems in the dialect, 
Devonshire HoVs Love, p. 107, and the Middlesex Election, or Poetical 
Epistles, in the Devonshire dialect, by Mr Joseph Budge, in London, to Lord 
Kolle, at Weymouth, p. 429. 

4. The Eoyal Progress to Maidstone ; by Jan Ploughshare, of Devon- 
shire. 8vo., 28 pp. Rochester, printed by W. Epps, Troy-town, n. d. 

Apparency an imitation of Peter Pindar. On the title pa^e of the copy lent 
me bv Mr W. W. Eobinson, of Oxford, some person has written * by !Keys, a 
Dancmg Master.' The running title is The Kentish Keview, etc. It begins as 
follows : — 

Jan Ploushare, once of Devonshire 
Was toir'd of ztaying zo long there. 

Among the volks o' the west, — 
Therefore a zaid a'd tak a walk 
To Lunnon Zity, vor to talk 

Wi' the wize men o' the East. 
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Jan hannf nvn the woBd'rou loigfaU! 
In l.annon, buth hj dmyn and noi^hti, 

/urphxing to oe hurd ; 
A thfft !•( KoinfT home again. 
Hut itnyt^l to fee the Tint of men* 

The grrat King George the third. 

Anil hearing Mai«ter King vere bent 
To uk a ji'urnrv down in Kent, 

To Ti'iv the Tollunteen : 
Jan laid a would go down along. 
And mil among the muighty throng 

To Tfiw niun and hu peers. 

.'. TV.t' It:: ml K»>Miiir.iy I'f tho WVst of Kngland, including Dertmahire, 
.■I T.i:!- it' S'liirrM-i.-liin'. I >iirK«t>hiio, and ComwalL By Mr 
M v^ **: vi.i.. • vi'l>.. Nvo. /.f'lu/i'/i, ITJHi. 

\ . I : M .:_\; ;: ;j. roiitains a Glossary of the Prorincialisms of West 
*. t «.■■.' M^■./:l h.is Uvn rtpriiitfd for the K. D. 8. aa GIoh. B. 6. 

I \ : ■ \ ■■ • ■ 4i V- . .iV:;lary : oiuitaininp, for the most part, such words 

- !■ . ..rt, •.: .iv...:.^--.! iho iotunion iH\>ple in Devonshire and Com- 

N. .. M. ..::.'.\ M. I ^-.4. .110. v«'l xx\-i. [1808], pp. 421, 644 ; toI. xziz. 

• 

I * « .'«,'. .r\ '.<^ ii;ivntiilet(\ extending only as far as Gi, and it does not 

■ ; . .: :.< \ w < \\ ■ v. « .-r/intud. There is a list of Deronshire words in Hoore^s 

! I \-. • \ . ; I '. \ . r.rV.iM ^ I >'J*.> . vul. i., p. 506 ; and another in the Topographical 

.• J. M.i- >•.'.., il l»«*ir*'ti.»n of the Cuunly of Devon, by George A. (%oke; p. 

.'.•:-. r.. k\. ,l<iit iN.Vi : . Siv uIiM) the Gent Maga. for 1793, p. 



>.». 



7 A i'.»-.uiHh r.uj^lish V\val»ulary ; a Vocabulary of local Names, 
^■h;i {;> S.ixo'.'.. an^l a rn»vinoial 01oss;iri\ By the Rev. Bobert Pol- 
%MiMr, Mo. ;*■■■ '. and I ihtii'n ^OadoU}, 1808. 

Ihis t.Mm< aUo tV.o («ih voK oi Tolwhele's History of Cornwall (see ante, p. 
'.' *\ V\w i«l.*iiKirt ooiiiaiiis .ilniosi as many DeTonshirc as Cornish words, and 
\\\M\\ ot xhs^c inaikcd onl\ C are U!^«Hi iii Devonshire also. Indeed there is 
\*M i»:iK-. M any. di>'ar.oiiou beiwocn the dialect of E. Cornwall and "W. 

S. A PaiuphM oalW Old Knjrhuul for over : from a Devonshire Jog- 
tix»t. uot *»t' too hijrU or low a rato. 8vo, Kjctttr, T. Flindell, 1819. 

1>. v«i^ A hialoriio in tho IVvoushiiv l>ialoot (in three parts). By A 
l.vt»\ j^ to xxhioh is addod a ilUv*^«^^^Y» by J. i*. Talmer. Post 8vo., 
J»l». 107. /.o).i/,iM, l.onpnans. 18;C 

Thw ill ^aid to ha\e Ihh'h printed fn^u nn incomplete copy, hut it differs in 
iitaoy ie.N|HvtM from tho next edition. Talmer's Glossary is much more copious 
titan that oi rhillippii, appended to the KuhiHHiucut editions of the Diidoguc. 

^M A Povimshiiv l>iiilo)*iio, in four parts : to which is added a Glossary, 
for tho most part by tho Into Bov. John Puii-ultps, of Membury, 
l>ovoa. Kditt^l bv Slu» GwATKiN. 12mo., pp. 91. London, Q, B, 
Whitlakor. 18:11). ' 

Tho liloMsary occupies pp. 06 — 86. 

J^^ Tlio (Vmrtship of llopor and Bet, with a Glossary. Devonport, 1868. 
^ A n^print of tho oditiou of 1839. 

Tho Dialogue was written hy Mrs Palmer, a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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It is in the Dialect of North DcYon. Mrs Gwatkin was Mrs Falmer*8 

daughter. 

10. Traditions of Devonshire on the Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. 
By Mrs Bbay. 3 vols, 12mo. London, Murray, 1838. 

This is addressed in a series of letters to Eohert South ey. It contains a con- 
siderable number of West Devon Proyincialisms. The authoress (formerly 
Mrs Stothard) was the wife of the Vicar of Tayistock. 

11. Bustic Sketches, being Poems on Angling, in the Dialect of East 
Devon, by Piscatob [Mr George Pttlman, of Axminster]. TaurUon, 
1842. * 

There is a reprint of this, dated London, 1871. 

12. Poetical Letters tu es brither Jan, and a Witch Story, tha old 
Hnmman way the urd Cloke, ur tha evil Eye, in the Devonshire 
Dialect. By Nathan Hogg. Fourth edition, 12mo. London, 1860. 

By Mr Henry Baird of Exeter. This fourth edition is altered and enlarged. 
The 3rd edition is dated London, J. R. Smith, 1858. A still earlier edition is 
dated Extter, 1847, and must be the 1st. The 2nd is dated London, Chapman 
and HaU, 1850. 

13. A New Series of Poems in the Devonshire Dialect : including the 
Witch Story of Mucksy Lane, and the Kenton Ghost. By Nathan 
Hogg. Fourth edition, 12nio. London, 1866. 

14. Nathan Hogg's Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 
Eifth edition, with additions. Post 8vo. London, J. E. Smith, n. d. 

16. The Sohg of Solomon in the Devonshire Dialect. Erom the author- 
ised English Version. By Henry Baird, author of * Nathan Hogg's 
Letters and Poems* in the same dialect. 16mo. [Londres, I860.] 
250 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

16. The Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire Dialect. Erom the 
authorised English Version. By George P. E. Puuiian. 16mo. 
[Londres, I860.] 

250 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

17. The Gospel of St Matthew, translated into Western English as spoken 
in Devonshire. By Henry Baird. 16mo. Londres, 1863. 

250 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

18. Brither Jan's visit ta tha Crismiss Pantymime ; a poetical epistle in 
the Devonshire Dialect ; with other effiisions. By W. Hare. 2nd 
ed. 12mo., pp. 65. Exeter, W. Hare, 1863. 

19. Language, with Special reference to the Devonian Dialects. By Sm 
John BowRiNG, LL.D., E.E.S., M.E.A.S., etc. Printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, Part v. (1866), pp. 13 — 38. 

20. Jim and Nell : A Dramatic Poem in the Dialect of North Devon. 
By a Devonshire man. Printed for Private Circulation. Sm. 8vo., 
pp. 56. London, 1867. 

A Poem in 137 six-line stanzas. A copious Glossary is appended, pp. 39 — 56. 
The author has kindly presented a copy to the E. D. S. 

21. Glossary of the Devon Dialect. Preliminary list. 

A list of ahout 800 words printed on a sheet for private circulation hy John 
Shelly, in November, 1868. Mr Shelly's MS. Glossary is to be printed for 
the E. D. S. 
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Jan having zeen the wond'rous zoights ! 
In Lunnon, hoth hy days and noights, 

Zurprizing to be hurd ; 
A thoft of going home again, 
But ztayed to zee the virst of men, 

The great King George the third. 

And hearing Maister King were bent 
To tak a journey down in Kent, 

To veiw the voUunteers : 
Jan zaid a would go down along, 
And mix among the moi^hty throng 

To veiw mun and his peers. 

5. The Etiral Economy of the West of England, including DevonBhire, 
and parts of Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall. By Mr 
Mabshall. 2 vols., 8vo. Londouy 1796. 

Vol. I. pp. 323 — 332, contains a Glossary of the ProTincialisms of "West 
Devonshire, which has been reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 6. 

6. A provincial Vocabulary ; containing, for the most part, such words 
as are current amongst the common people in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. Monthly Magazine, voL xxvi. [1808], pp. 421, 544 : vol. xxix. 
[1810], p. 431. 

This vocabulary is incomplete, extending only as far as Gi, and it does not 
appear to have been continued. There is a Ust of Devonshire words in Moore's 
History of Devonshire (1829), vol. i., p. 506 ; and another in the Topographical 
and Statistical Description of the County of Devon, by George A. Cooke ; p. 
302. London, n. d. (but 1825 P). See also the Gent. Mag^. for 1793, p. 
1083. 

7. A Cornish English Vocahulary; a Vocabulary of local JSTamcs, 
chiefly Saxon, and a Provincial Glossary. By the Eev. Robekt Pol- 
WHELE. 4to. Truro and London (Cadell), 1808. 

This forms also the 6th vol. of Polwhele's History of Cornwall (see ante, p. 
25). The Glossary contains almost as many Devonsnire as Cornish words, and 
many of those marked onl}[ C are used in Devonshire also. Indeed there is 
very little, if any, distinction between the dialect of E. Cornwall and W. 
Devon. 

8. A Pamphlet called — Old England for ever : from a Devonshire Jog- 
trot, not of too high or low a rate. 8vo. Exeter, T. Flindell, 1819. 

9. (a) A Dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect (in three parts). By A 
Lady; to which is added a Glossary, by J. F. Palmer. Post 8vo., 
pp. 107. London, Longmans, 1837. 

This is said to have been printed from an incomplete copy, but it diffei-s in 
many respects from the next edition. Faltaier's Glossary is much more copious 
than that of Phillipps, appended to the subsequent editions of the Dialogue. 

(6) A Devonshire Dialogue, in four parts : to which is added a Glossary, 
for the most part by the late Rev. John Phillipps, of Membury, 
Devon. Edited by Mbs Gwatkin. 12mo., pp. 91. London, G. B. 
Whittaker, 1839. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 66 — 85. 

(c) The Courtship of Eoger and Bet, with a Glossary. Devonport, 1868. 
A reprint of the edition of 1839. 

The Dialogue was written by Mrs Palmer, a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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It is in the Dialect of North Devon. Mrs Gwatkin was Mrs Palmer's 
daughter. 

10. Traditions of Devonshire on the Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. 
By Mrs Bkay. 3 vols, 12mo. London y Murray, 1838. 

This is addressed in a series of letters to Robert Southcy. It contains a con- 
siderable number of West Devon Provincialisms. The authoress (formerly 
Mrs Stothard) was the wife of the Vicar of Tavistock. 

11. Bnstic Sketches, being Poems on Angling, in the Dialect of East 
Devon, by Pisoator [Mr George Pttlman, of Axminster], Taimlony 
1842. . 

There is a reprint of this, dated London^ 1871. 

12. Poetical Letters tu es brither Jan, and a Witch Story, tha old 
Hnmman way the nrd Cloke, nr tha evil Eye, in the Devonshire 
Dialect. By Nathan Hogg. Fourth edition, 12mo. London, 1860. 

By Mr Henry Baird of Exeter. This fourth edition is altered and enlarged. 
The 3rd edition is dated London, J. B. Smith, 1858. A still earlier edition is 
dated Extter, 1847) and must be the 1st. The 2nd is dated London, Chapman 
and HaU, 1850. 

13. A New Series of Poems in the Devonshire Dialect : including the 
Witch Stoiy of Mucksy Lane, and the Kenton Ghost. By Nathan 
Hogg. Fpurth edition, 12nio. London, 1866. 

14. Nathan Hogg's Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 
Piffch edition, with additions. Post 8vo. London, J. E. Smith, n. d. 

16. The Sohg of Solomon in the Devonshire Dialect. Erom the author- 
ised English Version. By Henry Batbd, author of * Nathan Hogg*s 
Letters and Poems' in the same dialect. 16mo. ^Londrea, I860.] 
260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

16. The Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire Dialect. From the 
authorised English Version. By George P. E. Ptjlman. 16mo. 
[Londres, 1860.J 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

17. The Gospel of St Matthew, translated into "Western English as spoken 
in DevonMiire. By Henry Baird. 16mo. Londres, 1863. 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

18. Brither Jan's visit ta tha Crismiss Pantymime ; a poetical epistle in 
the Devonshire Dialect ; with other eiffusions. By W. Hare. 2nd 
ed. 12mo., pp. 66. Exeter, W. Hare, 1863. 

19. Language, with Special reference to the Devonian Dialects. By Sm 
John BowRiNG, LL.D., E.E.S., M.E.A.S., etc. Printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, Part v. (1866), pp. 13 — 38. 

20. Jim and Nell : A Dramatic Poem in the Dialect of North Devon. 
By a Devonshire man. Printed for Private Circulation. Sm. 8vo., 
pp. 66. London, 1867. 

A Poem in 137 six-line stanzas. A copious Glossary is appended, pp. 39 — 66. 
The author has kindly presented a copy to the E. D. S. 

21. Glossary of the Devon Dialect. Preliminary list. 

^ list of ahout 800 words printed on a sheet for private circulation hy John 
Shelly, in November, 1868. Mr Shelly's MS. Glossary is to be printed for 
the E. D. S. 
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Jan haying zeen the wond'rous zoights ! 
In Lunnon, both by days and noights, 

Zurprizing to be hurd ; 
A thoft of going home again, 
But ztayed to zee the yirst of men, 

The great King George the third. 

And hearing Maister King were bent 
To tak a journey down in Kent, 

To yeiw the yoUunteers : 
Jan zaid a would go down along, 
And mix among the moi^hty throng 

To yeiw mun and his peers. 

5. The Eural Economy of the West of England, including Devonshire, 
and parts of Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall. By Mr 
Mabshall. 2 vols., 8vo. Londony 1796. 

Vol. I. pp. 323 — 332, contains a Glossary of the Proyincialisms of West 
Deyonshire, which has been reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 6. 

6. A provincial Vocabulary ; containing, for the most part, such words 
as are current amongst the common people in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. Monthly Magazine, voL xxvi. [1808], pp. 421, 544 : vol. xxix. 
[1810], p. 431. 

This yocabulary is incomplete, extending only as far as Gi, and it does not 
appear to haye been continued. There is a list of Deyonshire words in Moore's 
History of Deyonshire (1829), yol. i., p. 506 ; and another in the Topographical 
and Statistical Description of the County of Deyon, by George A. Cooke ; p. 
302. London^ n. d. (but 1825 ?). See also the Gent Maga. for 1793, p. 
1083. 

7. A Comish English Vocabulary; a Vocabulary of local Names, 
chiefly Saxon, and a Provincial Glossary. By the Eev. Robekt Pol- 
WHELE. 4to. Truro and London (Cadell), 1808. 

This forms also the 6th vol. of Polwhele*s History of Cornwall (see ante, p. 
25). The Glossary contains almost as many Deyonsnire as Cornish words, and 
many of those marked only C are used in Deyonshire also. Indeed there is 
yery little, if any, distinction between the dialect of E. Cornwall and W. 
Deyon. 

8. A Pamphlet called — Old England for ever : from a Devonshire Jog- 
trot, not of too high or low a rate. 8vo. Exeter^ T. Flindell, 1819. 

9. (a) A Dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect (iu three parts). By A 
TiAj)Y ; to which is added a Glossary, by J. F. Palmer. Post 8vo., 
pp. 107. London^ Longmans, 1837. 

This is said to haye been printed from an incomplete copy, but it diffei-s in 
many respects from the next edition. Palmer's Glossary is much more copious 
than that of PhUlipps, appended to the subsequent editions of the Dialogue. 

(6) A Devonshire Dialogue, m four parts : to which is added a Glossary, 
for the most part by the late Eev. John Phillipps, of Membury, 
Devon. Edited by Mrs Gwatkin. 12mo., pp. 91. London, G. B. 
Whittaker, 1839. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 65 — 85. 

(c) The Courtship of Eoger and Bet, with a Glossary, Devonport, 1868. 
A reprint of the edition of 1839. 

The Dialogue was written by Mi's Palmer, a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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It is in the Dialect of North Devon. Mrs Gwatkin was Mrs Palmer's 
daughter. 

10. Traditions of Devonshire on the Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. 
By Mes BitAY. 3 vols, 12mo. London, Murray, 1838. 

This is addressed in a series of letters to Robert Southey. It contains a con- 
nderable number of West Devon Provincialisms. The authoress (formerly 
Mrs Stothard) was the wife of the Vicar of Tavistock. 

11. Eustic Sketches, being Poems on Angling, in the Dialect of East 
Devon, by Pisoatob [Mr George Pttlman, of Axminster]. Taimton, 
1842. . 

There is a reprint of this, dated London, 1871. 

12. Poetical Letters tu es brither Jan, and a Witch Story, tha old 
Hnmman way the nrd Cloke, ur tha evil Eye, in the Devonshire 
Dialect. By Nathan Hogg. Fourth edition, 12mo. London, 1860. 

By Mr Henry Baird of Exeter. This fourth edition is altered and enlarged. 
The 3rd edition is dated London, J. B. Smith, 1858. A still earlier edition is 
dated Exeter, 1847, and must be the 1st. The 2nd is dated London, Chapman 
and HaU, 1850. 

13. A New Series of Poems in the Devonshire Dialect : including the 
Witch Stoiy of Mucksy Lane, and the Kenton Ghost. By Nathan 
Hogg. Fourth edition, 12nio. London, 1866. 

14. Nathan Hogg's Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 
Pifth edition, with additions. Post 8vo. London, J. E. Smith, n. d. 

16. The Sobg of Solomon in the Devonshire Dialect. Prom the author- 
ised EngliSi Version. By Henry Batbd, author of * Nathan Hogg's 
Letters and Poems' in the same dialect. 16mo. \_Londres, I860.] 
260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

16. The Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire Dialect. From the 
authorised English Version. By George P. E. Ptjlman. 16mo. 
[Londres, 1860.J 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

17. The Gospel of St Matthew, translated into Western English as spoken 
in Devondiire. By Henry Baird. 16mo. Londres, 1863. 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

18. Brither Jan's visit ta tha Crismiss Pantymime ; a poetical epistle in 
the Devonshire Dialect ; with other eflPusions. By W. Hare. 2nd 
ed. 12mo., pp. 65. Exeter, W. Hare, 1863. 

19. Language, with Special reference to the Devonian Dialects. By Sm 
John Bowring, LL.D., F.E.S., M.E.A.S., etc. Printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, Part v. (1866), pp. 13 — 38. 

20. Jim and Nell : A Dramatic Poem in the Dialect of North Devon. 
By a Devonshire man. Printed for Private Circulation. Sm. 8vo., 
pp. 66. London, 1867. 

A Poem in 137 six-line stanzas. A copious Glossary is appended, pp. 39 — 66. 
The author has kindly presented a copy to the E. D. S. 

21. Glossary of the Devon Dialect. Preliminary list. 

^ list of ahout 800 words printed on a sheet for private circulation hy John 
Shelly, in November, 1868. Mr Shclly's MS. Glossary is to be printed for 
the E. D. S. 
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Jan haying zeen the wond'rous zoights ! 
In Lunnon, both by days and noigbts, 

Zorprizing to be hurd ; 
A thoft of going home again, 
Bat ztayed to zee the yirst of men, 

The great King George the third. 

And hearing Maister King were bent 
To tak a journey down in Kent, 

To veiw the yoUunteers : 
Jan zaid a would go down along. 
And mix among the moighty throng 

To yeiw mun and his peers. 

5. The Eural Economy of the West of England, including Devonshire, 
and parts of Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall. By Mr 
MAESHAUi. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1796. 

Vol. I. pp. 323 — 332, contains a Glossary of the Provincialisms of "West 
Devonshire, which has been reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 6. 

6. A provincial Vocabulary ; containing, for the most part, such words 
as are current amongst the common people in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. Monthly Magazine, vol. xxvi. [1808], pp. 421, 544 ; vol. xxix. 
[1810], p. 431. 

This vocabulary is incomplete, extending only as far as Gi, and it does not 
appear to have been continued. There is a list of Devonshire words in Moore's 
History of Devonshire (1829), vol. i., p. 606 ; and another in the Topographical 
and Statistical Description of the County of Devon, by George A. Cooke ; p. 
302. London, n. d. (but 1825 P). See also the Gent. Maga. for 1793, p. 
1083. 

7. A Comisli English Vocabulary; a Vocabulary of local Names, 
chiefly Saxon, and a Provincial Glossary. By the Eev. Eobebt Pol- 
WHELE. 4to. Truro and London (Cadell), 1808. 

This forms also the 6th vol. of Polwhele's History of Cornwall (see ante, p. 
25). The Glossary contains almost as many Devonshire as Cornish words, and 
many of those marked only C are used in Devonshire also. Indeed there is 
very little, if any, distinction between the dialect of £. Cornwall and W. 
Devon. 

8. A Pamphlet called — Old England for ever : from a Devonshire Jog- 
trot, not of too high or low a rate. 8vo. Exeter, T. Fhndell, 1819. 

9. (a) A Dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect (in three parts). By A 
TjaW ; to which is added a Glossary, by J. F. Palmer. Post 8vo., 
pp. 107. London, Longmans, 1837. 

This is said to have been printed from an incomplete copy, but it diffei-s in 
many respects from the next edition. Palmer's Glossary is much more copious 
than that of Phillipps, appended to the subsequent editions of the Dialogue. 

(6) A Devonshire Dialogue, in four parts : to which is added a Glossary, 
for the most part by the late Eev. John Phillipps, of Membury, 
Devon. Edited by Mrs Gwatkin. 12mo., pp. 91. London, G. B. 
Whittaker, 1839. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 66 — 86. 

(c) The Courtship of Roger and Bet, with a Glossary. Devonport, 1868, 
A reprint of the edition of 1839. 

The Dialogue was written by Mra Palmer, a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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It is in the Dialect of North Deyon. Mrs Gwatkin was Mrs Pahiier*B 
daughter. 

10. Traditions of Devonshire on the Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. 
By Mrs Beat. 3 vols, 12mo. London, Murray, 1838. 

This is addressed in a scries of letters to Robert Southey. It contains a con- 
siderable number of West Devon Proyincialisms. The authoress (formerlj 
Mrs Stothard] was the wife of the Vicar of Tavistock. 

11. Bustle Sketches, being Poems on Angling, in the Dialect of East 
Devon, by Piscatok [Me George Pulman, of Axminster]. Tauvion^ 
1842. . 

There is a reprint of this, dated London, 1871. 

12. Poetical Letters tu es brither Jan, and a Witch Story, tha old 
Humman way the nrd Cloke, nr tha evil Eye, in the Devonshire 
Dialect. By !n athan Hogg. Fourth edition, 12mo. London, 1860. 

By Mr Henry Baird of Exeter. This fourth edition is altered and enlarged. 
The 3rd edition is dated London, J. B. Smith, 1858. A still earlier edition is 
dated Exeter, 1847, and must be the 1st. The 2nd is dated London, Chapman 
and Hall, 18d0. 

13. A New Series of Poems in the Devonshire Dialect : including the 
Witch Stoiy of Mucksy Lane, and the Kenton Ghost. By Nathan 
Hogg. Ppurth edition, 12mo. London, 1866. 

14. Nathan Hogg's Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 
Fifth edition, with additions. Post 8vo. London, J. E. Smith, n. d. 

16. The Sohg of Solomon in the Devonshire Dialect. From the author- 
ised English Version. By Henby Baihd, author of * Nathan Hogg's 
Letters and Poems ' in the same dialect. 16mo. \_Londre8, 1860. J 
260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

16. The Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire Dialect. From the 
authorised English Version. By Geobge P. E. Pulman. 16mo. 
[Londres, I860.] 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

17. The Gospel of St Matthew, translated into Western English as spoken 
in Devonabire. By Henby Batbd. 16mo. Londrea, 1863. 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

18. Brither Jan's visit ta tha Crismiss Pantymime ; a poetical epistle in 
the Devonshire Dialect ; with other eflPusions. By W. Hare. 2nd 
ed. 12mo., pp. 66. Exeter, W. Hare, 1863. 

19. Language, with Special reference to the Devonian Dialects. By Sir 
John BowBTNG, LL.D., F.E.S., M.E.A.S., etc. Printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, Part v. (1866), pp. 13 — 38. 

20. Jim and Nell : A Dramatic Poem in the Dialect of North Devon. 
By a Devonshire man. Printed for Private Circulation. Sm. 8vo., 
pp. 56. London, 1867. 

A Poem in 137 six-line stanzas. A copious Glossary is appended, pp. 39 — 66. 
The author has kindly presented a copy to the E. D. S. 

21. Glossary of the Devon Dialect. Preliminary list. 

^ list of about 800 words printed on a sheet for private circulation by John 
Shelly, in Noyember, 1868. Mr Shelly's MS. Glossary is to be printed for 
the £. D. S. 
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Jan haying zeen the wond'rous zoights ! 
In Lunnon, both by days and noigbts, 

Zorprizing to be hurd ; 
A thoft of going home again, 
Bat ztayed to zee the yirst of men, 

The great King George the third. 

And hearing Maister King were bent 
To tak a journey down in Kent, 

To veiw the yoUunteers : 
Jan zaid a would go down along, 
And mix among the moi^hty throng 

To yeiw mun and his peers. 

5. The Eural Economy of the West of England, including Devonshire, 
and parts of Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall. By Mr 
MAESHAUi. 2 vols., 8vo. London^ 1796. 

Vol. I. pp. 323 — 332, contains a Glossary of the Provincialisms of West 
Devonshire, which has been reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 6. 

6. A provincial Vocabulary ; containing, for the most part, such words 
as are current amongst the common people in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. Monthly Magazine, vol. xxvi. [1808], pp. 421, 644 ; vol. xxix. 
[1810], p. 431. 

This vocabulary is incomplete, extending only as far as Gi, and it does not 
appear to have been continued. There is a list of Devonshire words in Moore's 
History of Devonshire (1829), vol. i., p. 606 ; and another in the Topographical 
and Statistical Description of the County of Devon, by George A. Cooke ; p. 
302. London, n. d. (but 1826 ?). See also the Gent. Maga. for 1793, p. 
1083. 

7. A Comisli English Vocabulary; a Vocabulary of local Names, 
chiefly Saxon, and a Provincial Glossary. By the Eev. Eobebt Pol- 
WHELE. 4to. Truro and London (Cadell), 1808. 

This forms also the 6th vol. of Polwhele's History of Cornwall (see ante, p. 
26). The Glossary contains almost as many Devonshire as Cornish words, and 
many of those marked only C are used in Devonshire also. Indeed there is 
very little, if any, distinction between the dialect of E. Cornwall and W. 
Devon. 

8. A Pamphlet called — Old England for ever : from a Devonshire Jog- 
trot, not of too high or low a rate. 8vo. Exeter, T. FHndell, 1819. 

9. (a) A Dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect (in three parts). By A 
Lady; to which is added a Glossary, by J. F. Palmer. Post 8vo., 
pp. 107. London, Longmans, 1837. 

This is said to have been printed from an incomplete copy, but it diffei-s in 
many respects from the next edition. Paltaier's Glossary is much more copious 
than that of Phillipps, appended to the subsequent editions of the Dialogue. 

(6) A Devonshire Dialogue, in four parts : to which is added a Glossary, 
for the most part by the late Itev. Jokn Phillipps, of Membury, 
Devon. Edited by Mes Gwatkin. 12mo., pp. 91. London, G. B. 
Whittaker, 1839. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 66 — 86. 

(c) The Courtship of Eoger and Bet, with a Glossary. Devonport, 1868. 
A reprint of the edition of 1839. 

The Dialogue was written by Mrs Palmer, a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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It is in the Dialect of North Deyon. Mrs Gwatkin was Mrs Pahiier*B 
daughter. 

10. Traditions of Devonshire on the Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. 
By Mrs Beat. 3 vols, 12mo. Londouy Murray, 1838. 

This is addressed in a scries of letters to Robert Southey. It contains a con- 
siderable number of West Devon Proyincialisms. The authoress (formerlj 
Mrs Stothard] was the wife of the Vicar of Tavistock. 

11. Bxistic Sketches, being Poems on Angling, in the Dialect of East 
Devon, by Pisoatok [Me George I^ulman, of Axminster]. Taunton, 
1842. . 

There is a reprint of this, dated London, 1871. 

12. Poetical Letters tu es brither Jan, and a Witch Story, tha old 
Humman way the nrd Cloke, ur tha evil Eye, in the Devonshire 
Dialect. By Inathan Hogg. Fourth edition, 12mo. London^ 1860. 

By Mr Henry Baird of Exeter. This fourth edition is altered and enlarged. 
The 3rd edition is dated London, J. B. Smith, 1858. A still earlier edition is 
dated Exeter, 1847, and must he the Ist. The 2nd is dated London, Chapman 
and Hall, 18d0. 

13. A New Series of Poems in the Devonshire Dialect : including the 
Witch Story of Mucksy Lane, and the Kenton Ghost. By Nathan 
Hogg. Pgurth edition, 12mo. London, 1866. 

14. Nathan Hogg's Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 
Fifth edition, with additions. Post 8vo. London, J. E. Smith, n. d. 

16. The Sohg of Solomon in the Devonshire Dialect. From the author- 
ised English Version. By Heney Baird, author of * Nathan Hogg's 
Letters and Poems' in the same dialect. 16mo. ILondres, 1860. J 
250 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

16. The Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire Dialect. From the 
authorised English Version. By Geobge P. E. Pulman. 16mo. 
[Londres, I860.] 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

17. The Gospel of St Matthew, translated into Western English as spoken 
in Devondiire. By Henby Batbd. 16mo. Londres, 1863. 

260 copies printed at the cost of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

18. Brither Jan's visit ta tha Crismiss Pantymime ; a poetical epistle in 
the Devonshire Dialect ; with other effusions. By W. Hake. 2nd 
ed. 12mo., pp. 66. Exeter, W. Hare, 1863. 

19. Language, with Special reference to the Devonian Dialects. By Sir 
John Bowbing, LL.D., F.E.S., M.E.A.S., etc. Printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, Part v. (1866), pp. 13 — 38. 

20. Jim and Nell : A Dramatic Poem in the Dialect of North Devon. 
By a Devonshire man. Printed for Private Circulation. Sm. 8vo., 
pp. ^, London, 1867. 

A Poem in 137 six-line stanzas. A copious Glossary is appended, pp. 39 — 56. 
The author has kindly presented a copy to the E. D. S. 

21. Glossary of the Devon Dialect. Preliminary list. 

^ list of ahout 800 words printed on a sheet for private circulation hy John 
Shelly, in November, 1868. Mr Shelly's MS. Glossary is to he printed for 
the £. D. S. 
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22. Some Incmiry into the Association of the Dialects of Devon and 
Comwall. By fe. N. Worth, Joumalof the EoyalLostitution of Corn- 
wall, No. xi., 1870. 

There is a list of four Devonian Provincialisms in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1854, p. 84, and some will be found occasionallv noted in 
Notes and Queries. In a bookseller's catalogue for July, 1873, is tne follow- 
ing entry : — " History of Devonshire, with list of the Provincialisms. 4to, 
400 pp., woodcuts, unpublished, no title. Bds. 4s. 6d., n. d.'' On application 
to the bookseller a few months after, he stated that it was sold, and he could 
give no further account of it There are some remarks upon West-country 
words, with a word-list, at p. 125 of the ^ Countryman's Conductor in reading 
and writing true English ', oy John White ; Exeter, 1701. 

Dorsetshire. The following list has been kindly revised by the 
.-^Rev. W. BARNES. 

1 . Poems on several occasions, formerly written by John Free, D.D. 
The second edition. 12mo. London, E. Owen, 1757. 

At pp. 81 — 84 is ' A Letter from a Parish Clerk in Dorsetshire, to an Absent 
Vicar, in the Dialect of the County.* 

2. John Bull and Tom Stiles ; a Conversation between Two Labourers 
on the Times. 8vo., pp. 12. Blandford, 1838. 

3. The Unioneers ; a little tak about the Times, wi a new Fiable o' 
the Crow an' the Pig [in verse]. 12mo., pp. 11. Dorchester, 1838. 

This originally appeared in the Dorset County Chronicle, December, 1838. 

4. *Poenis of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect ; with a Dissertation 
and Glossary. By "William Bailnes. 12mo. London, J. E. Smith, 
1844. 

All of these poems, and most of the other Dorset poems by the same writer, 
were first printed in the Dorset County Chronicle, 

*Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect; with a Dissertation 
and Glossary. By Wm. Babnes. Second ed. ; the Dissertation and 
Glossary enlarged and corrected. 12mo'., pp. 411. London, J. E. 
Smith, 1848. [The Diaaertation occupies pp. 1 — 60; the Glossary , 
pp. 313-411.] 

a third edition (without the Dissertation and Glossary), lb., 

J. E. Smith, 1862. 

4th ed., 12mo, pp. 211. lb., 1866. 

5. *Hwomcly Rhymes : a second Collection of Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect. By William Babnes. 12mo, pp. 216. Londo7i, 
J. E. Smith, 1859. 

Second ed. 12mo, pp. 216. Ih, J. E. Smith, 1863. 

6. The Song of Solomon in the Dorset Dialect, from the Authorised 
Eng. version. By the Eev. Wm. Baenes. 16mo., p. 19, 1869. 

Only 260 copies printed for H. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

7. *A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ; with the His- 
tory, Outspreading, and Bearings of the South- Western English. By 
W. Barnes, B.D. 8vo., pp. 103. Published for the Philological Soc. 
by A. Asher and Co., Berlin, 1863, 

8. *Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect. By William 
Babnes. A third Collection. London, J. E. Smith, 1863. 
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9. Jay Apass'd ; a Dorsetshire poem. By William Barnes. In 
Macmillan's Magazine, May, 18(>4 ; p. 53. 

10. At the Door ; a Dorsetshire Poem. By William Barnes. In 
Macmillan's Magazine, Sept. 1864 ; pp. 416 — 7. 

11. Fellowship (in Dorset dialect). By William IJarnes. In 
Macmillan's Magazine, Nov. 1864 ; p. 56. 

12. A Glossary of Provincial Words used in the County of Dorset. 
12mo., pp. 8. London, J. Gray Bell, 1851. (Only 60 copies printed.) 

13. *A Hamet set in a hollow tree.' A Fable; 30 lines, signed 
*Old Towler.' Temple, March, 1858. 

14. John Thomas and Plullus. Dree o'm a-taeken. A. single sheet. 
Blandford, 1862. 

15. An Eclogue in the Dorset Dialect, in two ' parts. By Robert 
Young. 12mo. Blandford, J. H. Bartlett, 1862. 

16. Eabin Hill's Visit to the Railway, &c., in the Dorset Dialect. By 
EoBERT Young. Small 8vo, pp. 20. Yeovil, 'Western Gazette* 
Office. No date. 

17. Rabin Hill's Visit to the Railway ; what he zeed and done : and 
what he zed about it. By Robert Young. Part Second. Small 8vo, 
pp. 16. The Hive ; Sturminater Newton, 1864. 

"^8. Rabin Hill's Excursion to Weston-Super-Mare, to see the open- 
ing of the New Pier, 5th June, 1867. By Robert Young. Small 
8vo, pp. 23. Yeovil, ' Western Gazette and Flying Post' Office, [1867]. 

19. B'ye Mos' Ready. On a sheet, 112 lines. By Robert Young. 
Sturminater Newton, 1868. 

20. Epistle from Roger Coulter, of Dorsetshire, to his friend Giles 
Bloomfield, the Suffolk Farmer's Boy. (This poem of 28 lines, in 
the Dorset Dialect, is found at the end of Bloomfield's Poems, in some 
of the editions.) 

21. MS. copy of Words and Phrases used in Dorsetshire. By Dr 
Cuming. (A copy of this has been communicated to the E. D. S. by 
W. G. Stone, Esq. of Dorchester.) 

Durham.— See also Korthumberland. 

The Bishopric Garland, or Durham Minstrel ; being a choice Col- 
lection of English Songs, relating to the above county. Edited by 
Joseph Ritson. 12mo. Stockton, 1784. 

Reprinted in the * Northern Garlands,' by the same editor. 

8vo. London, 1810. 

The Shields Song Book ; being a Collection of Choice and Senti- 
mental Songs never before published ; written by gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood. South Shields, G. W. Barnes, 1826. 

The Bishoprick Garland : or, a Collection of Legends, Songs, 
Ballads, &c., belonging to the County of Durham. 8vo, pp. 84. 
London, 1834. 

/I 
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Only 150 copies printed, for private distribution, at the expense of the 
editor, Sir Cuthbert Sharp. 

*A Valuable Glossary of Ancient Durham "Words will "be found in 
* The Charters of Endowment, Inventories, and Account Eolls of the 
Priory of Pinchale ; * edited by the Eev. James Eae^. 8vo. Pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, 1837. 

Weardale Men and Manners, with Specimens of Dialects, by J. 
Peathekstox. With plates, 8vo. Durham^ 1840. 

*A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Teesdale, co. Durham. 
[By P. T. DiNSDALE, LL.D., Leamington.] 12mo, pp. xv. and 151. 
London^ J. R. Smith, 1849. 

The author observes, at p. vii. — *I must not omit to mention a MS. "Col- 
lection of Words used in the Bishoprick of Durham and some adjoining 
Counties," in the handwriting of Gray, the poet, wliich was recently purchased 
by Peter Cunningham, Esq. It contains 196 words, and was probably 
furnished to the poet by his friend Dr ^^'arton. Ritson also appears to have 
made a collection of such words.' 

The Song of Solomon in the Durham Dialect, as spoken at St. 
John's Chapel, Weardale. By TnoMAS Mooke. 16mo. [Zo9ic?ow, 
1859.] 

Only 250 copies printed for IT. H. Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 

See also the publications of the Surtees Society, several of which relate 
to the county of Durham. 

East Anglia. — *The Vocabulary of East Anglia ; an attempt to record 
the vulgar tongue of the twin-sister counties, Norfolk and Suffolk, as it 
existed in .the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, and still 
exists ; with proof of its Antiquity from Etymology and Authority. 
By the late Eev. Egbert Porby, Eector of Pincham, Norfolk. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. Vols i. and ii., with a portrait, pp. 638. London, 1830. 

A posthumous publication, edited by the Rev. Geo. Turner of Kettleburgh, 
with a memoir wiitten by Dawson Turner, Esq. of Yarmouth. It contains 
a long and interesting Introduction on the Origin and Progress of Popular 
Language, with a particular view to that of East Anglia ; also on the principal 
characteristics of East Anglian Pronunciation, and on the peculiarities of its 
Grammar ; and an Appenaix on the Popular Superstitions, Old Customs, and 
Proverbs of East Anglia. 

An interleaved copy, with MS. additions by R. Bevan, of Bury, belonging to 
the London Philological Society (see Trans., 1845, ii. 189), has been lent to 
the E. D. S. 

Another interleaved copy has also been lent, with MS. notes by Rev. E. S. 
Taylor and others. 

The Vocabulary of East Anglia. By Eev. E. Pqrby. Yol. iii. 
being a supplementary Volume. By the Eov. W. T. Sptjedens (1840). 
12mo, pp. xiv. and 59. London, Nichols; Norwich, E. N. Bacon, 
1858. 

Printed after the author's death. Mr. Spurdens explains that he furnished 
^orby with a great part of the materials for his collection, and his remarks 
frequently furnish corrections for Forby's book. 

Norfolk words not in Porby*s Glossary. See the Norfolk Archaeo- 
logia, vol. V. ; cf. vol. ii. p. 291. 
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Review of Forby's Glossary. See Gent. !Maga. 1830, part i. p. 37. 

Eastern England, from the Thames to the Iliimber. By Walter 
White, 2 vols, 8vo. London^ Chapman and Hall, ISGo. 

Contains a few notes on words used in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Lincolnshire. 

East Anglian, or Notes and Queries on Suhjects connected with the 
Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, and Noi-folk, edited by Saml. 
Tymms. 3 vols, Svo. 1858—69. 

This publication has been since continued. 

*Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, a handbook for visitors, &c. With 
a history of the East Coast honing fishery ; and an Etymological and 
Comparative Glossary of the Dialect of East Anglia. By J. G. Nall. 
Sm. 8vo; pp. 728. London, Longman and Co., 18(36. [The disserta- 
tion on the dialect occupies pp. 422 — 504 ; the Glossary y pp. 505 — 698.] 

Essex. — ^^'Vocabulary of the Essex Dialect, by Dan. Copsey ; com- 
municated to the Monthly Magazine, July 1, 1814 ; pp. 498 — 9 ; cf. 
p. 31. Additions to the same, by H. Narbal, appeared m the Monthly 
Magazine, March 1, 1815, p. 125. 

Tiptree Fair in 1844, a curious specimen of the ' unlettered muse '. 
By * J. B. H.' 8vo. Tiptree Heath (at Charles Clark's private press), 
1848. 

* John Noakes and !Mary Stiles ; or * an Essex Calf s ' visit to Tiptree 
Baces ; a Poem, exhibiting some of the most stiikiag lingual locaHsms 
peculiar to Essex ; with a Glossaiy. By Ciiarles Clark, Esq. of 
Groat Totham Hall, Essex. 12mo, and also piinted in post 8vo, pp. 
48. London, J. E. Smith, 1839. [The Glossary occupies pp. 34—48.] 

*A Glossary of Provincial Words used in the County of Essex. 1 2mo, 
pp. 14. London, J. Gray Bell, 1851. 

*Essay on the * East- Saxon Dialect.' By the Eev. J. M. Jephson, 
M.A., F.S.A. See The Proceedings of the Essex Archseological Society 

Spr. at Colchester), voL ii. (1863) ; the Essay begins at p. 173, and is 
ollowed by a Glossary of Essex Words, pp. 183 — 188. 

See alsoTusser's Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. Tusser 
was an Essex man, and uses many provincial terms. 

It may be remarked that Ray's Glossary contains a considerable 
number of Essex words. Bay was bom in the neighbourhood of 
Braintree. 

Exmoor. See DevonsMre. 

Fnmess.' See Lancashire. 

Oloncestershire. — The Rural Economy of Gloucestershire. By Mr 
Mabshall. 2 vols, 8vo. First edition ; London, 1789. 
. Second edition; Ih,, G. Nicol, 1796. 

See Vol. i., pp. 323—332, for * Provincialisms of the Vale of Glocester.' The 
E. D. S. has reprinted these in Gloss. B. 4. 

Abstracts of Records and Manuscripts respecting the County of 
Gloucester. By T. D. Fosbrooke. 2 vols, 4to. * Gloucester 1817. 
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Vol. i., pp. 132— 6, contains remarks on the Provincial Proverbs, Dialect, &c. ; 
the latter is illustrated by a Song, entitled * George Eidler's Oven, a right 
famous old Gloucestershire Ballad.' Another version of this Ballad is given 
in * The Scouring of the White Horse,' by T. Hughes. Set Berkshire, 

A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Gloucestershire ; with pro- 
verbs current in that County. 12mo, pp. 14. London, J. Gray Bell, 
1851. 

Will shortly be reprinted for the E. D. S. 

Our Yulgar Tongue. A Lecture on Language in general, with a few 
words on Gloucestershire in particular ; delivered before the Literary 
and Scientific Association at Gloucester, Jan. 17, 1868 . . . By the 
Eev. S. Lysons, M.A., P.S.A. 8vo. pp. 51; with Tables, and an 
Appendix of 62 pages. London, Triibner, 1868. 

*A Glossary of the Cotswold (Gloucestershire) Dialect. Illustrated . 
by Examples from Ancient Authors. By the late Eev. R. Webster 
Huntley, A.M. of Boxwell Couit, Gloucestershire. Crown 8vo, pp. 
71. London, J. R. Smith; Gloucester, E. Nest, Westgate Street, [1868]. 

220 Illustrations of Gloucestershire Dialect, compiled by F. G. 
Baylis. 12mo, 1870. 

A Glosterzhur zong on the Kerlock. [By Professor Buckman.] A 
single sheet. 

Hampshire. — MS. List of Words used in the neighbourliood of Aires- 
ford, Hants. By Rev. B. Belcher. See Phil. Soc. Trans., 1845, ii. 
109. 

On application to the Secretary of the Philological Society, it appears that 
this collection has long been lost. 

School-life at Winchester College ; with a Glossary of words, &c., 
pecuHar to Winchester College. By R. B. M[ansfield]. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 243, 2nded. London, J. C. Hotten, 1870. [The Glossary contains 
a few words that are really provincial, the rest being school slang.] 

♦The "New Forest; its history and its scenery. By J. R. Wise. 

4to, pp. viii. and 336. London, Smith, Elder, and Co., 1871. 

There is a Glossary of words used in the New Forest, at pp. 279 — 288 ; and 
other provincial words occur in the text. The publishers have kindly given 
leave to the E.D.S. to reprint these in the Glossary of Hampshire words which 
is being prepared for the Society by the Rev. "W. W. Skeat. 

A list of Hampshire words was printed at pp. 37, 38 of vol. iv. of 
Warner's Collections for Hampshire. 6 vols, 4to. London, 1795. 

These are simply collected and copied from Grose's Provincial Glossary. 

A list of Hampshire words was also printed at p. 481 of "Wheeler's Hamp- 
shire Magazine for 1828. After considerable trouble, it was discovered to be 
the ve7'i/ same list. 

At p. 137 of the same Magazine is a Dialogue between a lawyer and his client. 
The client's talk is perhaps intended to represent the Hampshire dialect; but 
it is short and not remarkable. See also Notes and Queries, 1st Scries, vol. x. 
pp. 120 and 266 ; 2ud S., xii. 493 ; 3rd S., i. 66. 

*MS. Glossary of Hampshire words. By Sir F. Madden. 

This autograph MS. has been purchased for the E. D. S. and has been tran- 
scribed for press by the Kev. W. W. Skeat, 
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♦MS. GlossaTy of Words used in the Isle of Wight. To be edited, 
with additions, by 0. Booch Smith, Esq. (brother of the compilur), 
for the E. D. S. 

Herefordshire. — Collections towards the History and Antiquities of 
the County of Hereford. By John Duncumb, A.M. 2 vols, 4to. 
Hereford, 1804-12. 

See vol. i. pp. 212 — 215, for a list of proyincial words and phrases. This 
list has been reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 12. 

*A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and some of 
the adjoining counties. [By Sir G. C. Lewis.] 12mo, pp. xii. and 
132. Londouy J. Murray, 1839. 

Kent. — Ravbnscroft'b Melismata,Musicall Phancies fitting the Court, 
Oitie, and Country Humours. 4to. London^ 1611, contains a wooing 
song in the Kentish Dialect, No. 22. 

♦MS. Glossary of * Kenticisms.' By the Rev. Samuel Pegge. 
Written in 1735. 

This important collection, containing oyer 600 words, has been purchased 
for the E. D. S., and was printed in 1874 for the Kent Archaeological Society, 
and will he reprinted for the £. D. S. It is followed by a collection of oyer 
70 Kentish Proyerhs. 

♦History and Antiquities of the Isle of Tenet (Thanet) in Kent. By 

the Rev. Jokn Lewis. 2nd ed. 4to. London, 1736. 

Contains a short Glossary of Kentish words, which has been reprinted for 
theE. D. S. as Gloss. B. 11. 

Kentish Tales in Verse and other humorous poems, with Notes 
historical, wittical, critical, wag and pragmatical. By the late 
Edwabd Naiene. Second edition. 12mo, pp. 102. Sandgate, Pur- 
day & Sons [1824]. 

Contains a tale entitled ' Dame Hobday *, partly in the Kentish Dialect. 

Dick and Sal ; or Jack and Joan's Fair : A doggerel poem. Fouith 
edition, pp. 23. Dover ; Rigden, n. d. [In the Kentish Dialect. See 
Notes & Queries, 4th S., vi. 17.] 

Some copies of the fourth edition are dated Canterbury, 1830. There was 
also a ffth edition, undated. The date of the third edition is 1830. 

The Dialect of Kent in the fourteenth Century. By Richard Morris, 
Esq. 8vo, pp. 24. Archseologia Cantiana. Vol. vi., 1866. (Reprint.) 

MS. list of Provincialisms of East Kent. By E. Sandys, Esq. See 
Phil. Soc. Trans., 1846, ii. 109. 

It appears that this collection has been long lost, ■ 

It was announced in Mr Russell Smith's Bibliographical List that 
'Clement T. Smythe, Esq., of Maidstone, is preparing a Glossary of 
this County.' It never appeared. 

Lambarde's Perambulation of the County of Kent (often reprinted) 
contains several useful hints. Other useful books are Somner's Ports 
and Ports ; Somner's Antiquities of Canterbury ; and Plot's History 
of Staffordshire, the author of which was a Kentish man. 

Boys' History of Sandwich contains a few Kentish words. See the 
Addenda. ^ 
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The best example of Kentish is * The Ayenbite of Inwj't \ or Re- 
morse of Conscience, written by Dan Michel of Northgate, A.D. 1340. 
The best edition of this treatise is that by Dr Morris, published for 
the Early English Text Society, 186G. See also the Poems of William 
of Shoreham, edited by T. Wiight for the Percy Society in 1849. Also, 
the Old Kentish Sermons in ' An old English Miscellany' (pp. 26 — 36), 
edited by Dr Morris for the E. E. T. S. in 1872. 

In Notes and Queries, Ist Ser. i, 247, 339, there is mention of a 
Kentish ballad by Tom Durfey. 

Lake district. See Gumberland. 

Lancashire. — The following excellent account of the literature of 
this county is reprinted (with additions) from * The Literature of the 
Lancashire Dialect. A Bibliographical Essay. By William E. A. 
Axon, F.E.S.L. London, Triibner & Co., 1870 * — a pamphlet of 
24 pages. The additions are also chiefly contributed by Mr Axon, 
■who has revised the whole with great care for the English Dialect 
Society. "We are also indebted, for some suggestions, to Mr J. P. 
Morris. The Preface to Mr Axon's Essay is here reprinted below : 

* None of our provincial dialects can boast of a literature so rich 
and extensive as that of Lancashire. The oldest known ballad it 
possesses dates from about the year 1548, and is entitled Warriken 
Fair. Erom that time to the publication of John Collier's " Lanca- 
shire Dialect Illustrated," in 174G, there is little of importance ; but 
since that time to the present day there has been an unbroken suc- 
cession of writers who have illustrated the quaint and strong folk- 
speech of the county of the Eed Eose. Whoso desires to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the genius and manners of the Lancashire 
])eople must study the writings of Collier, of Eobert Walker, of the 
Wilsons, and, in our own day, of Waugli, Biierley, and their fellow- 
labourers. The popularity of Mr Waugli's writings, particularly of 
his now famous lyric, *' Come whoam to thy childher an' me," has 
given a new impetus to this local literature, and almost each day 
witnesses some addition to it. The present is the first attempt to 
register the literature of the Lancashire dialect, and, like all first at- 
tempts, it is doubtless imperfect, although, as will be seen, the list is 
a long one. Such as it is, it has cost the compiler much trouble, and 
he will gratefully receive any communications which will make it 
more complete. It is oflered only as a bibliographical essay, and 
this will also explain why no philological remarks are given on the 
characteristics of the dialect. The question of a provincial glossary 
is now being discussed, and we have sanguine hopes that the work 
will be accomplished. Along with the glossary, however, we want a 
bibliography of dialectical literature, and specimens accurately tran- 
scribed into the only alphabet yet devised for their scientific notation 
— we mean the Glossic of Mr Alexander J. Ellis, E.E.S. If Mr 
Aldis Wright and his coadjutors will perform this labour, they will 
earn the gratitude of all those who love our noble English tongue, and 
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are not ashamed of gathering the flowers which blossom in its bye- 
lanes.' 

Ab-o'-th'-Yatb. See Brierley (B.). 

Abrum o' Flups. See Scholes (J.). 

AiNSWORTH (W. H.). 

The Lancashire Witches : a Eomance of Pendle Forest. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. London, 12mo, pp. xii. 480. la. Various 
other editions. 

All neet in a Grave. [By Donaldson.] Anonymous. 

Almond (J.). 
— The BiUy-Goat Club, or Bob Cloggor's Party. By John 
Almond. 8vo. Manchester, Id. 

A Bunch of Water-cresses, or an Afternoon with Old Bob. By 
John Almond, Svo. Blackburn, 4id, 

A day at Blackpoo' ; or Tommy the Bobbin Carrier and his Wife 
Mary Ann's Trip to 't Sawt Wayter. By John Almond. Manchester, 
Svo, pp. 16. 2d. 

Another edition. Blackburn. Svo. 

Dicky and Dolly at th' Blegbum Exhibition. By John 
Almond. Svo, 30 pp. Manchester, '3d, 

-How Mrs. Feathers put Four in a Bed. A Lancashire Sea-side 



Sketch. By John Almond. Svo. Blackburn. 2d. 

■Sall-o'-Betty's, or Very Proper. An East Lancashire Sketch. 



By John Almond. Svo. Blackburn. Id. 

-Tommy-the-Bobbin-Carrier*s Chep Trip to th' Sawt Wavter. 



By John Almond. Svo. Blackburn. 2d. 

The foregoing Sketches illustrate the variations of pronunciation in Black- 
bum and East Lancashire. The most noticeable difference is the use of d for 
t at the endings of words, as thad for that ; bt4d for but ; id for it. — J. H. N. 

Ashburner's Vocal Eepositoiy. See Meadows (T.). 

Axon (W. E. A). 

Billy 0*Bent's Berryin', or the Dule i' Dingle ; a Lancashire Sketch. 
By the Author of *Dr Eondeau.' Manchester. Svo, pp. S. Anonymous. 

The Black Knight of Ashton. Being an account of a Visit to 
Ashton-under-Lyne, to witness the annual ceremony of Eiding the 
Black Lad. With some Tales and Songs by the Way. By Willjam 
E. A. Axon, F.E.S.L. 76., 1S70. Svo, pp. 62. 6d. 

The Boggart of Orton Clough. By the Author of * Dr Eondeau, 
and other Stories. lb., [1S70]. Svo, pp. 8. Anonymous. Id, 

Cousin Liz. /&., 1867. Broadside. Anonymous. 

Dr Eondeau's Eevenge; and other Lancashire Sketches. By 
William. E. A. Axon. lb., 1867. 12mo, pp. 29. Zd, 

Contents. — Dr Rondeau's Revenge. — Dingle Cot. — Gallows-field Ghost. — 
Courtin' Toime. — Dukinfield Belles. — Abner Clark's Convert. — "Weaver's Song. 

Folk-Song and Folk-Speech of Lancashire. On the Ballads and 
Songs of the County Palatine, with notes on the dialect in which many 
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of them are written, with an Appendix on Lancashire-Folk-Lore, 
By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Jh, 

The Golden Bracelet : a Sketch. By the Author of * Dr Eondeau.' 
Ih, 8vo, pp. 15. Anonymous. 

The Haunted Bridge, or the Man who married a Ghost ! By the 
Author of *Dr Rondeau,' and other Stories. 76., 1870. Svo. 
Anonymous. \d. Written in conjunction with W. E. Credland. 

The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Bibliographical Essay. 
By William E. A. Axon, P.R.S.L. London^ [Hertford printed] 1870. 
8yo, pp. 23. 

Contains the titles of 279 publications. 

* Smoky Lancashire,' * Cope's Tobacco Plant.' Liverpool y April 
and May, 1871. 

The two articles in continuation were written by Joseph M. Hawcroft. 

See also Heywood (Abel). 

Bamford (S.). 

Homely Rhymes, Poems and Reminiscences. Manchester, 1864. 
Svo, pp. viii and 248, with portrait. Sa. Qd, (The glossary occupies 
pp. 246—248.) 

See Collier (J.), also Richardson (Geo.), Ridings (Elijah). 

Barber, (H., M.D.). 

Fomess Folk, The'r sayin's an dewin's; or sketches of life and 
character in Lonsdale North of the Sands. Be Roger Piketah. [Henry 
Barber, M.D.] Zotjc^ow, John Russell Smith. CoWta^e, Geo. Coward, 
1870 ; pp. v.-vi., 3-72. 

Contains 4 sketches and 8 anecdotes in the Fumess Dialect. — J. P. M. 

Bbaley (R. R.). 

After Business Jottings. Poems and Lyrics. By R. R. Bealey. 
Second edition. London [Manchester printed]. 8vo, pp. 100. Fron- 
tispiece. 

Eawr Bessey. Manchester 8vo. Hlustrated. 2d, 

Old Hall Rhymes. lb, 8vo. 3«. 

Poems. lb. Svo. Is. Or may be had separately. Id, each. 

Contents. — 1 & 2. Eawr Bessey. — 3. Mally. — 4. Owd David at Majors. — 
6. "Wurch while you con. — 6. Th' winter's comin* on. — 7. Thoose Bonny 
Bells ut Stond.— 8. My Johnny. — 9. My Own Little Baby. — 10. Courtin' 
Neet. — 11. Owd Joseph's Song. — 12. My Peace is o' but woven eawt.— 13. 
Come, Sally. 

Field Flowers and City Chimes, lb. Svo. U, 

Betty 0* Yep's Laughable Tale of Jinny Cropper. [By M. R. Lahee.] 
Anonymous. 

Bible. See Solomon's Song. 

Bigg (John Stanyan). 

Shifting Scenes, and other Poems. By J. Stanyan Bigg. London, 
William Freeman, 1862, pp. 1-172. 

Contains * Yan or two lile bits i' t' Fumess Dialect.* *Auld Granfadder 
Jones.' * T' Auld Man ' and « Lile Polly.'— J. P. M. 

Alfred Staunton. A Novel. lb. James Blackwood (no date), 
pp. 1-364. 

Contains many graphic sketches in the Fumess Dialect. Searee.—J. P. M. 
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BiLLINGTON (W.). 

A Tay an* Rum Ditty ; illustratin* t'other soide o' Waugh*s cele- 
brated pictur', * Come Wlioam to thy Childer an' me.* Manchester. 
Broadside. Anonymous. 

Cowd Winter is comin* wonst moor. By William BiLLrNGTON. 
Blackburn ; printed for the author. Broadside. 

Friends are few when Foak are poor. By Wm. Billington. 
Blackburn ; W. Millar. Broadside. 

Heaw to ged Bich. By William Billington. Blackburn; W. 
Millar. Broadside. 

Nobuddy knows bud mehsel ! By Wm. Billington. Broadside. 

Th* Shurat Weyver. By William Billington. Blackburn ; W. 
Millar. Broadside. (Above 14,000 copies of this ballad were sold, 
chiefly during the Cotton Famine.) 

Wod con a Weyver do? lb. Broadside. Also Blackburn; W. 
Millar. 

Billy Shuttle. See Millar (W.). 

Billy 0* Bent's Berryin*. [By William E. A. Axon.] Anonymous. 

Bits o' Skits. [By Tom Kershaw.] Anonymous. 

Bobbin (Paul), See Butterworth (J.). 

Bobbin (Tim.). See Collier (J.). 

Bobbin the Second (Tim.). See Walker (R). 

Bobby Shuttle. See Staton (J. T.). 

Boggart of Orton Clough. [By William E. A. Axon.] Anonymous. 

The Boggart o* Longsight. A Christmas Dialogue for Four Cha- 
racters. By the author of * An Out at Blackpool,* * St George and 
the Turkish Knight,' * Blue Beard.' Manchester ; J. Heywood. 8vo, 
pp. 8. 

Bolton (John). 

The Ulverston Perpetual Tide Table, or an explanation of the rules 
• for calculating the Moon's Age, times of high water, &c., being a 
familiar conversation between a Low Fumess mrmer and a townsman. 
Ulverston, S. Soulby, 1846, pp. iii. — ^iv., 5 — 32. 
Fumess Dialect. Very scarce. — J. P. M. 

Geological Fragments collected principally from Eambles among 
the Bocks of Fumess and Cartmel. Ulverston, D. Atkinson, 1869. 
pp. i. — viii., 264. 

Contains several sketches in the Fumess and Cumberland Dialects. — J. P.M. 

Bolton (David). 

Eeply to Heart Broken. Manchester. Broadside. 

Brathwait (R.). 

The Two Lancashire Lovers ; or the excellent History of Philocles 
and Doriclea. Expressing the faithfuU constancy and mutual fidelity 
of loyall Lovers. By Mus^us Palatintjs. ♦ * London, 1640, pp. [xi. j 
268. With Engraved Frontispiece. 

In this noyel there is one Master CamilluSy a country clown, who woos the 
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dainty heroine in a style, wliich we hardly recognize as the Lancashire yema- 
cular. 

Brierlby (Benjamin). 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate An' Owd Dizzy. ByAB hissel. Manchester, John 
Heywood, n.d, pp. 15. — J. P. if. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate at the Pantomines. By Ab hissel. Eeprinted from 
*Ben Brierloy's Journal.' Manchester, 8vo, pp. 32. 

Ab-o'-tb'-Yate at Belle Vue [Gardens]. Eeprinted from *Ben 
Brierley's Journal.' Manchester. 8vo, pp. 31. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate at Knott Mill Fair. By Ab hissel. Eeprinted from 
* Ben Brierley's Journal.' Manchester, 8vo, pp. 32. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate at the Great Show. Eeprinted from * Ben Brierley's 
Journal' for August, 1869. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 24. 2d, 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate at the Isle of Man. From his own goose-quill. 
Eeprinted from * Ben Brierley's Journal.' Manchester, 8vo, pp. 39. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate in London; or, Southern Life from a Northern 
Point of View, described in a Series of Letters from Ab to his Wife. 
Edited by Benjamin Brierley. Manchester. 8vo, pp. 127. Is, 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate's Christmas Dinner. Eeprinted from Ben Brier- 
ley's New Year's Gift. Manchester : J. Heywood. 8vo. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate's Life Policy. Communicated by an Eavesdropper. 
Eeprinted from * Ben Brierley's Journal.' Manchester. 8vo, pp. 31. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate on Times and Things. Manchester, 8yo, pp. 132. 
\s, 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate's Eeform Speech, from my Grandmother's Clock 
case : a Lancashire Story. By Benjamin Brierley. Eecitedbythe 
author (in character) at the Theatre Eoyal. Manchester, April 7th, 
1868. Broadside. 

A Batch o' Jannocks from a Lancashire Oven. Supplementary to 
*A Bundle o' Fonts,' &c. Selected from the Works of Benjamin 
Brierley. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 71. 6^^. 

Contents. — Matching for Money. — The Wayerlow Bells.— Rising in the 
"World. — A 'Strike* Adventure. — Eovin' th' Stockin'. — ^A Manchester Wed- 
ding. — The Little Nurse. 

The Bradleys' Visit to Thistledown Hall : a Comic Literlude, in one 
Act. Manchester, 8vo. M, . 

Bundle of Fonts, from a Lancashire Loom. Comprising pieces, 
humourous and pathetic, adapted for reading at Working Men's 
Clubs, &c., selected fr*om the Works of Benjamin Brierley. ♦ * Man^ 
Chester, 8vo, pp. 128. Li Four Numbers, Zd, each ; in one volume, 
boards. Is, 

Contents. — 1. The New Shirt, Jimmy the Johher. Little Jack. Ab-o' 
th'-Yate's Speech. — 2. The Gravel Gate Flood. A Christmas Dinner. Billy 
Bumps and th' Footpad. The Hazel Clough Boggart. — 3. Poothook's Court* 
ship. Puttin' th' Axins In. Jamie Ogden and his Owd Con Dur. A Cure 
for Love. — 4. Donny at Hick's Wife's Buryin'. Death of Owd Shadow. 
Love in a Smithy. The Charity Sermon. 

* Bunk Ho ' ; or a Lancashire Merry Christmas. Manchester, 8vo, 
6(f. 

Chronicles of Waverlow : Eural Sketches of Lancashire Life and 
Habits. Manchester, [1863]. 12mo,pp. 262. la.; cloth, 2«. 6d. 
Contents. —Introduction. —Trevor Hall; or, the Weaver of Window Gap. 
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— ^The Huntsman's Funeral. — A Cure for Love. — The Battle of Langley 
Heights.— The New Shirt.— Dragged Up.— The Buckhuuter's Gala.— The Old 
Thatched House. 

The Cobbler's Stratagem ; a Farce. In One Act. By Bexjamin 
BrieRLEY. Manchester. 8vo, pp. 31. 

Daisy Nook Sketches. By Benjamin Beierley. Manchester, 8vo, 
pp. 256. 1«. ; or in red cloth, 2«. 6c^. 

Contents. — A Day Out. — Our Cheap Trip.— A * Strike * Adventure. — The 
Gravel Gate Flood. — The Comet. — The Holidays. — Bunk Ho. — Annie 
Howard. — Old Radicals and Young Reformers. — The Bride of Cherry Tree 
Cottage. 

The Fratchingtons of Fratchingthorpe. A Course of Connubial 
Crosses or Fireside * Fraps.' Dedicated without permission to the free 
and enlightened denizens of Caudle-cum-Naggleton. By Bei^jamik 
Brierley. * * Manchester, 8vo, pp. 72. 

Go tak thi Eagg'd Childor and Flit. Illustratin* t'other soide o' 
"Waugh's celebrated Pictur', * Come Whoam to thi Childer an' me.* 
By Owd Linderinbant. Manchester, Broadside. Anonymous. \d. 
Another edit, with author's name. 

Irkdale ; or the Odd House in the Hollow : a Lancashire Story. By 
Benjamdj Brierley. London (Tinsley Brothers), 1865. 2 vols, 
8vo. 

Irkdale ; or the Odd House in the Hollow. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 
275. 25. 

Journal. Published Monthly. 2c?. Now published Weekly. 

The Lanchshire "Weaver Lad : a Domestic Drama, in three acts. 
By Benjamin Brierley. Manchester : J. Heywood. 

Adapted by the author from his story of the Layrock of Langleyside. 

Layxock of Langleyside. A Lancashire Story. Manchester, 1864^ 
12mo, pp. 212. Is, 
Marlocks of Meriton. Manchester, 8 vo, pp. 131. \s. 

Contents — The Boggarts of Fairy Bridge. — Matching for Money. — The 
Jacobin. — The Gallithumpians. — Christmas at Eingwood Hall. 

Th' Oddlads' Feight at th' Crystal Palace. By Ab-o'-th'-Yatb. 
Manchester : J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 16. 

Old Radicals and Young Reformers : a Sketch for the Times. Dedi- 
cated to Brightites, Derbyites, Palmerstonians, the * Tear 'em ' Ken- 
nel, and the * Whole Hog ' Style. By the author of * A Day Out.* 
Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. Id, 

Our Old Chimney Nook: a Christmas Story, Manchester, 8vo, 
pp. 64. 6d, 

Red Windows Hall : a Lancashire Story. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 
144. Is. 

Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life. With Hlustrations by C. 
Potter. Manchester, 2 vols, 8vo. 2s. 6d, each. 

Contents. — ^Vol. I: A Day Out. — A Strike Adventure. — The Comet. — 
Bunk Ho.— The Bride of Cherry Tree Cottage.— Our Cheap Trip.— The Gravel 
Gate Flood. — The Holidays. — Annie Howard. — Old Radicals and Young Re- 
formers. 

Vol. II : The New Borough ; or, the Knighthood of Sir Samson Dewdrop. 
— The Rushbearing. — The Charity Sermon.— Jone o' Fee's Courtship. — Trad- 
dlepin Fold. — Glossary. 
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Traddlepin Fold and Other Tales. With lUustrations by C. Potter. 
Manchester » 8vo, pp. 258. la. ; or, in red cloth, 2«. 6c2. 

This is Vol. II. of * Tales and Sketches, &c.*, with a fresh title. 

Contents. — The New Borough ; or, the Knighthood of Sir Samson Dew- 
drop. — Rushbearing. — The Charity Sermon. — J one o' Fee's Courtship. — Trad- 
dlepin Fold. — Glossary. 

Walmsley Fowt Flood. By Ab-o*-th*-Yate. Reprinted from 
Ben Brierley's Journal, Manchester : J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 14. 

Brierley (Thomas). 

The Henpecked Husband. By T. Brierley. Broadside. 
Nonsense and Tom-foolery, and Seriousness and Solemnity. By 
Thomas Brierley. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 31. 

Contents. — Common Sense and Mammon. — Middleton Agricultural Show. 
— A Painful Story. — The Two Pigeon Merchante. — Give me the Friend, &c. — 
Jonathan and his Wife. — Death of Reuben "Walstencroft. — Gossip over a 
"Washing Tub. — The Last of his Race. — The Shopkeepers, Thomas and John. 
— Advice. — "Whoamly Jewels. — Sammy Sapyed not such a Sapyed — The Eccen- 
tric Parson's Preface to his Sermon. — Happy Jack. — Short of Weight. — 
Cockles and Muscles aUve, alive ! — Baggin Time. — I met a pretty Maid. 

Nonsense and Tom-foolery, in Prose. By Thomas Brierley. Man* 

Chester, 8vo, pp. 36. 
Stones from a Gravel Hole. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 32. 3d, 
The Silk Weaver's Fust Bearin* Whoam, and other Tales. Man* 

Chester, 8vo. 6d, 

Briggs (John). 

The Eemains of John Briggs ; containing Letters from the Lakes, 
&c. Kirhhy Lonsdale, Arthur Foster, 1825. 

Illustrates the Cumberland, "Westmoreland, and Fumess Dialects. Very 
scarce. — J. P. M. 

The Lonsdale Magazine or Provincial Repository. Yol. i., iJ., 
A. Foster, 1820, pp. 553. Yol. ii., 76., A. Foster, 1821, pp. 472. 
Yol. iii., Kendaly J. Briggs, 1822, pp. 472. 

This is an exceedingly interesting old * Maga,* but is now very rare, I see 
from N. & Q. that it is not in the British Museum. It contains many capital 
views of northern scenery, in aquatinta ; and racy sketches illustrative of the 
Cumberland, Westmorelaud, and Furness Dialects. — J. P. M. 

Briscoe (J. P.). 

The Literature of Tim Bobbin ; being a chronologically arranged 
List of the various editions of the writings of * Tim Bobbin', with 
notes. By J. P. Briscoe, F.E.H.S., Principal Librarian of the Not- 
tingham Free Libraries, and formerly of Bolton. With a portrait of 
Tim Bobbin. Manchester [Nottingham printed], 1872. 8vo, pp. 12. 
Contains 43 entries. 

Briscoe (F. W.). 

A Femuth Cure for Slancin ; or, an Adventur uv a Lung causey 
felley uz wur i' no Berrying Club. By Tutty Wunte, a Femuth 
Felley. Bolton, 8vo, pp. 4. 

Broome (R.). See Heywood (Thomas), and Halliwell (J. 0.). 

BUTTERWORTH (JaMEs). 

A Sequel to the Lancashire Dialect By Paul Bobbin, Cousizi 
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German of the Famous Tim Bobbin, of Merry Memory. With an 
Engraving. Manchester, 1819. 8vo, pp. 46. 

Butterworth published amongst many other Trifles * A Dish of Hodge Podge 
or a Collection of Poems.' By Paul Bobbin, Esq. ; of Alt, near Oldham. Jfan- 
ehester: printed for the author, 1800. This may have some dialect matter in 
it, but as my copy, the only one I have seen, is imperfect, I cannot say with 
certainty. 

Byrom (J.). 

Miscellaneous Poems, by Jobn Byrom, M.A., F.E.S., sometime Fel- 
low of Trinity College,' Cambridge, and Inventor of the Universal 
English Shorthand. Manchester , llis. 8vo, 2 vols. Another edition. 
Leeds, 1814. 8vo, 2 vols. With Portrait. 

The first voL includes * A Lancashire Dialogue occasioned by a Clergyman 
preaching without Notes ' (p. 96) ; * a dialogue occasioned by the march of the 
Highlanders into Lancashire, in the year 1745' (p. 105); 'a dialogue about 
.compelling a person to take the oaths to the Goverument ' (p. 110). 

Cartei^s Struggles. [By M. E. Lahee.] Anonymous. 

A Case of Samples ; being Selections from the Works of J. T. 
Staton, Uncle Owdem [J. W. Mellor], W. E. A. Axon, Felix Folio 
[John Page], Tom Kershaw, and Jouo o' JeflProy's [S. Holt]. Man^ 
Chester, [1870]. 8vo, pp. 32. 3c/. 

Contents.— Mrs Shuttle "Worsted ; by J. T. Staton. — Th' Tooth wertch ; 
by J. T. Staton. — A Tale Abeawt mi Uncle Jammie ; by Uncle Owdem. — 
Cheap John; by Felix FoUo. — Lecture by Mrs Caustic ; by J. T. Staton. — 
Dr Rondeau ; by W. E. A. Axon. — A Milisho Company ; by J. T. Staton — 
William and the Robber ; by Jone o* Jeffrey's. — Mally and the Bakehouse ; 
by Tom Kershaw. 

Charlesworth (Joseph^. 

Ben Butterworth and Fossil Jim. Manchester, Broadside. See 
also Mullin (T.). — ^Thrums from the Spindle. 
Daisy Nook. Manchester, Broadside. 
Eh, dear, Mally. Manchester, Broadside. 
Ned Gagg's NeW Clooas. Manchester, Broadside. 
Poor Tum. Manchester, Broadside* 
Sam Shepley's Last Fuddle. Manchester, Broadside. 

Chattwood (E.). 

A Droll Lancashire Sketch ; or, Owd Dick un Owd Ailse fro th* 
Nimble) Nook, Edenfielt i' ther frist Chep trip wi Jem Darron un 
George Duckoth, to Liverpool, pood on by th' beighlin steam flying 
machine. By E. Chattwood. Haslingdm, 8vo, pp. 62. 

Chetham Society. 

The publications of this printing club contain many examples of 
dialect from ancient documents, &c. No doubt the Glossary Com- 
mittee will not omit to search in this mine. 

Clarke (Henry). 

The School Candidates. Utopia, 1788. 

This satiiical production of Henry Clarke, LL.D., contains a short sprcch 
in the dialect. It was privately printed at Manchester, and is now very scarce. 
A new edition, with a memoir of the author, is in preparation. 

Collier (J.). 

A View of the Lancashire Dialect, by way of a dialogue between 
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Tummus o* "Williams o* Margits o' Roaphe, and Meary o* Dicks o* 
Tummus o* Feggya. To which is added a Glossary of all the Lanca- 
shire words and phrases therein used. By T. Bobbin, Opp'n speyker 
o' th' dialect. 

Heaw arse wood wur I, eh this wark I Glooar at monny a buk. 
Manchester : sold by R. Whitworth, Bookseller ; and sold also by Mr 
Meadows, at the Angel in Corrihill, London ; Mr Higginson, AVar- 

rington ; Mr Scolfield, Rochdale ; Mr Milner, Halifax ; Wakefield 

^Leeds ; Mr "Wilkinson, printer Ripponden ; and Mr William Tay- 
lor, Oldham. First Edition. Very rare. 

The supposed date is 1746, as the book is referred to in that year in tlie 
Gentleman s Magazine, vol. xvi., pp. 527-8 ; and in the British Magazine, 
pp. 268, 437. Mr Wiliiam Harrison points out (Notes and Queries, 6th S. i. 
^45) that the specimen in the Gentleman's Magazine dijOfei-s from the text of 
Corry's edition. See further in Mr Thomas Heywood's Tract. 

Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect : by way of Dialogue, between Tum- 
mus o' William's o' Margit o' Roaphs, and Meary o' Dicks o' Tummy 
o' Peggy's. Showing in that speech the comical adventures and misfor- 
tunes of a Lancashire Clown. By Tni Bobbin. Second Edition, 
Leeds [1746]. 12mo. Scarce, 

A view of the Lancashire dialect, with a glossary of all the Lanca- 
shire words and phrases therein used. The Fourth Edition, with an 
addition of above 500 Lancashire words. London^ n. d. 8vo. Scarce, 

A View of the Lancashire Dialect ; by way of Dialogue between 
Tummus o' Williams's o' Margit o' Roaphs, and Meaiy o' Dick's o* 
Tummy o' Peggy's. Showing in that Speech the Comical Adventures 
and Misfortunes of a Lancashire Clown. To which is prefixed (by 
way of Preface) a Dialogue between the Author and his Pamphlet. 
With a few Observations for the better Pronunciation of the Dialect. 
With a Glossary of all the Lancashire Words and Phrases therein 
used. By Tim Bobbin, Fellow of Sisyphian Society of Dutch Loom 
Weavers, and an old Adept at the Dialect. The Sixth Edition. Man^ 
Chester, 1757. 12mo, pp. 51 [xxxvi.]. Scarce, 

Tim Bobbin's Toy-Shop open'd ; or, his Whimsical Amusements, 
containing His Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect, with a large Glossary, 
being the Adventures and Misfortunes of a Lancashire Clown. The 
Poem of the Black-Bird ; or. Whistling Ouzel. The Goose ; a Poem 
by an unknown hand, corrected by T[im] B[obbin]. A humorous but 
real codicil to a Conjuror's Will. Prickshaw Witch blown up ; or, the 
Conjuror out-conjured. Hoantung's Letter to the Empress of Rish- 
worth, alias the Queen at the Booth. A Letter to T. B., Esq., being 
an Explanation of the above Letter, and a State of the Case between 
her Ladyship and the Author ; together with several other humorous 
Epistles, Epitaphs, &c., in Prose and Rhyme. Also, some original, 
Lancashire, Scotch, and other Letters, never before published. Em- 
bellished with Copper-plates, designed by [J. Collier] the Author, 
and engraved by Mr Barlow, of Bolton. Manchester, Printed and 
sold by Joseph Harrop, and by the Booksellers throughout England 
and Wales. 1763. 18mo. With three Engravings. Scarce. 

A View of the Lancashire Dialect, with a large Glossary ; being the 
Adventures of a Lancashire Clown. By Tummus a Williams, &c. 
London : Printed and Sold in Paternoster Row, and by the Booksellers 
in Lancashire, 1770. 12mo, pp. 39, and 34 pp. of Glossary. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbm, containing his vif^w 
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of the Lancashire Dialect, with large additions. . . . also, his poem 
of the Flying Dragon and the man of Heaton, together with other 
of his "Whimsical Amusements. . . . Some of which never before pub- 
lished. London (? 1770). 12mo. 

Tim Bobbin's Human Passions delineated in 120 Figures, Droll, 
Satyrical, and Humourous. 1772. Folio. 

Human Passions Delineated in above 120 Figures, Droll, Satyrical, 
and Humourous. Designed in the Hogarthian Style, very useful for 
young Practitioners in Drawing. By Timo. Bobbin, Author of the 
Lancashire Dialect. N.B. Gentlemen, &c., may have any Plate or 
Plates, Painted on Canvas, or Pasteboard as largo as the life, from 
6a. to 15«. a Head by sending their Orders to the Author, near Roch- 
dale. The plates in this Book of Heads from No. 1 to 44 are published 
as the Act directs. May, 1773, fol. 26 engraved sheets, including 
portrait and title page, with six leaves of letterpress printed on one 
side only. Scarce, 

The text consists of a preface, and verses to each picture, some of them in the 
dialect. In 1858 Mr John Heywood of Manchester issued a new edition 
from the original plates which had been purchased by him. There were fresh 
issues in 1860 and 1875. 

A Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect, by way of Dialogue between 
Tummus o' Williams o' Margit o' lloalphs, and Meary o' Dicks o* 
Tummy o' Peggy's, containing the Adventuies and Misfortunes of a 
Lancashire Clown, (the Blackbird, a poem — the Goose, a poem, &c.), 
the Battle of the Flying Dragon, and the Man of Heaton. Manches^ 
ter, 1775. 12mo. 2 parts. 

Tim Bobbin's View of the Lancashire Dialect. Leeds, 1787. 8vo. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq., consisting of 
the Lancashire Dialect, with large additions and improvements ; also 
his poem of the Flying Dragon and the Man of Heaton. . . . Embel- 
lished with eleven copper plates. Manchester, VJlb* 8vo. 

Part 2, the battle, A:c., has a separate title-page and pagination. 
This edition has five additional plutes, twelve additional pages, and the glossary 
is augmented. It was published at two shillings. — J. P. B. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq Embellished 

with Ten Copper-plates. Manchester, 1793. 8vo. ; 2 parts 

This is the 1775 edition with a new title-page and different plates. — J. P. B. 

A Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect, by way of Dialogue .... 
to which are added the Flying Dragon and the man of Heaton, and 
a glossary of Lancashire words by Tim Bobbin. 1797. 12mo. 

Tim Bobbin's view of the Lancashire Dialect. With large ad- 
ditions and improvements ; also a glossary of Lancashire words and 
phrases. London, 1798. 12mo. 

Tim Bobbin's Miscellaneous Works, containing his view of the 
Lancashire Dialect ; Poem of the Flying Dragon, Man of Heaton, 
and other Whimsical Amusements. 1803. Post 8vo. 

This Edition is a reprint of the 1775 Edition, with a new title-page, and an 
addition of the Life by Townley. It contains a portrait of Tim Bohbin, and 
other plates.— J. P. B. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. London, J. Has- 
lingden, 1803. Sm. 8vo. 

A View of the Lancashire Dialect, by way of Dialogue, containing 
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the Adventures and Misfortunes of a Lancashire Clown, with Glos- 
sary. By Tim Bobbin. 12mo. Hudderafield, 1803. 

Tim Bobbin's Lancashire Dialect. 1805. 12mo. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. To which is added 
a Life of the Author, by Richard Townley, Esq. Embellished with 
Ten copper plates. Londoriy 1806. 12mo, pp. 12, 33, xiv. 200. 

With the exception of the life, this edition appears to consist of copies of the 
'View, &c.,' published by HasUngdon. Manchester, lITb. 
The Passions Humourously delineated .... containing 25 plates 

with .... Poetical description, &c. By Timothy Bobbin. London^ 

1810. 

The plates were issued plain and coloured. — J. P. B. 

The Passions Humourously delineated, 1811. 4to. The copies 
with plain plates were published at 20«., the coloured ones at £5. 2«. 6(i. 
(Watts Bib. Brit.)— J. P. B. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. SaJ/ordy Cowdroy 
& Slack, 1811. 8vo, pp. 240. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. : containing his 
view of the Lancashire Dialect, with large Additions and Improve- 
ments, also his poem of the Flying Dragon, and the Man of Heaton, 
together with other Whimsical amusements in prose and verse. To 
which is added a life of the author. Sal/ord : printed by Cowdroy 
and Slack, No. 4 Gravel Lane, 1812. 

Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. : containing his view 
of the Lancashire Dialect, with large Additions and Improvements : 
also his Poems of the Flying Dragon and the Man of Heaton. 
Together with other Whimsical Amusements in prose and verse. To 
which is added a life of the author. Manchester : J. Slack, 1818. 8vo, 
pp. 226. Portrait, and 19 engravings, some dated 1811. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. : containing his 
view of Lancashire Dialect. With large Additions and Improve- 
ments ; and a Glossary. Also, his Poem of theFlpng Dragon and the 
Man of Heaton. Together with other Whimsical Amusements in 
Prose and Yerse. To which is added a Life of the Author by Eichard 
Townley, Esq. Embellished with Ten Copper-plates. London : 
T. & J. Allman, 1818. 12mo, pp. xxiii., 212. 

A Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect. » ♦ ♦ ♦ By Tim Bobbin. 
Rochdale, J, Littlewood, 1819. .12mo. 

The Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq., in prose and verse, with Me- 
moir of the Author, by John Corey. Rochdale: Westall, 1819. 
8yo, pp. xxii., 494. 

This is the best edition ; reprinted 1862, It is said that only two copies of 
1819 edition were printed on large paper. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq[. : containing his 
Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect, with large Additions and Improve- 
ments : also his Poem of the Flying Dragon and the Man of Heaton. 
Together with other Whimsical Amusements in Prose and Yerse. To 
which is added a Life of the Author. Printed by J. Slack for T. 
Sowler. Manchester, 1820. 8vo, pp. 226. The portrait, which forms 
the frontispiece, varies from the others. The Illustrations (19) which 
are full page, were executed by J. Slack. This edition has several 
rudely executed Woodcuts for tail-pieces. Many of the plates bear the 
date 1811.— J. P. B, 
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The Human Passions, &c. 25 Plates. liochdahy 1820. Quarto. 

Tim Bobbin's Lancashire Dialect; and Poems. Plates by G. 
Cruikshank. Eendered intelligible to general readers by a literal inter- 
pretation, and the obsolete words explained by quotations from the 
most early of the English authors. London, 1828. 8vo, pp. viii. 184. 
Again in 1833. 

The Lancashire Dialect; or, Tummus and Meary, being the 
Laughable adventures of a Lancashire Clown, to which are added 
Lancashire Hob and the Quack Doctor, Pluralist and old Soldier, 
Epitaph on Tim Bobbin's Gravestone. By Tim Bobbin. Manchester, 
W. Willis, 1839. 12mo, pp. 36. Some issued with a paper cover : 
London: A^ K. Newman & Co., and John Chidley. Birmingham: 
Perryman. Manchester : W. WiUis, A. Heywood, and J. B. Eoger- 
son. Glasgow : "W. R. Mc'Phun. 

Tim Bobbin's Lancashire Dialect ; and Poems. [I^y J- Colliee.] 
Pp. viii. and 184. London, Hy. Washboume, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, 1845. 

A Glossary, pp. 121— 144.— W. W. S 

The Passions humourously delineated by Timothy Bobbin, Esq. 
With Poetical Descriptions. 1846. Lnp. 8vo. This edition contains 
27 coloured en^avin^s. — J. P. B. 

The Lancashire Dialect ; or, the Adventures and Misfortunes of a 
Lancashire Clown, in a Dialogue, to which is added a Glossary by 
Tim Bobbin, Esq. ^Leeds, Webb and Millington, 1847. 12vo, pp. 47. 

The Dialect of South Lancashire ; or, Tim Bobbin's Tummus and 
Meary, with his rhymes, and an enlarged Glossary of Words and 
Phi'ases. By S. Bampord. 2nd ed., pp. xxii and 266. London, J. E. 
Smith, 1854. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 153— 264.— W. W. S. 

Dialect of South Lancashire ; or, Tim Bobbin's Tummus and Meary, 
revised and corrected, with his rhymes, and an enlarged and amended 
Glossary. By Samuel Bamford. Manchester, 1850. 12mo, pp. xxiv. 
241. 

The Lancashire Dialect. A Dialogue between Tummus o' Wil- 
liams o' Margit o'Roalphs, and Meary o' Dick's o' Tummy's o' Peggy's ; 
by Tim Bobbin. To which is added a rendering into simple Engnsh, 
with . . , explanatory notes, &c., by E. Eidings. Manchester [1857]. 
8vo. 

Tim Bobbin's Human Passions delineated, in above 120 Pigures, 
Droll, Satyrical, and Humourous, designed in the Hogarthian style, 
accompamed by explanations in verse. London [1858]. 44 En- 
gravings from the original plates. 

The Lancashire Diadect : a Dialogue between Tummus o' Williams's 
o' Margit o' Eoaph's, an* Meary o' Dick's o' Tummy's o' Peggy's • by 
Tim Bobbin. To which is added a rendering into simple English^ 
with the idioms and similes retained, and Explanatory Notes, &c., by 
Elijah Hidings. Manchester, [1859]. 8vo, pp. 67. With engravings 
from the original copper plates. 

Tim Bobbin's Human Passions delineated; from the Original 
Plates, with Explanatory Notes, &c. Manchester : J. Heywood, 18G0. 
Demy Folio. 

The Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq., in Prose and Yerse, with a Memoir 
of the Author, by John Corry ; to which is added a rendering into 

5 
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simple English of the Dialogue of Tmnmus and Meary, with the 
Idioms and Similes retained, and Explanatory Notes, &c., by Elijah 
Bidings. Manchestery J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 634. 1862. 

The Lancashire Dialect, The Battle of the Flying Dragon and the 
Man of Heaton, The Blackbird, Lancashire Hob and the Quack 
Doctor, Three Conceited Beauties, The School-boy and the Hungry 
Sow, etc. etc. By Tim Bobbin. Reprinted from the Original Edition, 
and illustrated with facsimiles of the Author's own Engravings. 
Manchester y [1862]. 16mo, pp. 96. 4 engravings. 

Human Passions delineated in above 120 Figures, Droll, Satyrical, 
and Humourous, designed in the Hogarthian Style, very useful for 
young practitioners in Drawing. By Time. Booby, Author of the 
Lancashire Dialect. Published as the Act directs. May 1773. [New 
Edition. Published by John Heywood, Manchester.] Mr Axon re- 
viewed this edition in the Academy, March 14, 1874. 

Tim Bobbin's Tales, or Thomas and Mary rendered into simple 
English; with the idioms and similes retained from the original 
vernacular of John Collier, alias Tim Bobbin, Esq. By Elijah 
Ridings. Mcmcheater, 8vo, pp. 56, Vignette by Holding, on cover. 
Townley*s memoir of Collier is prefixed. 

Tummus an* Meary Modernised ; being a rendering into the Lan- 
cashire vernacular of the present time of Tim Bobbin's famous pro- 
duction, * The Laughable Adventures of a Lancashire Clown.' By 
Tom Kershaw. Adapted for public reading. Manchester. 8vo, pp. 
32. 3d. 

Tim Bobbin's Yiew of the Lancashire Dialect. Hyde (G. Booth) 
with engravings. 

The Lancashire Dialect ; containing the Adventures and Misfortunes 
of a Lancashire Clown; a Pastoral in the Cumberland Dialect and 
several genuine pieces of Wit and Humour in the Welch, Scotch and 
Insh method of Pronouncing the EngHsh Language. London, 
12mo. 

Tim Bobbin's Yiew, &c. Maneheatery n. d. post 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, with additions. London, 
16mo, pp. 166. 

The Works of Tim Bobbin, including the Lancashire Dialect or 
Tummus and Meary ; the Battle of the Flying Dragon and the Man 
of Heaton ; the Blackbird ; Lancashire Hob and the Quack Doctor 
Reprinted from the original edition and illustrated with facsimiles ol 
the Author's own Engravings. Manchester [Circa 1866]. 

Price One Penny. The Poetical Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. : 
containing the Blackbird, the Flving Dragon, the Queen at the Booth, 
Hoantung's Letter, the Three Conceited Beauties, Lancashire Hob, 
&c., and a Glossary of upwards of 2000 Lancashire phrases. Leeds 
and Manchester y n. d. 8vo, pp. 32. Woodcut of Lancashire Hob. 

Price One Penny. Life and Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. : con- 
taining the Eawther and his Buk, Tummus and Meary, Pnckshaw 
Witch Blown up, &c., &c, Leeds, 8vo, pp. 30. Woodcut portrait of 
Tim Bobbin. 

See also Waugh (E.). 

Collins (S.). 

Miscellaneous Poems and Songs. By Samuel Collins, the Bard 
of Hale Moss. Manchester : [1859]. 12mo, pp. xii. 92. With Bio- 
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graphical Notice signed B. B[rierley]. Some of the pieces are in 
the dialect. 

Country Gaby ! (Bain* tired o' whoam, &c.) Preston, Sheet 
broadside. 

Cooper (Joseph). 

The Temperance Reciter. By Joseph Coopeb. Bury^ 1852. 
12mo, pp. 60. 

Some of tbis writer's pieces, such as * Bodle the Bouser,' * T'other Setther- 
day neet,* * Oh, Sally/ and others, have been very popular. Of the latter, some 
hundreds of thousands have been sold in its broadside form. 

Country Words : a North of England Magazine of Literature, Science, 
and Art. Manchester, 1866-67. 8vo, pp. 272. Nos 1 — 17. No more 
published. Edited by Ch A tiles Hardwick. This journal contained 
many pieces in and on the dialect, amongst which may be named six 
articles on the Lancashire Dialect or Folk-Speech. By Jonathan 
Oldbuck [t. e. John Harland, F.S.A.]. 

Cousin Liz. [By William E. A. Axon.] Anonyiuous. 

Credland (W. R). See Axon (W. E. A.). 

Cruikshank (G.). See Collier (J.). 

Cruso (Robinson, jun.). See Laycock (Samuel). 

Darrah (Charles). Lancashire Lyric. Manchester, 8vo. Id, 

Davies (Rev. John). 

The Races of Lancashire, as indicated by the local names and the 
dialect of the county. London^ 1856. 8vo. Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society. 

Now become very scarce, and has been priced 20«. in a bookseller's cata- 
logue. The Glossary occupies pp. 226 — 242. 

Dawson. Two Countrey Felleys* Visit to th* Pomona Gerdins. 
Secund Edishun. Bolton, 1853. Anonymous. 

Dean Church Ghost I A Recitation. Manchester, Sheet Broad- 
side. 

Devil i* th' Landlord's Cellar. [By Donaldson.] Anonymous. 

Dialogue, or Bits o' Chaff betwixt the Frolicsome Folk on Manchester 
Road at Neet. Bi One ut Knows. Manchester, [1869]. 8vo, pp. 
15. Id. 

Dick Mouldyworp*s Bringin' up, &c. [By J. A. Ferguson.] Anony- 
mous. 

Donaldson. 

All Neet in a Grave. By a Lancashire Lad. Manchester, 8vo. Id 
pp. 13. 

A Lancashire Sketch. Clock Dressin* by some Rossendel Felleys. 
By a Lancashire Lad. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. Id, 

Ghost Story. By a Lancashire Lad. Manchester: J. Heywood. 
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Lancashire Sketch. Neddy's Courtship and Neddy's Eival. By a 
Lancashire Lad. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. Id 

Learning to Sing, for Charity Sermons. By a Lancashire Lai 
Manchester : J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 12. Id, 

Owd Jim's Opinion on th' attempt o' taxin uciful Matches. By 
a Lancashire Lad. Manchester : J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 8. 

Owd Jim's Yisit to th' Darren Exhibishun. By a Lancashire Lad. 
Manchester, 8vo, pp. 45. 3d, 

Owd Twist's Tnp to Blackpoo' and his Eetum wi' th* Wrang 
Likeness. By a Lancashire Lad. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. Id, 

Lancashire Sketch. Payin' th' Eent at Houghton Tower. By a 
Lancashire Lad. Manchester, 8vo. Id, 

*A Eossendel Beef-Neet 80 years ago.' By a Lancashire Lad. 
Manchester, John Heywood (no date), pp. 15. — J. P. M. 

Lancashire SketcL A Eossendel Witch. MancJtester. 8yo, pp. 
15. Id, 

A Lancashire sketch. 'A Queer Supper. By a Lancashire Lad. 
Manchester, 8yo, pp. 14. Id. 

duite Dicky Tale provin' for his wife. By a Lancashire Lad. 
Manchester : J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 15. Id, 

Takin' th' Doctor a Subject. By a Lancashire Lad, Manchester : 
J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 16. 

* Takin* Th' New Yer in.' By a Lancashire Lad. Mancliester, 
John Heywood (no date), pp. 16. — J. P. M. 

The Devil i' th' Landlord's Cellar. By a Lancashire Lad. Man^ 
Chester : J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 12. 

Tear Sheddin for a Twenty Pound Legacy. By a Lancashire 
Lad. Manchester: J. Heywood. 8vo, pp. 16. Id, 

Lancashire Sketch. Tooth Drawin'. By a Lancashire Lad. 
Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. Id, 

EaYesdropper. See Sketches of Village Life. 

EawT Polly. By Jim Steadmon Hisel'. [W, Millar.] Blackburn, 
Broadside. 

Fashionable Wife. [By M. E. Lahee.] Anonymous. 

Ferguson (J. A.). 

Dick Mouldywarp's Bringing up, Courtship, an' Weddin'. By the 
author oy * What aw seed ut th' Preston Eggsibishun.' Manchester » 
8yo. Sd, Anonymous. 

Follow *em Whoam fowk an* see. [By Thomas Forster Ker.] 
Anonymous. 

Ful tru un pertikler akeawnt o bwoth wat aw seed un wat aw yera 
we gooin to th' greyt Eggshibishun. Be o Felley fro Eachde. [By 
Oliyer Ormerod.] Anonymous. 

Gamwattle (Tim). See Scholes (J.). 

Gaskel's Original Comic Songs. Copyright Edition. Manchester, 
8yo, pp. 112. Contains a few pieces in the dialect. 

Gaskbll (Eev. W., M.A.). Two Lectures on the Lannashire Dialect 
By the Bjby. W. Gaskell, M.A. Lond., 1854. 8yo, pp. 31. 
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Gentleman's Magazine. Vocabulary of the Lancashire Dialect in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, Oct. 1746, pp. 627-8. 

Ghost of Owd Clock Case. [By John Scholes.] Anonymous. 

Ghost Story. [By Donaldson.] Anonymous. 

Ghost of Tim Bobbin. [By George Eichardson.] Anonymous. 

Golden Bracelet. [By "William E. A. Axon.] Anonymous. 

Go tak thi Riagg'd Childer an' Flit. [By Benjamin Brierley.] 
Anonymous. 

Go Whoam, an* Bhoyle the Yed. Manchester, Broadside. 

Gregson (J. S.). 

Museum Ohethamiense ; or, a Choice Oratorical Catalogue of the rare 
and valuable Curiosities contained in the College Library, Manchester. 
Now first printed and published for the purpose of enabling pur- 
chasers to examine this truly noble collection at their leisure, and at 
the same time to put into their possession that unique rhetorical 
description which has been in use for a series of years, and which so 
greatiy forwards the studies of those who visit the Reading Boom. 
Manchester: printed and published by J. Pratt, Bridge-Street, 1827. 
8vo, pp. 4. 

This amusing tract is a faithful report of the running commentary (in broad 
Lancashire^ delivered by the Chetham Hospital Blue-coat boy in showing round 
country visitors. It was written by J. S. Gregson, the bookseller, better known 
by the name under which he published two rare vols. — Geoffrey Gimcrack, 
author of the Gimcrackiana and of the Code of Common Sense. The third edition 
of the catalogue was issued without date, but in 1828 with a slightly different 
title. 

Hadfield (H. H.). 

Th* Triumph o' Pride ; or, Th* History of Jim Boardman and Alise 
Sidewell, afore un affcur theyr'n wed, i' two parts an' a bit. To which 
is added an Appendix, wi' two letters in it : One fro' Alise, written i* 
th' Warkheawse to Jim, un t'uther fro' Jim, written fro' Lancaster 
Jail to Alise. By Tummus Yellond, commonly known by th' name 
o' * Yellond o' th' Nook ' an' th' author o' mony a score o' things 
which han nevur bin publisht, an' may be, nevur will. Manchester^ 
[I860]. 8vo, pp. 30. Anonymous. 

Halliwell (J. 0., F.K.S., etc.). 

A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, 
and Ancient Customs, frx)m the Fourteenth Century. Second Edition. 
London, 1850. 8vo, 2 vols. 

Includes as specimens of the Lancashire Dialect : 1. Extract from Tim 
Bobbin. 2. A letter printed and distributed in the procession that was formed 
at Manchester in commemoration of free trade, signed £ury Muff. 3. A Lan- 
cashire Ballad (Warriken Fair). 

Palatine Anthology ; a Collection of Ancient Poems and Ballads, 
relating to Lancashire and Cheshire. Edited by James Obchard 
Halliwell, Esq., F.E.S. London, for Private Circulation only, 
1850. 4to, pp. 284. 

Palatine Garland : being a Selection of Ballads and Fragments 
Supplementary to the Palatine Anthology. London, 1850. 4to, 
pp. 104. 
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The Poetry' of Witchcraffc illustrated by copies of the Plays on the 
Lancashire Witches by Heywood and Shadwdl. Eeprinted under the 
direction of James 0. Halliwell, Esq., F.E.S., &c. Brixton Hill: 
printed for private circulation only. 1853. 4to, pp. 239. 

There are yarious editions of these plays. Thomas Shadwell's appeared 
first in 1682 ; Thomas Heywood and Eicnard Broome printed theirs in 1634. 

Hardwiok (C). See Country Words. 
Harland (John). 

The Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, chiefly older than the 
nineteenth century. Collected, Compiled, and Edited, with notes, 
by John Habland, F.S.A. London^ 1865. 8yo, pp. xvi. 281. 5«., 
on toned paper, in cloth. 

Lancashire Folk-Lore : illustrative of the superstitious beliefis and 
practices, local customs and usages of the people of the County 
Palatine. Compiled and edited by John HarTjAND, F.8.A., and 
T. T. Wilkinson, F.E.A.8. London, 1867. 8vo, pp. ladi. 308. 
Contains occasional illustrations of the dialect. 

Lancashire Lyrics: Modem Songs and Ballads of the County 
Palatine. Edited by John Harland, F.S.A. London, 1866. 8yo, 
pp. xiv. 320. 

An Essay on Songs and Ballads illustrated by Examples from Shake- 
speare and those current in Lancashire. By the late «foHN Harland, 
F.S.A., and T. T. Wilkinson, F.E.A.S. Liverpool: 1871. pp. 34. 
From the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

Lancashire Legends, Traditions, Pageants, Sjjorts, &c. With an 
appendix containing a rare tract on the Lancashire Witches, &c. &c. 
By John Harland, F.S.A., and T. T. Wilkinson, F.RA.S., &a 
London [Edinburgh printed] 1873. 8vo, pp. xxxv. 283. With a 
portrait of John Harland and a memoir. 

Besides many incidental illustrations of the dialect in this book, there is at 
p. 181 a collection of 'popular rhymes, proverhs, sayings, and similes.' 

Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, collected by John Harland, 
F.S.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by T. T. Wilkinson, 
F.R.A.S. London : George Eoutledge and Sons, and L. C. Gent. 
1875. Price 7«. 6d. 

Harland (J.). See also under County Words. 

Harrison (J.). Leatherhead Tea. Manchester. Broadside. 

Haunted Bridge. [By William E. A. Axon and Willla.m 
EoBERT Credland.j Anonymous. 

Hawcroft (J. M.). See Heywood (A.). 

Haws (T.). 

Specimen of the Lancashire Dialect with a list of Words by Thomas 
Haws in Monthly Magazine. March 1, 1815, p. 127. 

Heywood (Abel). 

Abel Heywood's Christmas Budget. Mr PimpchooFs Party; a 
series of tales and songs for the merry season. [Edited by William 
E. A. Axon.] Manchester, [1870]. pp. 73. Contains the following 
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in the dialect : The Mishaps of Robin o* Dingle ; a romance of South- 
port Sands. [By the Editor.] Eawr Kosmus Spree. [By J, M. Haw- 

OBOFT.] 

Abel Heywood's Christmas Budget. The Old Sparrow-hawk and 
its Christmas Guests: a series of tales and songs for the meny 
season. [Edited by William E. A. Axon.] Manchester y [1871 J. 
8vo, pp. 64. 

Containing one piece in the dialect, ' Heaw aw fowt th' Owd Lad.* [Bj 

C. H. OSLEB.] 

Hetwood (Thomas). 

The late Lancashire Witches. A well-received Comedy, lately 
acted at the Globe on the Banke-side by the Kings Majesties Actors. 
Written by Thomas Heywood and Biohaed BrOome. London^ 
1634. 4to. 

See also luider Halliwell (J. 0.). 

Hetwood (Thomas, F.S.A.). 

On the South Lancashire Dialect, with Biographical Notices of John 
Collier, the author of Tim Bobbin. By Thomas Heywood, F.S.A. 
Printed for the Chetham Society, 1861. 4to, pp. 84. (Chetham 
Miscellanies, vol. iii.) 

HiQSON (John). 

Th' Boggart o* Gorton Chapelyord. DroyUden, Broadside. 

Mr Higson .wrote many articles bearing- on the local dialect, proverbs and 
antiquities generally, to the Ashton and Oldham newspapers; but as they 
have never been collected, very little use has or can be made of them. 

Holt (S.). 

Lancashire Tales. By Jone o' Jeffrey. Manchester, 8vo. 

Contents. — No. 1 : The Pic-Nic Party to Hurst Farm, pp. 15. — No. 2 : 
Jone gwoes to Chatterton Feyght, pp. 16. — No. 3 : The Adventures of Young 
"William amongst Sweethearts and Kobbers, pp. 16. — No. 4 : Jakey's Visit to 
Turton Fair, pp. 16.— No. 6 : Betty un Nancy, pp. 15. — No. 6 ; Jim o' Dick's 
Shoots th' Stulfed Hare, pp. 16. 

HORNYHAND. See SCHOLES (J.). 

How Bob Manock geet to be Cheermon o' th' Henpecked Club. 
[By M. E. Lahee.] Anonymous. 

HOWOBTH, D. F. 

The Folk Speech of Lancashire. [Abstract of a larger paper.] 
Albion Congregational Magazine. Ashton-under-Lyney Feb. 1872. 

HOYLE (W.). 

Hoyle's Eeciter. Fifty-four original Recitations and Dialogues, 
written expressly for Bands of Hope. By William Hoyle. Man- 
chester. 18mo. pp. 64. Several in the Dialect. More than 50,000 copies 
have been piinted of this Eeciter. 

Hunting Party. [By M. E. Lahee.] Anonymous. 

Invasion o' XJ'ston. [By J. P. Morris.] Anonymous. 

Jack o' Dick*s Visit to th' Queen, abeawt th' hard toimes i* Lan- 
cashire. . . . By Jack o' Dicks, Esq., hisseP. Bochdale (W. Clegg), 
1862. 12mo.— H. B. W. 
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Jack o' Dick's Yisit to th' Queen abeawt th' hard toimes i' Lan- 
cashire, wi' a full acceawnt of heaw he geet turned into a Bishop, an* 
th' koind rode hur Majesty an' th' Prince o' Wales trated him, etc., 
etc. Manchester* 8vo. 4c?. 

James o' Peters, a Eochdale local Ballad. 

Jim Steadmon. See Millar (W.). 

JoDDRiLL (Obadiah Hezekiah Jeremiah). See Staton (J. T.). 

Jone o' Grinfilt. Broadside. 

This song has passed into innumerable editions. The following 
^[uotation from Samuel Bamford's Walks in South IJancashire gives 
its literary history : — * The celebrated song of Joan O'Grinfilt, begin- 
ning, *' Sed Joan to his wife on a wot summer's day," of which, 
perhaps, more copies were sold amongst the rural population of 
Lancashire than of any other song known, has been generally ascribed 
to the pen of James Butterworth, the author of a poem called ** Roch- 
er vale," and other productions of considerable literary merit. The 
writer of this long held the common opinion as to the origin of 
** Joan." The song took amazingly ; it was war-time; volunteering 
was all the go then ; and he remembers standing at the bottom of 
Miller-street, in Manchester, with a cockade in his hat, and viewing 
with surprise the almost rage with which the very indifferent verses 
were purchased by a crowd which stood around a little old-fashioned 
fellow, with a withered leg, who, leaning on a crutch, with a coun- 
tenance full of quaint humour, and a speech of the perfect dialect of 
the county, sung the song, and collected the halfpence as quickly as 
he could distribute it. Some years ago the writer fell in with this 
same personage at Ashton-under-Lyne, and took the opportunity for 
acquiring further information respecting the origin of a song once so 
much in vogue. He accordingly mvited the minstrel to a Httle rest 
and chat at a neighbouring tavern, where, over a pipe and a pot or 
two of ale, he learned all he wished to know on the subject, which he 
noted down in shorthand as the narrator gave it. It was a cold and 
rainy day in winter ; the door was accordingly shut, the fire stirred 
up to a warm glow ; the cripple sat basking before the fire with his 
lame leg thrown across his crutch, his other foot on the fender, when, 
after putting a quid of the tobacco into his mouth, and taking a swig 
of the ale, he went on gaily with his narrative for some minutes, 
until glancing towards the paper, and seeing uncouth figures 
multiplying upon it, he sprung on Ids one foot, and with a look of 
astomshment, not unmixed with concern, he. exclaimed, " Heigh I 
heigh ! theer, I say, wot mack o' let-ters arto settin' deawn ? Theer, 
I say, wot dusto ko those let-ters ? dusto think at nobody knows wot 
theawrt doin ? busithe, I'd hathe to know, at I know wot theawrt 
doin az weel az theaw dus thisel'. Theaw pretends to rule th* 
plannits, dusto ? busithe I con rule um az weel az theaw con, an' 
that I'll let-te know, iv theaw awsos to put ony othe tricks o' me." A 
hearty laugh, a brief explanation, and, more than both, a kindly 
invitation to the drink and tobacco, soon brought the guest to his 
seat again, and to his wonted jovial humour. He then said there 
were thirteen ** Joan's O'Grinfilt " produced within a short time ; but 
the original one, that above mentioned, was composed by Joseph 
Lees, a weaver residing at Glodwick, near Oldham, and himself, 
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Joseph Coupe, who, at the time of the composition, was a barber, 
tooth-drawer, blood-letter, warper, spinner, carder, twiner, slubber, 
and rhymester, residing at Oldham. He said they were both in a 
terrible predicament, without drink, or money to procure any, after 
drinking all night. They had been at Manchester to see the play, 
and were returmng to Oldham the day following, when, in order to 
raise the wind, they agreed to compose a song to be sung at certain 
public-houses on the road, where they supposed it would be likely to 
take, and procure them what they wanted, the means for prolonging 
their dissipation. A storm came on, and they sheltered under a 
hedge, and the first verse of the song was composed by him in that 
situation. Lees composed the next verse, and they continued to com- 
pose verse and verse, until the song was finished as afterwards printed ; 
but it took them three days to complete it. They then ** put it i' th' 
press," and, he said, " we met habin worth mony a hunthert peawnd 
IV widdin had sense to ta' care o' th' brass." * 

The popularity of this song has led to many imitations, as * Jone 
O'Grinnlt's Eetum ; ' Jone O'Gbinfilt's Ramble in Search o* th' Green 
Bag ; Jone O'Grinfilt going to th' Rushan War ; Jone O'Grinfilt's 
Visit to Mr Fielden. Specmiens of these imitations are given in 
Harland*s Ballads and Songs (pp. 212 — 230). The only one of any 
merit is that of Jone O'Grinfilt, junior, sometimes called ' Th' Owdham 
Weaver' (Aw*m a poor cotton wayrer). Mrs Gaskell has printed 
this song in * Mary Barton,' chap. iv. She remarks, * to read it, it 
may, perhaps, seem humorous ; but it is humour which is near akin 
to pathos, and to those who have seen the distress it describes it is a 
powerfully pathetic song.' 

Jone o' Jeffrey's. See Holt (S.). 

Jones (T. E.). 

Heaw o Bobby geet dropt on wi' Molly, th' Cook, to which is 
added three humourous pieces : Eawr Toby, Eawr Poll un Eawr Joe. 
By Tom Jones. May be had from all Booksellers, or Wholesale from 
T. E. Jones, 7 Scholes St., Yorkshire St., Oldham. 12mo. pp. 12. On 
the cover is an advertisement of the following : — * ' Lancashire Poems ; " 
Oudham uv a Setturday Next; Mi Gronfaythers Bible un Cheer; 
Postponed Visit to my Gronfayther ; Foot Passengers keep to t' Right ; 
Aw hardly know wich way to turn. 

Judd o' Ike's o' Jack's. See Richardson (Geo.). 

Junior. See Mellor (J. W.). 

Kat-Shuttleworth (Sir J. P.). 

Scarsdale ; or Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Border, thirty 
years ago. [By Sni James Phillips Kay-Shuttlewoeth, Bart.] 
London^ 1860. 8vo. 3 vols. 

Bibblesdale, or Lancashire Sixty Years Ago. London, 1874. 3 vols. 

Kelsall (J.). 

Can yo Tell us when Times are Beawnt Mend. Manchester, 
Broadside. 

Kennedy (Theodora). 

* Famorth : a novel. With an Illustration by the writer. Second 
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Edition. London^ Whittaker and Co. ; IJlverston, D. Atkinson, 
1871.* Several characters in this work speak in the Fumess Dialect, 
pp. 1—408.— J. P. M. 

Ker (T. F.). 

FoUer 'm Whoam, Foak, un see. By T. Forster Keb. ManchesUr. 
J. Heywopd. Printed in ^en ink. ^ 

Kershaw (Jacob). 

Thoose Days that are gone. By Jacob Kershaw. Broadside. In 
the same form he has issued, Lost on the Moor ; My Fayther tin th' 
Popshop ; Owd Scrap's Woife nn th' BumbaiUes ; Mi Mother's Grave ; 
Th' Village Parson ; Eawr Jack's Weddin, and probably others. 

Kershaw (Tom). 

Bits o' Ehyme. No. 1 : Th' Owd Chap and his Betty.— No. 2 : 
Isaac an' Jenny. — ^No. 3 : Joey Green. Manchester, 8vo. \d, each. 

Bits o' Skits i* th' Lancashire Dialect. Manchester, 8vo. Id, 
each. 

Contents. — ^No. 1 : Fawse Jimmy an* th* Cattle Plague ; or, a Biter 
Bitten. A Tale of the Times.— No. 2 : Th* Knocker Up, an* Th* Moonleet 
Flittin*. — No. 3: Sam o* Nathan's an* Th* Shampooer. — No. 4: Jack o* 
Ned's Furst Week i* Manchester, together wi* a bit of his History previous to 
that time. — ^No. 5 : The Greyt Pot Oon ; a Tale of Gunpeawder Plot. — No. 6 
Bobby Bareved an' Th' Photographic Chap ; a Carter's * Carte.* —No. 7 
Jackass Joes Candidature for ParUamentary Honours, pp. 16. — No. 8 
Singin* "Will an* th* Fire at th' Owd Factory, pp. 16. 

The first six of the above may be had stitched in wrapper, price Sixpence. 

Bee also Collieb (J.). 

Lahee (M. R). 

Betty o' Ye^'s Laughable Tale of Jinny Crop^r at th' Halton Peast. 
A notice of tms remarkable and laughable incident will be found in 
the Manchester Mercury y of September 10th, 1782, now in the Ohetham 
Library. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 30. ^d. Anonymous. 

The paragraph referred to on the title-page is as follows : — ' Sunday being 
Halton feast, the daughter of a Sandman at Moortown, near Leeds, came to 
see a Mend in March Lane, and ate a half -peck loaf made into sops, at dinner, 
seven pounds of beef and a large apple-pie, and drank a ^lon of ale. At tea 
she was quite moderate, only drinkm^ ten cupfols and eating four muffins ; and 
at supper her stomack seemed to fail her, as she only ate three-quarters of a 
le^ of mutton, and drank two quarts of beer, but was seemiugly in good 
spirits.* 

Esther Brella's Diwy an' what hoo did wi' it. [By M. E. Lahee.] 
Manchester t John Heywood (no date), pp. 31.— J. P. M. 

The Carter's Struggles ; showing how Jone o' Jeffrey's Wortched 
to bring up his Faimly Gradely. By M. E. L., author of * Neddy 
Fitton,' * The Fashionable Wife,' etc. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 77. Qd, 
Anonymous. 

The Fashionable Wife : a Dramatic Sketch for the Times. By the 
author of * Neddy Fitton,' &c., &c. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 15. Id, 
Anonymous. 

How Bob Manock geet to be Cheermon o' th' Henpeck'd Club. 
With Eules and Eegulations. By a Member. Mamihesttr. 8vo, pp. 
8. Id, Anonymous. 
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The Hunting Party : or, Owd Jemmy Wrigley's Story about th' 
fast Sir Eobert Peel, showin* heaw by his help a hond loom weyver 
coom to be a factory maister. A fine and entertaining sketch of Lan- 
cashire Life. By the author of Owd Neddy Fitton's visit to th* Earl 
o' Derby; Jone o' Jeffrey's, or the Carter's Struggles, &c., &c. 
JPwry, 1863. 8vo, pp. 40. Anonymous. 

Owd Yem un his Five Daughters • or, Heaw to get rid of an Un- 
weloom Lover : a True Lancashire Sketch. By M. K. L. Manchester, 
Svo, pp. 32. Sd, Anonymous. 

The Sporting Party : and Owd Neddy Fitton's Visit to th' Earl o' 
Derby : a true Lancashire Sketch. By M. E. L. Bury, Svo, pp. 
44. 6a. in wrapper. Anonymous. 
This has ran through 21 editions. 

Tim Bobbin's Adventure with the Lishman ; or, Eaising the Dead 
by the Art of Freemasonry : a Lancashire Tale. By M. E. L. Man-' 
cheater, 1860. 8vo, pp. 55. Anonymous. 

^Another edition. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 32. 



Lancashire Glossary ; 15th cent. 1 leaf See Lansdowne MS. 560, 
fol. 45, no. 47 ; in the British Museum. — ^H B. W. 

Lancashire Lad. See Donaldson. 

Lancashire Lad. See Whittaker (J.). 

Latham (B. G.). 

On the Language of Lancashire, under the Eomans. By E. Q-. 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.E.S. Bead 8th January, 1857. Transac- 
tions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 9th Session, 
p. 1. 

Latoock (Samuel). 

Election of MP. for the Borough of Tweedledom consisting of 
several acts in one scene. By Eobinson Cruso, jun., Esq. Edited by 
Samuel Laycock. Manchester [Blackpool printed]. ]pp. 8. 

Heaw Billy Armitage managed to get a neet*s lodgin's. Ashton- 
under^Lyne, 8vo, pp. 8. Id, 

^Another edition. BlacTcpool. jjp. 8. 

Lancashire Kesmus Singin* Fifty Yer Sin. Ashton-under-Lyne, 
8vo, pp. 8. Id, 
A nother edition. Blackpool, pp. 8. 

Lancashire Ehymes ; or, homely pictures of the people. London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. : Manchester, J. Heywood, n. d. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 8 and 120. 

There is a short Glossary at pp. 115 — 120. 

Lancashire Songs. By Samuel Laycock. Manchester, 8vo, 
pp. 77. 

Lancashire Songs : Broadsides, printed at Hyde, Blackpool, and 
Fleetwood. Many are without imprint. No. 1. Th* Village Pedlar. 2. 
Foot Passengers feeep to the Eight. 3. A Little Bit o* Boath Sides. 4. 
Prayin* Jemmy. 5. Mally an* Jonas. 6. Th' Courtin* Neet. 7. Owd 
Fogey. 8. Thee an' Me. 9. Eawr Jim. 10. Welcome Bonny Brid. 
11. My Gronfeyther. 12. Owd Isaac Bradshaw. 13. Bowton's Yard. 
14. Quality Eow. 15. Th' Quack Doctor. 16. AEespectable Mon. 17. 
Oh ! this BoU, 18. Billy Fatcake an' th' Woife's visit to BeUe Vue. 
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19. What's up wi' thee, Turn ? 20. Dear Old England, Good Bye. 
21. Heaw to Eaise th' Woind. 22. Jolin Booth an' th' Vicar. 23. 
Jooa an' Ailse — ^A Yawshire Tale. 24. A Peep at Daisy Nook. 25. 
Changes sin' aw wur a Lad. 26. Cheer up, Toilin' Brothers. 27. 
Uncle Dick's Advoice to Sengle "Women. 28. Uncle Dick's Advoice 
to Wed Women. 29. Uncle Dick's Advoice to Sengle Men, 30. Uncle 
Dick's Advoice to Wed Men. 31. Ode to the Sun. 32. Foight Fair. 
33. Cure for th' Toothwarch. 34. Trip to Grimsby. 35. Owd Play- 
mates. 36. Jack o' th' Nook an' th' Lan'lord. 37. George : a Bap 
at Lads stondin^ at Street Corners. 38. Missis Grundy. 39. Joe 
Turtledove's Visit to Blackpool 40. Tommy o' Dan's. 41. Help 
Yoresel's Lads. 42. The Mechanic's o' Setturday Neet 43. An Ode 
to th' Ocean. Id, each. 

A Wholesale Kessunin' Dooment at Torrington. By Samtjel Lay- 
cock. Blackpool, 8vo, pp. 8. 

Learning to sing for Charity Sermons. [By Donaldson] Anony- 
mous. 

Leatherhead Tea. [By J. Harrison.] Manchester. Broadside. 

Lebby Beck Dobby. [By J. P. Morris.] Anonymous. 

Lines t' th' Memory o' Owd Johnny Young Oglon ! Blackburn : W. 
Millar. Broadside. 

L. (M. E.). See Laheb (M. E.) 

LONGWORTH (D.). 

The Visit of Mr and Mrs Jeremiah Grubb and family to Blackpool ; 
their adventures and misadventures. By D. Longworth. 4th ed. 
Preston, 8vo, pp. 38. Zd. 

Manchester Guardian. 

At the commencement of 1874 this newspaper began a department 
of Local Notes and Queries, in which many points relating to the 
dialect have been discussed and elucidated, the contributors including 
the B«v. John.Davies, the Eev. W. W. Skeat, the late T. T. Wilkin- 
son and many others. 

Meadows (T.). 

Ashbumer's New Vocal and Poetic Eepository : a collection of 
favourite Songs and poetic fugitive pieces, selected for their merit or 
whimsicality, and not included in the Thespian Gleanings Twith many 
originals) by Queery Queerum, Esq., AS.S., Confidential Secretary 
to the Lord Chief Justice Joker. Ulveraton, printed by George Ash- 
bumer, 1807. 12mo., pp. 216. This selection, compiled by T. Mea- 
dows, the Comedian, contains at p. 201 * Mon at Mester Grundy's.' 

Matty Hickleton's Dream ; Comic Eecitation in the Lanky Dialect. 
Blackburn: W. Millar. Broadside. 

Mellor (J. W.). 

Aw'U ne'er be Fuddled ogen. By Junior. Manchester, Broad- 
side. 

Little Dick. By Junior. Denton : W. H. Knowles. Broadside. 

The Load fro' off mi Mind is Ta'en. By Junior. Manchester. 
Broadside. Anonymous. 
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Poems iu the Lancashire Dialect, by the Author of Uncle Owdem. 
Manchester, 1865. 12mo, pp. 34. Anonymous. 

Contents. — Eawr Ralph. — Thea'rt Come Whoam Fuddled Again. — ^Aw'll 
Never be Fuddled again. — Love Thowts. — Eawr Jack. — Little Dick. — Thea'rt 
Sixty Year Owd To-Day. — Matty, Lass. — Ther's Summut at Troubles mi 
Mind. — The Load from off mi Mind is Ta'en. — Owd Times. — Yo* "Women.— 
A Hard Schoo. — A Happy New Year to Yo o*. 

Stories and Ehymes : a Book for the Fireside. By the author of 
Uncle Owdem's Tales, Poems in the Lancashire Dialect, &c. Man- 
cheater [1869]. 8vo, pp. 123. 

Contents. — Christmas and the New Year. — The Bellringer of Featherstone. 
— ^A Christmas Song. — ^Winter. — The Captain's Thrush. — That Christmas 
Party. — Uncle Pewter's Musings, and a Leaf from his Life. — Little Robin. — 
The Dance. — Black Heads of Hair and Light Ones ; or Letting in the New 
Year. — Snow. — A Night Ride. — ^A Happy New Year. 

Contains scarcely any matter in the Lancashire Dialect. 

Uncle Owdem's Tales in the Lancashire Dialect. Manchester, 1865. 
Svo, pp. 33. 

. Contents. — ^A Queer Sooart ov a Boggart. — Bobby Hewart. — Sam's Ad- 
venture wi* Peg o' Lanthern. — My Uncle Jammie. — A Tale of a Brunfoire. — 
Skinny Dick. 

^Anotiier edition. 1867. 8vo, pp. 32. 



Millar (W.). 

Owd MaUy an' John o'er a Kessmus Goose. By BnxY Shuttle 
[Wm. Millar]. Blackburn : W. Millar. Broadside. 

Morris (J. P.). 

A Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Fumess (North Lan- 
cashire). With illustrative Quotations, principally from the Old 
Northern Writers. By J. P. Morris, F.A.S.L., Oorr. Mem. Anth. 
Soc. of Paris. London and Carlisle, 1869. 8vo, pp. xvi 114. 

T* Invasion o* U'ston. A Sketch in the Fumess Dialect. [By J. P. 
Morris.] Carlisle, 1867. Svo, pp. 7. 

T* Lobby Beck Dobby. A Sketch in the Fumess Dialect. [By J. P, 
Morris.] Carlisle, 1867. Svo, pp. 8. Anonymous. 

* A North Lancashire Song.' * Notes and Queries.* 4th S. vii. 428 
(May 20th, 1871).— J. P. M. 

The North Lonsdale Magazine and Lake District Miscellany; a 
monthly serial of past and current local literature and news. 
Conducted by J. P. Morris, F.A.S.L. Demy Svo. Ulverston, 
1866, &c. 

In Sixpenny parts of 32 pp. ; Vol. I contains 8 parts, July, 1866 — Feb. 

1867. 
It contains some pieces in the Fumess and Cumberland dialects. — J. P. M. 

T* Siege o' Brou'ton. A Sketch in the Fumess Dialect. By a 
Native [J. P. Morris]. Carlisle, 1867. Svo, pp. 7. 

M. E. L. See Lahbb (M. E.). 

Mullins (Thos.). 

Colleen's Warning : a Lancashire Song. Manchester. Id, 
Good Bye to Owdham Teawn : a Lancashire Song. By Thomas 
Mullins. Manchester, Broadside. Id, 
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• 

Joliimy of the Brook : a Eural Story of Lancasliire Life. Man^ 
Chester, 8vo. 3d. 

Th' Owd Lone : a Lancashire Song. Manchester » Id. Broad- 
side. 

Thrums from the Spindle. Manchester, 8yo, pp. 32. 3(2. 

Contents. — Rimner*s Smithy. — ^The Poacher of St3rpereon. — A May Morn- 
ing's Ramble in Boggart Hole Clongh. — Ben Buttervrorth an* Fossil Jim ; or, 
Heaw to Lire Contented. By J. Chableswobth. 

NiMMo (Japhet). 

Ehymes for the Times: 'Qv Japhet Nimmo, Esq., M.N.S. [pseud- 
onym?]. JfawcAcs^er; A. Heywood, 1852. 8vo. pp. 24. Contains an 
** Anti-kum-law sung *' to the tune of Tinker's Gardens. 

ITODAL (J. H.). 

Transactions of the Manchester Literary Club. The Dialect and 
Archaisms of Lancashire : being the first report of the Glossary Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Literary Club, ^y J. H. Nodal. Man- 
cheater : 1873. 8vo, pp. 24. 

See also under Sphinx. 

Notes and Queries. 

This periodical has from time to time contained articles on Lancashire 
words, ballads, &c. 

Oldham Recruit (When I're a young lad, &c.). Manchester, Street 
broadside. 

OsLER (C. H.). See Heywood. 

Obmerod (0.). 

O Pul, tru, un pertikler okeawnt o bwoth wat aw seed un wat aw 
yerd, we ^oin too the Greyt Eggshibishun, e Lundun, Un o greyt 
deyle o Hmfurmashun besoide, wele kalkilated fur to giv thoose foke 
gradely hinseet into things, as hassent ad nathur Toime nor brass fur 
to goo un see fur thersels; kontaining loikewoise o Dikshunary 
manefjEikturt fare o purpus for thoose as ur noan fur lamt. Be 
O Felley fro Eachde. ftir Sixpunze. Furst Edishun. Racl^dcy 1851. 
8to, pp. 60. 

O ful, tru, un pertikler okeawnt o bwoth wat aw seed un wat aw 
yerd we gooin' to th' Grejrt Eggshibishun o Lundim, . . kontaining 
loikewoise o Dikshunayre manefakturt fare o purpus fur thoose ns 
ur noan fur lam't be Felley fro Rachde. Thurd edishun. Rachde 
(Wrigley un Son), 1856. 12mo, pp. 87. With illustrations by F. J. 
Shields. 

Full true im pertikler okeawnt o wat me un maw mistris seede 
im yerd wi gooin to th' Greyte Eggshibishun e^ Lundim e' eyghtene 
hundurth un sixty two, prmted oer agen fro th' Eachde Observer 
oppokeawnt o so monny foke axin for it, 'lusfeiyted wi' o rooke o 
pratty pikters; containing loikewoise o Dikshunayry, same loike as aw 
gan yo e' me tuther buke, nobbut raythur iv oather bigger yo knone, 
be Felley Fro Rachde. Eachde, 1864. 8vo, pp. viii. 108. The 
illustrations by F. Holding. 

Oldbuok (Jonathan), a pseudonym of John Habland. Bee under 
Country Words. 
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Owdem (Uncle). See Mellor (J. W.). 

Owd Jim's Opinion, &c. [By Donaldson] Anonymous. 

Owd Linderinbant. 8es Brierley (B.). 

Owd Twist's Trip to Blackpool. [By Donaldson] Anonymous. 

Owdham Streets at dinner Time. (In Owdham Streets at dinner 
time.) MancTieater, Street broadside. 

Owd Mally and John, or the Kesmass Goose. By Billy Shuttle. 
[W. Millar.] Manchester. Broadside. Id, 

Owd l^ed's a rare Strong Chap. (When I liv'd a wboam, &c.) 
[Mcmchester, Street broadside.] The author is unknown, the song 
DAS been constantly reprinted since about 1797. 

Owd Wisdom. iSee Staton (J. T.). 

Owd Yem un his Five Daughters. [By M. E. Lahbe.] Anony- 
mous. 

Parr (R). 

Shaving done here on the shortest notice versus Teds wi* summut 
in um: a Comic Sketch. By Kalph Pabr. Manchester, Svo, 
pp. 15. 

Paul Bobbin. See Buttbrworth (J.). 

Peaoooe (K. B.). 

A Glossary of the dialect of the hundred of Lonsdale, co. Lancaster. 
Together with an Essay on the dialects of the Six Northern Counties 
of England. By the late E. B. Peacock; ed. by the Eev. J. C. 
Atkinson. 8vo, pp. i — viii, 1 — 95, and 1 — 32. [In the transactions 
of the London l^hilological Society.] London^ Asher and Co., 
1869. 

Phizaoeerley (J.). 

The Song of Solomon in the North Lancashire Dialect, as spoken 
North of the Wyre. By Jambs Phizackerley. 16mo. 1860. 

Only 250 copies printed, for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

PiCTON (J. A.). 

South Lancashire Dialect. By J. A. Pioton, F.S. A. , Pellow of the 
Philological Society. Extracted by permission from the Transactions 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. Liverpool : 
Printed for Private Circulation. 1865. 8vo. 

Poems in the Lancashire Dialect. [By J. W. Mellor.] Anony- 
moua 

Precursor. See Egberts (Mary). 

Procter (E. W.). 

The Barber's Shop. By Eichabi) Wright Procter. With Illus- 
trations by William Morton. ** Trifles light as (h)air." — Shakespeare. 
MancJiester : Thomas Dinham & Co. ; London : sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., 1856. 8vo., pp. vii., 128. 

G^ms of Thought and Flowers of Fancy. Edited by Eicbabd 
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Wright Peocter. London [Stokesley printed], 1855. 8vo, pp. xv. 
428. With Frontispiece. 

Contains a great number of poems by Lancashire authors. They are indi- 
cated by an asterisk in the index, and include a few pieces in the dialect. 

Prologue Spoken on the Evening of Wednesday, January 23rd, 
1856. By the Astonishing Johnny Newcome. 4to. 2 leaves. 

Queer Supper. [By Donaldson] Anonymous. 

Queery Queerum, A.S.S. 8ee Meadows (T.). 

Quite Dickey Tale provin. [By Donaldson] Anonymous. 

Eambles in Owdham, and peep into the Workshops (When I'd 
finisht my work, last Saturday at neet). Manchester, Street broad- 
side. 

Eamsbottom (J.). 

Phases of Distress : Lancashire Ehymes. Edited by a Lancashire 
Lad (John Whittakeb). Manchester, 1864. 12mo, pp. 105. Is, 

Contents. — Preface. — Proem. — The Factory Lass. — The Pleasures o* 
Whoam.— Eawt o' Wark.— Philip Clough's Tale.— Good News.— Afther 
Thowt.— The Wife's Advice.— Takin' Stock.— Th' Owd Pedlar.— Preawd 
Turn's Prayer. — A Letter o' Thanks. — Frettin*. — Comfortin*. — Gooin' t* Schoo*. 
— Feighrside Chat. Lancashire Emigrants. — I. Farewell. — II. The Mother's 
Dream. 

Rawoliffe (R.). 

Cherley Shepsterd ; or the Mon as couldn'd ged Wed ! ! Blackburn i 
W. Millar. Broadside. 

, Owd BlacHn' Bill. By R. Rawcleffe. Blackburn: W. Millar. 
Broadside. 

Raychel, put thi bonnet on. Manchester, Street broadside. 

Richardson (George). 

The Ghost of Tim Bobbin. A Tale in Rhyme for Christmas Time. 
By Judd o* Ike*s o' Jack's. [George Richardson.] Manchester, 
1850. 8vo, pp. 16. Is. 

This is an attack on Bamford's * Tim Bohbin fettlet an' made greadly.' It 
containjs also Tim Bobbin's Grave, by Samuel Bamford ; Sequel to Tim 
Bobbin's Grave by H. 0. Shaw; Ale versus Physic by Elijah Eidinob; 
Th' Bailies, a true Lancashire Story, by John Bolton Eogerson 

Ridings (Elijah). 

The Lancashire Muse; containing humourous specimens of the 
Lancashire Dialect. By Elijah Rxdings, Author of the * Tillage 
Muse,* etc., and other Writers. Manchester, pp.32. Contents: — 
Tim Bobbin's Prologue, by J. Collier. Newton Heath Rhymes, by 
E. Ridings. Ale versus Physic, by Ditto. Tim Bobbin Grave, by 8. 
Bamford. Dr Pegg's Advice, by E. Ridings. Hopper hop't eawt, 
and limper limp't m, by Ditto. Sequel to Tim Bobbin Grave, by H. 
0. Shaw. Jones' Ramble to Karsy moor Races, by M. Wilson. 
Johnny Green's description of Tinkers' Gardens, by A. Wilson. 
Johnny Green's Wedding, by Ditto. Th' BaUies, by J. B. Rogerson. 
Epitaph on Alexander Wilson, by E. Ridings. Epitaph for a Rural 
Cemeterjr, by Ditto. 

The "Village Festival, and other Poems. MancJiester, 1848. 18mo. 
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At p. 65 will be found ^Humorojis Specimens of the Lancashire 
Dialect/ by Messrs Eidings, Bamford, and Shaw. 
See also Collier (J.), and Eichardson (G.). 

Roberts (Mary). 

The Precursor, devoted to the establishment of a Phonetic Ortho- 
graphy. Conducted by Isaac Pitman, Bath. London : P. Pitman. 
A lithographed periodical^ 

The volume for 1853 contains an essay, extending from pages 129 to 154, 
on the Lancashire Dialect, by Miss Mary Roberts, of Chorlcy, who emi- 
grated to Massachusetts in the autumn of 1852. A Glossary is given of about 
320 * Ancient Lancashire words, now obsolete except in the most rural dis- 
tricts.' Many of these are, however, still in common use. The essay is writ- 
ten in phonotypic characters. — J. H. N. 

RoGERSON (John Bolton). Th' Bailies. Manchester, Broadside. 
See under Richardson (Geo.) and Ridinos (Elijah). 

Sam Sondknocker. See Scholes (J.). 

Scarsdale. [By Sir James Phillips Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart.] 
Anonymous. See EIay-Shuttleworth. 

Scholes (J.). 

Abrum O'Flups* Quorting and Weddin', at Smobridge. Written Bi 
Ab. Hissel. Manchester [1862]. 8vo, pp. 15. Id, Anonymous. 

Aw connut dry my been, Robin. A Poem, Manchester, Broad- 
side. 

Th' Gbost of Owd Clock Case, a Humorous Fireside Story. By tbe 
Author of Abrum O'Flups Quortin' and Weddin'. Manchester, 8vo, 
pp. 52. 4:d. Anonymous. 

Homyhand's Lancashire Idyls. No. 1. Awst nare Turn my Back 
on a Fnend. Matichester, Broadside. 

The Lancashire Witch. Manchester, Broadside. 

Sam Sondknocker's Ride fra Smobridg to Manchistur, iz Visit to 
Manchistur Mekaniks' Hinstitushon Sho, wi' a full okeawnt o' what 
hee seed, un wheer hee went, wi* o' his adventures. By Sam iz seL 
Fifth Edition. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 24. 2d, Anonymous. 

Tim Gamwattle*s Jawnt e Ab-o'-Dick's o* th' Doldrum's Waggin, 
wi* a whul Waggin full o' Foak fro* Smobridg to Manchestur o* seeint 
Queene, wi* just a wap at th* Eggshibishun : o gradely funny teyle 
fur a winter foyar soide. Manchester [1857]. 8vo, pp. 61. Anony- 
mous. 

School Candidates. [By Henry Clarke, LL.D.] Anonymous. 

Sequel to the Lancashire Dialect. [By J. Butterworth.] Anony- 
mous. 

Shad well (T.). 

The Works of Thomas Shadwell, Esq. London, 1720. 12mo, 
4 vols. VoL 3 contains The Lancashire Witches and Tegue O Divelly 
the Irish Priest, a Comedy. See also under Halliwell (J. 0.). 

Shaw (H. 0.). See under Richardson (Geo.) and Ridings (Elijah). 

Sheep Rocking; or, Tup Brig. [Bi o Rattenstall Chap.] Man- 
chester, 8vo, pp. 8. In verse, 

6 
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Shuttle (Billy). See Millar (Wm.). 

Shuttle (Bobby). See Staton (J. T.). 

Siege o* Brou'ton. [By J. P. Morris.] Anonymous. 

Sketches of Village life. By * Eavesdropper.* Lancaster, E. <& J. L. 
Milner, 1869; pp. yi. and 112. 

GOHTENTS. ♦ 

1. How smart Lasses mak' dirty wires. 

2. An Extravagant Wife. 

3. On Fortun' tellin\ 

4. Chooakin' t' best Cow ; or watterin t' milk. 

5. On t' troubles of an auld bachelor. 

6. A bachelor's Coortsbip, an how it ended. 

7. T' Puseyite parson and Auld Nelly Eussell. 

8. Auld Beubin and his rich Neffee. 

9. T' Village beauties an their Critics. 

10. The Deceitful Lover. 

11. An honest tradesman in trouble. 

12. T' Methody class Meetin*. 

13. Family squabbles ; or, how quarrels begin. 

14. The Priest in th6 chamber of Death. 

15. The Village clit-clats. 

16. "Wooden legs an "Wooden heeads. 

17. The Drunkard's Dying Child. 

18. "What's t* Chap at writes t' Sketches.— J. P. M, 

Solomon. 

The Song of Solomon in the Lancashire Dialect as spoken at Bolton ; 
from the Authorized English Version. Tiunslated for Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte by James Taylor Staton, 1859. 12mo, pp. 16. 

The Song of Solomon in the North Lancashire Dialect, as spoken 
North of the Wyre. By James Phizackermjy, 1860. 12mo, Only 
250 copies printed for H. H. Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 

SoNDKNOCKER (Sam.). See Soholes (J.). 

Spenser (Edmund). 

Mr T. T. Wilkinson has written a paper to show that the dialect 
of Spenser's Shepherd's Calender is that of East Lancashire. 

Sphinx, a Journal of Literature, Criticism, and Humour. [Edited 
by J. H. Nodal.] Pour volumes, quarto. Manchester, 1868 — 71. 

Vol. I. contains in the dialect, a poem * T' Little Brid.* [By Robzbt Pol- 
litt], and five sketches by Enwm W auoh, under the title of * Voices in the 
Street/ namely, Owd Buzzart, Bottling a "Voter, a Striking Occurrence, the 
Swallowed Sixpence, and the "Wimberry Cake. Vols. III. and IV. contain, 
in the dialect, a series of characteristic Lancashire anecdotes, by Edwin 
Wauoh, under the title of ' Sancho's Wallet.' Only a few of these pieces 
have been republished in a separate form. — J. H. N, 

Sporting Party. [By M. K, Laheb.] Anonymous. 

Standing (James). 

Echoes from a Lancashire Yale. In prose and verse. By James 
Standing (of Todmorden). Manchester, Syo. Threepence. 
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Staton (J. T.). 

Ayniick o Ned*s un his pratty dowter SaUy or Ambislmn iin its 
reward . . . be th' editor of Bobby Shuttle. Manchester (J. Hey- 
WOOd). 12iiio. 

The Bachelor's Wants: a Comic Bagatelle. By J. T. Staton. 
Piffch edition. Manchester [1862]. 8vo, pp. 15. Id, 

Bobby Shuttle un his woife Sayroh at th* Grand Eeyiew in Yetton 
Park, on Setturday, July 27, 1872. By J. T. Staton. Manchester: 
J. Heywood. Zd, 

Bobby Shuttle and his Woife Sayroh's Visit to th' Darrun Eggshi- 
bishun: descroibin' wot they seed, wot they yerd, un wot they 
enkeawntert. By J. T. Staton. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 48. 

Bobby Shuttle un his Woife Sayroh's Visit to Manchester un to th' 
Greight Hert Treasures Eggshibishun at Owd Traffort. Written for 
Bobby hissel', by th* Hedditur o' th* * Bowton Loominary.' [James 
Tattlob Staton.] Manchester [1857]. 8vo, pp. 83. Qd, 

Bobby Shuttle un his Woife Sayroh's Visit to th* Mechanics' Insti- 
tushun Eggshibishun at Bowtun. Manchester, 8vo. 6d. 

The Bowtun Luminary un Tum Fowt Telegraph. 

The Bowtun Luminary, Tumfowt Telegraph un Lankishire Lookin'- 
Glass. 

The Bowtun Loominary ... 13 vols, 8vo. and 4to. Bolton, 
1852-61. 

Edited by J. T. Staton. After an interval of suspension it was resumed 
as: — 

The Lankishire Loominary un Wickly Lookin'-Glass. Edited by 
J. T. Staton. Manchester, 1863 — 65. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Fitting Him for Society: an Original Comic Bagatelle. Man- 
Chester, 8vo, pp. 16. \d. 

Helps to Amusements : a Series of Original Eecitations, Dialogues, 
and Sketches. Manchester, 8vo. 3d, 

Contents. — To "Wed, or not to Wed : a Recitation.— Poor Ruchat-o' -Ben's 
Complaint : a Recitation. — Getting on in the "World : a Dialogue. — Advice 
Gratis : a Comic Sketch. 

The Husband's Tea Party: a Comic Sketch, By J. T. Staton. 
Manchester, 1861. 8vo, pp. 16. 

Jimmy Troddles' Socied Fender. A round of fireside stories, suited 
to anjr season, told by old-fashioned people. Contents : A Street-yate 
Berryin an Heaw it Ended ; A PrestoleeKestunin; Billy Duckshaw's 
First Baby ; The Swinton Ghost • A Kersley Cooartin Adventur. By 
J. T. Staton. Manchester: John Heywood, 141, 143, Deansgate; 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Kestor and Betty; or, the Adventures and Mischaonces of a 
Yewood FeUey i' th course uv a hunt after some goose eggs for a lad 
uz wer afflicted wi' th' pappilarities. By James T. Staton, Editor of 
the Lancashire Loominary. Manchester [1865]. 8vo, pp. 16. Id, 

Staton's Lancashire Laugha and Fireside Physic. Manchester. 
Svo. 6d. 

Contents. — ^No. 1 : My Gronny's Lanterim. — ^No. 2 : The Politics of Owd 

Zebulan Fiddeemos. — No. 3 : Plain Cookery for a "Workin* Mon. — No. 4 : 

Cure for th* Toothwertcb. — No. 6 : Mally Bobshaw*s Gruel.— No. 6 : Hen 

Dick's Weddin' ; and other Sketches. 
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Love versus Money ; or, Where there's a Will there's a Way : a 
Comic Bagatelle. By J. T. Staton. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. Ic?. 

Man and Wife ; or, Who shall be Master : a Dialogue. Man- 
chester, 8vo. \d, 

Th* Milisho Pappurs uv Obadiah Hezekiah Jeremiah Joddrill, a ftill 
private in Her Majesty's Thard Lankishire Milisho, commonly cawed 
French Freetuners ; bein a Batch o Letters to his Cuzzin Joe at 
Femuth. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 80. 6cZ. 

Missis Caustic's Hearthstone Lectures, with Original Notes, by Job, 
hur husband. By J. T. Staton. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 63. 6d 

The Old Family Clock, and the Black-Eared Pig : a case at Nisi 
Prius! O'BraUaghan versus McDawdle. Manchester, By Ja3£ES 
Taylor Staton. 8vo, pp. 24. 3d. 

Owd Wisdom's Lankishire Awmmack for th' Yer 1860. Bolton, 
8vo, pp. 48. 

Pay Your Own Debts: a New Temperance Drama. By J. T, 
Staton. Manchester. 8vo, pp. 16. \d. 

Bays fro' th' Loominary. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 128. Also in 
Numbers, Is, 

Contents. — No. 1 : Soup for a Sick Men. — Resate to Catch a Husband ; 
or, the Virtues of a Volontine. — Owd Shunt. — Paddy un th' Colliers. — ^ 
• Fowl * Way o' Dressing Game. — Takkin' th' Howfi Lane Doctor's Advice. — 
Ringley Broth. 

No. 2 : Betty Podger un th* Encyclopaedia Chap. — ^A New Road o' 
Measurin*. — The Little Owd Woman wi' th' Linsey-Woolsey Petticoat.— A 
Wonderful Pig. — The Matrimonial Creed. — Sally Briggs un her Pigs. — Scenes 
in Court, No. 1.— Scenes in Court, No. 2. 

No. 3 : Domestic Economy. — Votin' by Hauvcs. — Scene at a Skoo Examin- 
ashun Day. — The Force of Imaginashun. — Recollections of an Owd Oak Table, 
— Egg Beighlin': a New Plan not Patented. — ^The Stage-struck Hero. — Betty 
CrawshaVs Promise. 

No. 4 : Owd Shunt un th* Pottecarry.— Do as My Mam Does ; or, a Woife's 
First Lesson. — No. Three. — A Ghost Story. — Th' Cockey Moor Postman. — 
A Chief Mourner. — BiUy Cop's Dream. — A Cure for the Roomatiz. — Th' 
Cherms uv Music. 

Tbe Rivals ; a Humorous Dialogue. Also Going for the Census ; a 
Comic Tale. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. \d. 

The Song of Solomon in the Lancashire Dialect as spoken at Bolton. 
From the Authorized English Version. Translated for Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte by James Taylor Staton, 1859. 12mo, pp. 16. 

Issued with a paper cover, on which was the imprint Manchester (J. Het- 
wood), 1863. 

This was an unauthorised edition issued at Manchester. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte hought up almost the whole edition of 6000 copies and destroyed 
them, with exception of 250. 

The Three Graces : a New Comic Sketch for representation at Social 
and Family Gatherings. Bolton^ 1860* 12mo, pp. 12. 
-Another edition. Manchester ^ pp. 16. 



Th' Visit to th' Greight Parris Eggshibishun of Bobby Shuttle un' 
his Woife Sayroh, 1867. By J. T. Staton. Manchester, 8vo, 
pp. 88. "With a portrait of the author. 

The Wife Hunters : a New Comic Sketch for Representation at 
Social and Fanuly Gatherings. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. 

Wiggles the Wiseacre : a Comic Dramatic Sketch. By J. T. Staton, 
Manchester, 8vo, pp. 16. 
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Staton (W.). 

What's to be Done : or, the Unfortunate Lovers. By William 
Staton. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 14. \d, 

Stbadmon (Jim). See Millar (W.). 

Stephenson (Thos.). 

Aw'l bring thee a Barrow next week. By Thomas Stephenson, 
Philadelphia. Blackburn: W. Millar. Broadside. 

Stories and Rhymes. [By J. W. Mellor.] Anonymous. 

Takin* th' New Year In. [By Donaldson.] Anonymous. 

Takin' th' Doctor a Subject. [By Donaldson.] Anonymous. 

Tay an* Rum Ditty. [By William Billington.] Anonymous. 

Tear Shedding, &c. [By Donaldson.] Anonymous. 

Tim Bobbin's Adventure with the Irishman. [By M. R. Lahke.] 
Anonymous. 

Tim Bobbin. See Collier (J.). 

Tim Bobbin the Second. See Walker (R.). 

Tim Gam wattle. See Scholes (J.). 

TowNLEY (R). See Collier (J.). 

Triumph o' Pride. [By H. H. IIadfield.] Anonymous. 

Tummus Yellond. See Hadfield (H. H.). 

Two Countrey Fellcys' Visit to th' Pomona Gerdins. [By Dawson.] 
Anonymous. 

Uncle Owdem. Se^ Mellor (J. W.). 

Under a Lancashire Hedge. A dialogue. Broadside, 

Visit to * Daisy Nook,' A, or, a Londoner's Glance at Lancashire 
Life. By a Member of the Savage Club. Manchester, 1863. 12mo, 
pp. 16. 

Walker (J.). 

Awm a Poor Working Mon. Manchester. Broadside. 

Another edition. Middleton : J. Verity. Broadside. 

The Factory Lad. By JolHN Walker. Broadside. 

Walker (R), 

Plebeian Politics ; or, the Principles and Practices of certain Mole- 
eyed Warrites exposed, by way of Dialogue betwixt two Lancashire 
Clowns, together with several fugitive pieces. By Tim Bobbin the 

. Second \i, e, Robert Walker]. . . . Manchester^ [1796]. 8vo. 
Printed by W. Cowdroy, Gazette Office, Hunter's Lane. Pp. iv. 56. 

. , With a likeness of the author in his old age ; underneath it are the 
words, * Tim Bobbin the Second, bom July 27th, 1728.' The title-page 
contains a wood-cut vignette representing Whistle Pig and Tim Grunt 
in conversation. 

This pamphlet was oi-iginally printed in Cowdroy's newspapers, the Chester 
Chronicle ^d Manchester Gazetle, in the years 1795 and 1796, and soon after 
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in the present edition, of which scarcely a copy is to be met with. The dedi- 
cationj * To the Tenants of the Stye* in General, and to the Swine of Lan- 
cashire in particular,' commencing ' Dear Porkies/ was * evidently suggested by 
Edmund Burke's widely-spread remark in reference to the multitude ; and from 
Tarious allusions through his volume, it seems that the orator's insulting ex- 
pression stuck in the throat of honest Tim.* See Proctor's Literary Keminis- 
cences. There was another edition published by Cowdroy, Salford aoout 1811, 
which is generally to be found bound with his edition of Collier's Tim Bobbin. 
The Salford edition has the portrait, 6 plates and vignette on title. There is 
a glossary. Plebeian Politics ends at p. 65^ and is signed * One o' Mr Burk's 
eignty thoawsant inkorrigible Grunters, dated this 21st of November 1801. 
From my owd original Stye at 12 9 20 20 12 5, 13 15 19 19, 14 6 1 18, 1 19 
8 20 15 14, 21 14 4 5 18, 12 25 14 5.' At p. 89 is a note not to be found in the 
first edition, explaining that these words can be deciphered by having recourse 
to the numbers of the letters of the alphabet, which gives the author's address 
Little Moss near Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Walsh (William). 

Dandy Jim : a True Tale of Lancasliire Life. Manchester* Svo. 

Waugh (Edwin). 

The Barrel Organ. . . . Fourtli edition. Illustrated by C. Potter^ 
Manchester^ 18C6. 12mo, pp. 31. 3d. 

Ben an' th' Bantam : a Sequel to * Besom Ben.' Manchester, 
Svo. \s. 

The Birtle Carter's Tale about Owd Bodle. Manchester, Svo. 3(i. 

Besom Ben and his Jackass. Manchester. Svo. Is, 

The Birthplace of Tim Bobbin, in the parish of Flixton. Man^ 
Chester, Svo, pp. 61. 6d. 

At p. 24 will be found a capital Cheshire Song — * Farmer Dobbin ; or, a 

Day wi' the Cheshire Fox Dogs.' [By R. E. E. Warburton, Esq.] 

Chapel Island : an Adventure on the Ulverston Sands. Manchester, 
Svo. Id, 

The Dead Man's Dinner. Manchester, Svo. ^d, 

Dulesgate ; or, a Frisk through a Lancashire Clough. Manchester, 
Svo, pp. 32. M. 

TkQ Goblin's Grave. Manchester, Svo. 3c2. 

The Hay Bag, &c. Manchester, Pp. 16. 

Home Life of the Lancashire Poor during the Cotton Famine. 
Manchester, Svo, pp. viii. 277. 3«. Qd, 

Jannock ; or the Bold Trencherman. By Edwtn Waitgh. Man^ 
Chester, 1874. Sm. Svo, pp. 108. Price Is, 

The scene of this story is laid in Broughton-in-Fumess, and, incidentally, at 
Seathwaite in the same district ; and in it Mr Waugh endeavours with much 
success to represent the Furness variety of the Lancashire dialect. 

Johnny o' Wobbler's and th' Two-wheeled Dragon, A Velocipede 
Story. Manchester. Svo, pp. 19. Sd, 

Lancashire Anecdotes. Manchester: Thomas Sutcliffe, J. Hey- 
wood. Five numbers. 

Lancashire Songs. By Edwin Waugh. Manchester, 1S66. Svo, 
pp. 71. 

Lancashire Songs. Manchester, Broadsides. No. 1. Come Whoam 

to thi Childher an' Me. — 2. What ails thee, my son Eobin ? — 3. God 

bless these Poor Folk. — 4. Come, Mary, link thi armi' mine. — 5. Chirrup. 

. — 6. The Dule's i' this Bonnet o' Mine. — 7. Tickle Timea,— S. Jamie 8 
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Frolic. — 9. Owd Pinder. — 10. Come, Jamie, let's undo thi Shoon. — 
II. Th' Goblin Parson.— 12. While takin' a Whift o' my Pipe.— 13. 
God bless thi Silver Yure.— 14. Margit's Comin*. — 15. EawrFolk. — 
16. Th' Sweetheart Gate.— 17. Gentle Jone.— 18. Neetfo'.— 19. I've 
Worn my Bits o' Shoon Away. — 20. Yestemeet.— 21. Bonnie Nan. — 
22. A Lift on the Way.-r23. Turn Eindle.— 24. Owd Enoch.— 25. 
Buckle to. — 26. Come, Limber Lads.— 27. Willie's Grave.— 28. For- 
give One Another. Id, each. 

* Lubbers afloat,' &c Manchester, John Heywood (no date), pp. 
16.— J. P. M. 

Norbreck : a Sketch on the Lancashire Coast. Manchester, 12mo, 
pp. 23. Id, 

Old Cronies ; or Wassail in a Country Lin. By Edwin Waijgh. 
Manchester, 1875. Sm. 8vo, pp. 100. Price Is. 

* Over Sands to the Lakes. Manchester, A Ireland and Co., 
I860.' pp. 49.--J. P. M. 

OHver Femleaf s Watch. Manchester. 8vo. Id. 

Th' Owd Blanket : a Sequel to Ben an' th' Bantam. Manchester, 
8vo, pp. 108. Is, 

Owd Buzzart, &c Manchester, Pp. 16. 

Poems and Lancashire Songs. London, 1859. 12mo, pp. vii. and 
150. New edition. London, 1870. ds. 

Poesies from a Country Garden. Selections from the Works of 
Edwin Waugh. Manchester, 1866. 8vo. Parts 1 and 2. Each 3d, 

Contents. — Part I. : The "World. — The Moorlands. — Now Summer's Sun- 
light Glowii]^. — The Moorland Flowers. — The Captain's Friends. — Christmas 
Morning.— Time is Flying. — Keen Blows the North Wind.— Life's Twilight. 
— Come Whoam to thi Childher an* Me. — God Bless these Poor Folk. — 
Chirrup. — The Dule's i* this Bonnet o' Mine. — Owd Pinder. — Come, Mary, 
link thi Arm i' mine. — ^Th* Sweetheart Gate, 

Part II. ; Neet Fo.— Chapel Island.— Owd Enoch,— Oliver Fernleaf's 
Watch. 

A Bamhle from Bury to Eochdale containing a Lancashire Dialogue 
and Jone o' Jeffi:ey*s Tale. By Edwin Waugh. Manchester (Beres- 
FOBD and Gajlt), 1851. 12mo. 

Bambles in the Lake Country and its Borders. By Edwin Waugh. 
Manchester, 1864. 8vo, pp. 267. 

Contents : Norbreck. Over Lands to the Lakes. Seaside Lakes and 
Mountains of Cumberland. Silverdale. 
Contains very Uttle dialect matter. 

The Sexton's Story of Joe's Adventure in* Eochdale Churchyard. 
By Edwin Waugh. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 36. 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities. Bv Edwin Waugh. 
London (Whitaker and Co.), 1855. Sm. 8vo. 

Sketchesof Lancashire Life and Localities. Manchester, \%bl, 8yo, 
pp. viiL 247. 3rd edition, 1869. 

Contents.— Ramble from Bury to Rochdale. — The Cottage of Tim Bobbin, 
and the Village of Milnrow.— Highways and Byeways from Rochdale to the Top 
of Blackstone Edge. — The Town of Heywood and its neighbourhood. — The^ 
Grave of Grislehurst Boggart. — Boggart Hole Clough. — Rostherne Mere. 

Sneck Bant; or, th* Owd Tow Bar. Manchester, 8vo, pp. 94. Is. 
Snowed-up; or, the White House on the Moor Top. Manchester, 
8vo, pp. 115. Is. Frontispiece of Packer St Eochdale. 
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Tattlin* Matty. Manchester, 8vo. Scl, 

Tufts of Heather from the Northern Moors. Manchester. 8vo. 
38. 6d, each. 

Contents. — Vol. I. : Besom Ben. — Ben an* th* Bantam. — The Birtle 
Carter's Tale about Owd Bodle.— The Barrel Organ.— Tattlin* Matty.— The 
Dead Man's Dinner. — The Goblin's Grave. 

Vol. II. The Owd Blanket.— Dulesgate.—Sneck Bant.— Yeth-Bobs an' 
Scaplins. 

The Village of Milnrow, and the Cottage of Tim Bobbin, near 
Eochdale. Manchester, 1850. 8vo, pp. 12. 

Wandering Minstrels; or, Wails of the Workless Poor. Man- 
chester, 8vo. Id. 

Yeth Bobs an' Scaplins ; or, Tufts of Heather an' Chips of Eock. 
Manchester. 8vo, pp. 70. Qd. 

See also under Sphinx. 

Whittaker (J.). See Eamsbottom (J.). 

WiLBRAHAM (RoGER). 

In Wilbraham's Cheshire Glossary a number of words are marked 
as being also current in Lancashire. 

Wilkinson (T. T.). 

Edmund Spenser and the East Lancashire Dialect. By T. T. WrLEXPf- 
SON, F.R.A.S., &c. Bead 10th January, 1867. (Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Chesire. 19th Session, p. 87.) 

See also Harland (J.). 

Wilson (M., T., and A.). 

Songs of the Wilsons. By permission of Mr William Wilson. 
Manchester, 1847. 12mo, pp. 42. 

The Songs of the Wilsons, with a Memoir of the Family, and 
several additional Songs never before published. Edited by John 
Harland, F. S. A. London, 1865. 12mo, pp. 78. Is. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Memoir of the Wilson Family. — Imprompta 
by William Wilson. — Epitaph on Alexander Wilson. — Jone's Ramble fro* 
Owdam to Karsy Moor Races. — Ode to Freedom. — Soldier Jack. — Sulford 
Fair. — Medley oi Devils. — The Chapter of Foes. — The Peterloo Massacre.; — 
The Weaver. — ^Young Edward Slain at Waterloo. — Humours of Smithy Door 
Market. — The Countryman's Description of the Collegiate Church. — The 
Countrj' Wedding. — Salford Fair. — llough Joe in Search of a Wife. — The 
Meddling Parson. — Johnny Green's Trip fro' Owdam to see a Balloon Ascent. — 
Johnny Green's Description of Tinker's Gardens. — Johnny Green's Wedding, 
and Description of Manchester College. — Johnny Green's Trip fro' Owdam to 
see the Liverpool Railway. — Paganini; or, Manchester Fiddling Mad. — 
Impromptu Song. — The Poet's Corner. — The Buckingham Cheque. 

See also under Kidingb (Elijah). 

Johnny Green's Wedding appears in Hone's Year Book, under Jan. 13, 
and this and other of their songs have been printed in all varieties of form 
and place. 

Wroe (W. H.). 

Chips fro' th* Owd Block : a Selection of Comic Lancashire Tales 
adapted for public reading or reciting. By William H. Wroe. 
Manchester, 8vo, pp. 31. 
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Contents : — Th' Condishuns on which Jim Snoddles took a "Woife. 
Ailse un Mary. Mr and Mrs Snoddles awhoam ogen — alive, safe, an kickin. 
Th' Greight Review. Poo that Hat off. Trip to Hollingworth. 

Yellond 0* th' Nook. See Hadfibld (H. H.). 

Tewud Chap's Trip to Manchester to see Prince Halbert, th' Queen, 
an' th' Art Treasures Eggshibishun. By * Oud John.' Heywood, 
1857. 12mo, pp. 32. 

PosTSCBiPT. — It is not easy to decide upon the exact dialect of our Early 
English poems ; but the following deserve mention here, as they have been con- 
sidered by some to be in the Lancashire dialect. 

Three Early English Metrical Romances, with an Introduction and 
Glossary; edited from a MS. in the possession of J. L Blackbume, 
Esq. By John Eobson. Pp. xliv and 132. Londoriy Camden Society, 
1843. 

(Containing the Anturs of Arthur, Sir Amadace, and the Avowynge of 
Arthur, considered to be in the North Lancashire Dialect.) 

Eariy English Alliterative Poems in the West-Midland Dialect of 
the 14th century, copied and edited from a umique MS., with an intro- 
duction. Notes and Glossarial Index. By Richard Morris. Lon- 
don, E.E.T.S., No. 1. 1864. 8vo, pp. xxxix, 216. (Reprinted, 1869.) 

(Attributed to Huchowne, by some identified with Sir Hugh of Eglintoun ; 
but the authorship is uncertain.) 

Sir G^wayne and the Green Knight ; an Alliterative Romance-Poem, 
about 1320—30, A.D. By the Author of Early English Alliterative 
Poems. Re-edited by Richard Morris. London^ E. E. T. S., No. 4. 

1864. 8vo, pp. XX, 124. (Reprinted, 1869.) 
(Previous edition in Sir Frederic Madden*s Sir Gawayne.) 

Morte Arthure. Edited from Robert Thornton's MS. (about a.d. 
1440). By George G. Perry, M.A. London^ E. E. T. S., No. 8. 

1865, pp. xix, 144. (Reprinted, ed. E. Brock, 1871.) 

(Ascribed to Huchovme.) 

The G^t Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy; an AUiterative 
Romance translated from Guido Colonna's Historia Troiana. Now 

. first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. By the Rev. George A. Panton and David 
Donaldson. (E. E. T. S., Nos. 39 and 66.) Part I., 1869 ; Part 11., 
1874. 

(Attributed to Huchowne by the Editors, who believe the dialect to be 
Lowland Scottish. Mr Axon has shown (Proceedings of the Manchester 
Literary Club, 1873-4, p. 82) that the MS. was probably written for or by 
one of the Chethams of Nuthurst. 



Leicestershire. — *Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and Proverbs ; col- 
lected by Arthur B. Evans, D.D., head-master of Market Bosworth 
Free Grammar School. 8vo, pp. xvii and 116. London, W. Picker- 
ing; J. R. Smith; Leicester, T. C. Browne, 1848. 

A copy in the possession of the E. D. S. has the pronunciation of most of the 
words marked, in Glossic notation, by Miss C. Ellis. 
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The Rev. A. Macaulay's History and Antiquities of Claybrook, 
Leicestershire (8vo. LondoUy 1791), contains a few remarks on the 
dialect, at pp. 128 — 130. The most pertinent of these were reprinted 
in Dr Eyans's preface. See above. They were also reprinted in 
Nichols's Hist, of Leicestershire, vol. iv. part i. p. 131. 

Lincolnshire. — The Lay of Havelok the Dane ; composed in the 
time of Edward I., about A.D. 1380. Edited for the Boxburghe Club, 
by F. Madden, Esq., 1828. Re-edited for the Early English Text 
Society, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 1868. 

Eoberd of Brunne's Handlyng Synne (written a.d. 1303); with the 
French Treatise on which it is founded, Le Manuel des Pechiez by 
William of Wadyngton. Edited for the Boxburghe Club by F. J. 
FuENiVALL, Esq. 4to. LondoUy 1862. 

Terence in English . . , Opera ac industria R. B. [Ricardi Ber- 
nard] in Axolmiensi insida Lincolnsherii Epwortheatis. 5th edit. 
4to. London^ 1629. 

Previous editions in 4to, printed at Cambridge, in 1588, 1607» and 1614. 

Neddy and Sally, or the Statutes Day ; a Lincolnshire Tale. By 
John Brown, 12mo, pp. 10. Lincoln^ R. E. Leary, 1841. 

MS. list of words used near Ropsley, Lincolnshire. By Mr John 
Allen. Given to the London Philological Society ; see Transactions, 
1845; V. 2, p. 131. 
This MS. list has unfortunately been lost. 

*The History and Antiquities of Boston, and the Villages of Skir- 
beck, Fishtoffc, Freiston, Butterwick, Berrington, Leverton, Leake, 
and Wrangle ; comprising the hundred of Skirbeck in the County of 
Lincoln .... By Pishey Thompson. Extra rl. 8vo, pp. -g-gii and 
824. Boston, Jolm Noble, jun., 1856. 

At pp. 696—736 is a Dictionary of the Provincial Dialect, Archaisms, &c. 

W. & B. Brooke's Lincoln Companion to the Almanack, 1860. 
12mo. Lincoln, W. & B. Brooke. Contains *^otes on Lincolnshire 
Words, with a Short Glossary.' 

*Enoch Arden, etc. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
Fcp. 8vo, pp. 178. London, Moxon & Co. 1864. 

Contains, at pp. 128 — 136, a poem in the Lincolnshire Dialect, entitled 
* Northern Farmer (Old Style).' 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 222. London, Strahan & Co. 1870. 

Contains a second specimen, entitled * Northern Farmer (New Style),' pp. 
161—168. 

*Provincial "Words and expressions current in Lincolnshire ; together 
with an original poem in the Lincolnshire dialect, entitled * Our Little 
Ted.* By J. Ellett Brogden. 12mo, pp. 241. London, E. Hard- 
wicke, 1866. 

Ralf Skirlaugh, The Lincolnshire Squire. By E. Peacock, Esq. 
3 vols, 8vo. London, 1870. 
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Mabel Heron. By E. Peacock, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 75., 1872. 

Jolin Markenfield. By E. Peacock, Esq. 3 vols. Bvo. /ft., 1872. 

The Lincoln Pocket-Guide. By Sir Charles Henry John Ander- 
son, Baronet. 12mo. Lincoln^ 1874. 

(Contains some notices of the Lincolnshire dialect.) 

Middlesex. — Anecdotes of the English Language, chiefly regarding 
the Local Dialect of London and its environs. By Samuel Peooe. 
To which is added a Supplement to Grose's Provincial Glossary. 
The third edition, enlarged and corrected ; edited by the Bev. Henry 
Christmas. 8vo. Londoriy J. B. Nichols & Son, 1844. 

First edition, 1803; second edition, 1814, 1818. 

Errors of Pronunciation and Improper expressions used frequently 
and chiefly by the Inhabitants of London ; to which are added those 
in similar use chiefly by the Inhabitants of Paris, Post 8vo, pp. 84. 
LondoUy 1817. 

Thackeray, W. M. Ballads ; London, Bradbury and Evans, 1855. 
See Ballads of Policeman X, p. 106 ; and other Specimens. 

See also * The Pickwick Papers,' * Oliver Twist,* * Sketches by Boz,* 
&c., &c., by Charles Dickens. 

Norfolk. — See also "EsiSt Anglia. — ^Norfolk Vocabulary. MS. of 
the 15th century. B. M. MS. Addit. 12195; fol. 60. Five leaves. 

♦The Paston Letters; 1422 — 1509. a.d. A New Edition, contain- 
ing upwards of 400 letters, &c., hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
James Gairdner. Vol. L, 1422 — ^1461, a.d. Fcp. 8vo, pp. cl and 
554. London. 1872. 

. ^Vol. n., 1461—1471, A.D. Fcp. 8vo, pp. Iviii and 424. London^ 1874. 

Not yet completed. The former edition, edited by Sir John Fenn, appeared 
in quarto ; Vols 1 and 2 in 1787, Vols 3 and 4 in 1789 ; and Vol. 5 (edited 
by his nephew, Mr Serjeant Frere) in 1823. 

Certain Miscellany Tracts, written by Thomas Brown, Knt. and 
Doctour of Physick, late of Norwich. 8vo, pp. 229, with a portrait. 
London, 1684, 

A posthumous publication, edited by Archbp. Tenison. In one of the 
Essays (the eighth, on Languages and the Saxon Tongue) he gives a small 
sample of Noriolk words, 26 in number, to illustrate bis subject. The list is 
given in NalFs Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, p. 422, note. A. full discussion 
of this list will be found in the preface to the English Dialect Society's reprint 
of Bay's Collection, 1874 ; pp. xv — xx. 

Norfolk Poetical Miscellany. To which are added some select 
Essays and Letters in prose, never printed before. 2 vols, 8vo. 1744. 

♦ITie Eural Economy of Norfolk. By Mr Marshall. 2 vols, Bvo. 
London, 1787. 
^2nd edition. IK, 1795 

Vol. II. contains a Glossary of Provincialisms pertainin? to the Rural 
Economy of Norfolk ; already reprinted for the E. D. S.^ as Gloss. B. 3. 

Erratics by a Sailor ; containing Bambles in Norfolk and elsewhere. 
12iQO, pp. 180. London, 1809. 
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Written by the Rev. Joshua Larwood, Rector of S wanton Morley, Norfo-k. 
Letter VII., pp. 64—76, contains Observations on the Vulgar Tongue of the 
County of Norfolk, including a dialogue in that dialect, with a transition. 

In the Catalogue for May, 1839, of Mr T. Eodd, Bookseller, of 
Great Newport Street, occurs the entry — Norris (Anthony) a Glos- 
sary, or Dictionary, explaining the obsolete and ancient words used 
by our old English writers, with references to examples where they 
occur ; to which is added, a Catalogue of local and vingar words used 
in the county of Norfolk ; written in a good clear hand, of the middle 
of the xviiith century. 

Query — what has become of this? It is mentioned in Mr Smith's list 
(1839). 

The Norfolk Topographer's Manual ; being a catalogue of the Books 
and Engravings hitherto published in relation to the County. By S. 
WoODWABD and Ewing. Eoyal 8vo. 1842. 

Contains lists of the Norfolk chartularies known to be in existence, &c. 

Norfolk Anthology. — ^A Collection of Poems, Ballads, and Rare 
Tracts relating to the County of Norfolk, collected and edited by J. 
0. Halliwell, Esq. Thick 4to, only eighty copies privately printed ; 
pp. 212. Brixton Hill, 1852. 

The Song of Solomon in the Norfolk Dialect. By the Rev. Edward 
GUiLETT, Yicar of Eunham. 16mo. ILondon, I860.] 

Only 250 copies printed for H. 11. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

* Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, Dictionarius Anglo- 
Latinus princeps, auctore fratre Galfrido Grammatico dicto, ex ordine 
fratrum predicatorum, Northfolciensi, circa a.d. m.cccc.xl. Ad 
fidem codicum recensuit Axbertits Way, A.M. 4to. pp. Ixxxvii and 
563. London (Camden Society), 1843—1865. 
A work of the highest value. 

♦Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, a handbook for Visitors and 
Residents, with Chapters on the Archaeology, Natural History, &c., 
of the district ; a history, with statistics, of the East coast hening 
fishery, and an etymological and comparative Glossary of the Dialect 
of East Anglia. By John Greaves Nall. Thick sm. 8vo, pp. 
728. London, Longmans, 1866. 

» 

Proverbs, Adages, and Popular Superstitions, still preserved in the 
Parish of Irstead, communicated by the Rev. John Gunn, Rector of 
the Parish. See Norfolk Atrchaeology, voL ii., pp. 291 — 308. 

The Beeston Ghost; or Forty Years Ago. A Norfolk Tale. [In 
the West Norfolk Dialect.] Edited by the Rev. J. S. Orton. Pp. 
16. London, Jarrold and Sons, n, d. 

Giles's Trip to London. Edited by the Village Schoolmaster. 13th 
ed., pp. 103. Norwich, n. d. 

Molly Migg's Trip to the Seaside. Edited by the author of ' Giles's 
Trip to London.' 2nd ed., pp. 98. Norwich, n. d. 

Korthamptonshire. — The Natural History of Northamptonshire^ 
with some account of the antiquities, &c. By John Morton, M.AL 
Fol. London, 1712. With 14 plates and a county-map. 
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Contains, incidentally, a few Northamptonshire words. 

Poems descriptive of Eural Life and Scenery. By John Clare, a 
. Northamptou^liire peasant. 12mo, pp. xxiii and 220. Second ed. 

Loiidon (pr. for Taylor and Hessey, tleet Street), 1820. [The Olos- 

Bary occupies pp. 217 — 220.] 

The Shepherd's Calendar, &c. by John Clare (/6., 1827) does not, 
apparently, contain provincial expressions. 

* The Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamptonshire. By Thos. 
Sternberg. 8vo, pp. xvi and 200. London, J. E. Smith; North' 
ampton, Abel and Sons, G. N. Wetton ; Oundle^ E. Todd ; Brackley, 
E. Green. 1851. 

The Glossary occupies pp, 1 — 128 ; Folk-lore, pp. 131—197. The distinc- 
tion between the dialects in the Northern and Southern parts of the county is 
well obsenred. Mr Wheatley notes a later edition in 1867. 

*Glos8ary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, with examples 
of their use, and illustrations from various authors; to which are 
added, the customs of the county. By Anne Elizabeth Baker. 
In 2 vols, 12mo. London^ 1854. Vol. i, pp. xviii and 410; vol. ii, 
pp. 440. 

The Glossary occupies vol. i, and vol. ii, pp. 1 — 415. 

Northumberland. — A Specimen of the Northumberland Dialect is 
to be found in * A Dialogue bothe pleasaunt and pietifull, wherein is a 
godlie Eegiment against the Fever Pestilence.* By Dr William 
BULLEIN. 4to; first printed in London, 1564; repr. in 1569, 1573, 
1578. That portion of Bullein's work which contains the Speeches 
of the old Nhumb. Beggar is given in the notes to * Eambles in 
Northumberland and on the Scottish Border,* by Stephen Oliver; 
12mo, ib,y 1835. 

Joco-Serious Discourse, in two Dialogues, between a Northumber- 
land Gentleman and his tenant, a Scotchman, both old Cavaliers, 
with an anagram prefixt to them ; being some miscellaneous Essays 
written upon several occasions. [All in verse.] By Geoege Stuaet. 
4to, pp. 76. London, for Benj. Tooke; Newcastle, for John Story 
[1686]. 

The Scottish dialect of the Tenant is mingled throughout with the pro- 
vincialisms of Northumberland. 

The Origin of the Newcastle Burr. The Second Edition, with altera- 
tions and additions. A Satirical Poem. By Eichaed Dawes, 1767. 
1844. Eeprinted in vol. iii. of Eichardson's Newcastle Eeprints of 
Eare Tracts. 

The Northumberland Garland, or Newcastle Nightingale : a match- 
less collection of famous Songs. 8vo, pp. 94. Newcastle, 1793. 

Edited by Joseph Ritson, and reprinted among the * Northern Garlands.' 
Svo. London, 1810; to which an adyertisement is prefixed by J[oseph] 
H[a2lewood]. 

Poems on Several Occasions, written chiefly in the remoter parts of 
Cumberland and Northumberland. By John Jackson. Post 8vo. 
London, 1797. 

l^ewcastle Songster, or Tyne Minstrel ; containing a choice selection 
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of Modem and Original Songs. t2mo. Newcadle-upon'Tyne, Dayid 
Bass, 1806. 

The Northern Minstrel : or Gateshead Songster ; being a choice col- 
lection of the most approved modem Songs ; including also a number 
of Originals from the Manuscripts of the respective authors. Sm. 
12mo. Gateshead upon Tyne^ J. Marshall. 

Published in four parts, in 1806-7. It includes sereral Songs in the Tyne 
dialect. 

The Northumbrian Minstrel ; a Choice Collection of Songs, 3 nos, 
12mo. Alnwichy W. Davison, 1811. 

Rhymes of Northern Bards ; being a curious Collection of old and 
new Songs and Poems peculiar to the counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham. Edited by John Bell, Junr. 
12mo, pp. 328. NewcaMle-upon-Tyney 1812. 

Alnwick Vocal Miscellany ; a Selection of the most esteemed Songs. 
12mo. Alnwichy W. Davison, 1816. 

The Budget; or Newcastle Songster for 1816. 12mo. NetDcastle, 
J. Marshall, 1816. 

The Gateshead Cabinet, being a small collection of Songs. By 
T. E. V. 12mo, pp. 14. Newcastle, 1816. 

A Collection of Songs, Comic and Satirical, chiefly in the Newcastle 
dialect. By WnjJAM Midfoed. To which are added a few Local 
Songs, by various authors. 12mo, pp. 70. Newcastle, 1818. 

A Collection of Songs, Comic and Satirical, chiefly in the Newcastle 
Dialect, and illustrative of the language and manners of the common 
people on the banks of the Tyne and neighbourhood. By Messrs 
Thompson, Shield, Midford, and others, [Second edition.] 12mo, 
pp. 72. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, J. Marshall, 1819. 

3rd edition; 1820. 

4th edition; 1823. 



A Collection of Songs, Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive, chiefly 
in the Newcastle Dialect. ByT. Thompson, J. Shield, W. Mxdfokd, 
H. EoBSON, and others. P^. 228. Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; pr. by J. 
Marshall, in the Old Flesh-market, 1827. 

A Collection of Original Newcastle Songs . . . not before published 
in any Collection. 12mo, pp. 16. Newcastle upon Tyne, J. Marshall, 
1819. 

A New Song entitled Street Piracy, or Lantern Justice ; to which 
are added, the Dying Beflections of Poor Snap. 8vo. Newcastle, 
John Booth, 1822. 

Newcastle Tracts. — ^Account of the Proceedings in Newcastle and 
Gateshead at the Coronation of Geo. HI. and Queen Charlotte, Sept. 
1761, and Geo. IV., 1821. Newcastle, 1822— Trial of Watson v. Carr, 
for Assault and Imprisonment at Newcastle. lb,, 1823 — Stanzas on 
the New Line of feoad from Potticar Lane to Leybum Hole, with 
Account of Memorable Events which have occurred on Gateshead 
Hill. Ih., 1825— Account of the Statute of Charles 11. on Tyne 
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Bridge, with tlie Pasqmnade on its Bemoval, and Beply. Ih, 1826 
— La Belle Assemblee, or the Tinmouth Bathers, a Poem, inscribed to 
the Ladies of Newcastle, by G. K. lb,, 1828 — ^Verses on the B. 
of Nori^mnberland Eestorin^ Alnwick Castle, and Elegy on the 
Quakers' Burial Ground at Cmlurcoats. 76., 1829 — ^Accounts of the 
Bebellions in 1715-16 and '46, as far as relates to the Counties of 
Northumberland and Newcastle and Berwick. 76., 1831 — ^Account 
of the Dreadful Explosion at Wallsend Colliery, in Northumberland 
and Durham. 76., 1835. Collected in 1 vol, 8vo, hoards. 

This appeared in a bookseller's catalogue ; but it probably contaiiis yery little 
that is dialectal.— W. W. S. 

A Collection of Songs on the intended Branch Custom House at 
North Shields. 12mo. Newcastle-upon'Tyne, J. Marshall [1822 ?] 

A Complete Collection of original Newcastle Coronation Songs, com- 
prising all that have been written on the Coronation of George IV. 
12mo, pp. 16. Newcastle^ 1822. 

A Complete Collection of original Newcastle Coronation Songs, 
comprising all that have been written on the Coronation of Geo. IV., 
and on the intended removal of the Custom House. 12mos pp. 76. 
Newcastle, 1822. 

A Collection of original Local Songs and other pieces. By Wm. 
Oliver. 12mo, pp. 24. 76., 1824. 
^An enlarged edition in 8vo, pp. 70. 76., 1829. 

The Tyne Side Minstrel ; being a Collection of original Local Songs, 
arranged to popular airs. 12mo, pp. 72. Gateshead, 1824. 

The Tyne Side Songster ; a choice Collection of Comic, Satirical, and 
Descriptive Songs, in tiie Newcastle dudect. 18mo, pp. 108. Aln- 
wich [1826.] 

A Collection of Comic and Descriptive Songs, chiefly in the 

Newcastle dialect. 12mo. Alnimck, W. Davison, n. d. 

The Tyne Songster ; a choice Collection of Songs in the Newcastle 
dialect. 12mo, pp. 72. North Shields, 1827. 

The Tyne Songster ; a choice selection of Songs in the Newcastle 
Dialect. 12mo. Newcastle, W. and T. Fordyce, 1840. 

The Songs of the Tyne ; being a choice Collection of Popular Local 
Songs, comic, satirical, and descriptive, chiefly in the Newcastle 
Dialect. 10 nos, 12mo. Newcastle upon Tyne, John Boss, n. d. 

Songs of the Tyne, a collection of Local Melodies. By Joshua 
Bagnall. 12mo. OatesJiead, B. Bankin. 

The Tyneside Minstrel ; being a collection of Original Local Songs 
arranged to popular airs. 12mo, pp. 72. Gateshead, W. Stephenson, 
1824. 

A Collection of Original Songs, Local and Sentimental. By Eobert 
Gilchrist. Sm. 8vo. Newcastle upon Tyne, W. A. Mitchell, 1824. 

Stanzas on the Intended new line of Road from Potticar Lane to 
Leybum Hole, &c. 12mo, pp. 16. Newcastle, J. Sykes, 1825. (The 
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Address to the Eeader is signed John Sykes ; the Verses are signed 
LuBiN Level.) 

The Black Gkrland; containing The Holy Puzzle; Meikle Black 
Deil ; The Child wi' the Swinging Tail ; L— t's Speech ; Presbyterian 
Minister's Prayer for the Deil ; The Cardiometer, &c. 8vo. NeW' 
castle, 1827. 

From a bookseller's catalogue ; which adds — A curious collection of scarce 
and curious legends of the north country, in the dialect of those parts. 

The Pitman's Pay, or a Night's Discharge to Care. [By Thomas 
Wilson.] 12mo, pp. 16. Gateshead, G. Watson, 1830. 

The Pitman's Pay, and other Poems. By Thos. Wilson. Pp. 
xxxvi and 168. Gateshead, W. Douglas, High St. ; New<xL8tley Cham- 
ley; London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1843. 
The Glossary occupies pp. 17 — 34. 

The Poetical Works of John Farrbr, Netherwitton. Sm. 8vo. 
Blyth (J. Eohinson), 1831. 

Most of the poems are in ordinary English. 

The Newcastle Song Book ; or Tyne-Side Songster, being a collec- 
tion of Comic and Satirical Songs .... chiefly in the Newcastle 
Dialect. 12mo. Newcastle upon Tyne, W. and T. Fordyce, 1842. 

A Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for North Country Anglers. 
Sm. 8vo. Newcastle, E. Chamley, 1842. 

Local Historian's Table-book of Eemarkable Occurrences, Historical 
Facts, Traditions, Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c., connected 
with the Counties of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, and 
Durham. By M. A. Eichardson. 3 vols, royal 8vo. Newcastle, 
1841-6. 

(re-issued as) The Borderers' Table-Book, or Gatherings of the 

Local History and Eomance of the English and Scottish Border. 
London, H. G. Bohn, 1846. 

Original Tyneside Songs. By J. P. Robson. 12mo. Newcastle on 
Tyne, M. Ross, 1849. 

*Songs of the Bards of the Tyne, or a Choice Collection of Original 
Songs chiefly in the Newcastle Dialect, with a Glossary of 800 words. 
Edited by J. P. Robson. 12mo. Newcastle, P. France & Co., w. d, 

[1849.] 

The Howdy and the Upgetting. Two Tales of Sixty years sin 
seyne, as related by the late Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle, in tha 
Tyne Side Dialect. 12mo. London (printed for the admirers of 
native merit), 1850. 

*A Glossary of Terms used in the Coal Trade of Northumberland 
and Durham. Second edition. 8vo. London, J. Gray Bell, 1851. 

The Coquet Dale Fishing Songs, now first Collected and edited by 
a North- Country Angler. Sm. 8vo. Edi7iburgh, W. Blackwood, 
1852. 

. The Noble Laird of Thornyburne ; a Northumbrian Border Ballad 
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in three fyttes ; with Introductioii and Glossary. Sm. 8vo. London^ 
Saunders & Otley, 1855. 

Proverbial Folk Lore of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 4to. Richmond (in 
Com. Ebor), J. BeU, 1855. 

The Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and Proverbs, of the County of Ber- 
wick, with illustrative notes. By George Henderson, Surgeon. 
12mo. Newcastle on Tyne, W. S. Crow, 1856. 

Geordy Brown's Budget of Laughables, containing a Collection of 
original comic songs, medleys, and recitations, in the Newcastle 
DiSect. By E. P. Sutherland. Very small. London, Webb, Mil- 
lington, & Co., 1857. 

Folk-Lore : or a Collection of Local Rhymes, Proverbs, Sayings, 
Prophecies, Slogans, &c. relating to Northumberland, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Berwick-on-Tweed. Sm. 8vo. Richmond in Com, Ehor, 
J. Bell, 1858. 

The Song of Solomon in the Newcastle Dialect. By John George 
Forster. 16mo. [^L(mdon, 1858.] 

Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

The Song of Solomon in the Newcastle Dialect. By Joseph Phiup 
EoBSON. Author of * Bards of the Tyne,' etc., etc, [LondoUy 1859.] 
Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

The Book of Ruth, in the Northumberland Dialect. By J. P. 
EoBSON. London J 1860. 

Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

The Song of Solomon in the Northumberland Dialect. By Joseph 
Pmup Eobson; author of *Tyneside Songs,' etc., etc. London 
[I860]. 

Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

The Song of Solomon, versified from the English Translation of 
James of England, into the Dialect of the Colliers of Northumberland, 
but principaJly those dwelling on the banks of the Tyne. By J. P. 
EoBSON. 4to. [Londcm,'] 1860. 

Northumberland and the Border. By Walter White. 8vo, pp. 
xu and 472. London, 1859. 

Chater*s Illustrated Comic Tyneside Almanac for 1862 ... . written 
in the Northumberland Dialect egzackly hoo the Newcassel Eoaks 
tawk. By J. P. Eobson, .... an* utnor cliwor chops a' owthor 
belan^n Newcassel, G'yetsid, or sumways else. 12mo. Newcastle 
upon Tyne, J. W. Chater, 1862. 

the same, for 1863. 

the same, for 1866. 

The Keelmin's Comic Annewal for 1869, gi'es ye the best bits o* 
wit an' wisdim be the cliworest chops aboot Tynesid^,. . . . by J. L. 
Marcke an' C. H. Boss. 12mo. Newcastle-upon^Tyni, J. W. Chater. 

Northumberland and its Neighbour Lands. Illustrated by en- 
gravings from Eichardson, Carmichael, &c. By S. S. Jones. 4to. 

7 
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pp. 295 and 76. Eexham, 1871. (Contains several pieces written in 
the dialect.) 

Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs : original and selected. By 
Geo. Eedley, Ned Corvan, &o. 12mo. Newcastle, T. Allan. 

The Newcastle Songster, being a choice collection of Songs in the 
Newcastle Dialect. 12mo. NewcastUy D. France & Co. 

A Garland of Newcastle Songs. 12mo. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. J. 
Marshall. 

PosTSCEiPT. Owing to some difficulty experienced in obtaining 
information concerning Northumberland, it is to be feared that the 
preceding list is very imperfect. One correction came too late to be 
made in the right place, but may be noted here, viz. that the * Poems 
on Several Occasions, &c. by John Jackson, London, 1797 ' contains 
nothing that is dialectal, and should have been omitted. The follow- 
ing work is announced for publication, which ought to give much 
information. Preparing, in 1 vol. 8vo., Bibliotheca Northumbriensis 
et Dunelmensis : a Bibliographical Account of Books, Pamphlets, 
Prints, Maps, &c. printed on the History, &c. of the Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. By William Dodd (of Newcastle). 

Kottinghamsllire. — The Antiquities of Nottinghamshire. By 
Egbert Thoroton, Doctor of Physick. Folio. London, 1677. 

Republished, with large additions. By John Thbosby. 3 

vols, 4to. 1797. 

The folio edition of 1677 contains no list of proTincialisms, but vol. iii. of 
the quarto edition contains fifty-four provincialisms, under the bead of ' Addi- 
tional Collections.' 

The History of Mansfield and its Environs, in two parts : — I. An- 
tiquities, including an accurate Description of Two Eoman Yillas, 
near Mansfield "W^odhouse, discovered by H. Booke, Esqre. in the 
year 1786; with an accoimt of some late discoveries never before 
printed. 11. The present state. By W. Habbod. Small 4to. 
Mansfield, 1801. 

Contains under tbe bead * Dialect^ about twenty-seven provincialisms. — E. 

WTiite. 

Adventures of Bilberry Thurland. By C. Hooton. 3 vols, 8vo. 
London, Bentley, 1836. 

Contains a few Provincialisms. This work is not a ^ small Tract,' as 
described in Mr Russell Smith's Bibl. List, but in 3 vols, 8vo. — E. White. 

A few Notts, provincialisms occur in Norman Abbey .... By a 
Lady [i. e. Maey Ann Cuesham]. 3 vols, 8vo. London, 

*Mr Robert White, of Worksop, has a copious Nottinghamshire 
Glossary in MS. 

Oxfordshire. — *Parochial Antiquities attempted in the History of 
Ambrosden, Burcester, and adjacent parts in Oxford and Bucks, 
portrait and folding engravings. By Bp. White !Kennett. 2 vols, 
4to. Oxford (Qar. Press), 1818. 

Contains an excellent Glossary of obsolete words, witb many examples of 
provincialisms. The original edition is tbat of 1695. This Glossary is also to 
be found in tbe work next described. 
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♦The History and Antiquities of Bicester, in Oxfordshire. To which 
is added, an Inquiiy into the History of Alchester, &c. With an 
Appendix, and the whole of Bp. Kennett's Glossary of obsolete words 
and phrases from his Parochial Antiquities. 8vo. LondoUy 1816. 

Shropshire. — The Poems of John Audelay, a Specimen of the 
Shropshire Dialect in the fifteenth century; edited by James 
Oechabd Halliwell. Post 8vo. London, Percy Society, 1844. 

♦Salopia Antiqua, &c. ; with a Glossary of Words used in the county 
of Salop ; by the Eev. Chas. Henry Habtshorne, M.A. 8vo. pp. 
xxii and 640. London, J. W. Parker, 1841. 

The Qloaaary occupies pp. 293 — 622. 

In Willis's Current Notes, 1855, pp. 98, 99, there is an article en- 
titled " Shropshire Dialect " with the following preface : — ** During a 
residence some years since in Shropshire, I made a list of the principal 
Provincialisms, which is heartily at the service of * Current Wotee, — 
G.— Llangollen, Dec. 12."— W. E. A. A 

All Eound the Wrekin. By Walter White. 12mo. London. 
1860. (Contains very little of dialectal interest.) 

A History of Market Drayton. By the Rev. J. R. Leb. London, 
Longmans j Market Drayton, J. Lockett, 1861. 

Has a very short Glossary appended to it, which shews some peculiarities 
of pronunciation. 

* Bye-gones * is the title of a reprint from the columns of the Oswes-- 
(ay Advertiser, which contains several notes on the Shropshire dialect. 

In ' Bye-gones,' vol. i. p. 79, it is stated that the Ludlow Post- 
man, a local newspaper published in 1719, and preserved in the 
British Museum, contains some specimens of the Shropshire dialect. 

Salopian Shreds and Patches. (Uniform with Notes and Queries.) 
Reprinted from Eddowes's Shrewsbury Journal. Li parta Parts I 
and n appeared in 1874, and Part III in 1875. Part IV is announced 
for publication. (Contains a few notes on the dialect.) 

*Mis8 Jackson, of Chester (a member of the E. D. S.), has 
compiled a very copious MS. Glossary of the Shropshire Dialect. 

Somersetshire. — The Somersetshire-man's Complaint. See MS. 
Lansdowne 674, in the British Museum. This poem was printed, from 
the Lansdowne MS., in Brayley^s Graphic and Historictd Illustrator, 
4to, 1834, p. 343 ; and is there stated to have been written by Thomas 
Davies between 1614 and 1648.--W. E. A. A. 

The First and Best Parts of Scoggin's Jests, gathered by Andrew 
BooBD, Doctor of Physicke. 16mo. London, F. Williams, 1626. 
Contains a few Specimens of West-Country dialect. 

Joaneridos, or feminine valour eminently discovered in western 
women at the siege of Lyme. By James Strong. 4to. 1674. 

In verse, preceded by 31 jocular pieces of verse on the author and his work. 
One of these is in the Somersetshire dialect. An earlier edition in 164^. 
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"Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Cure Melancholy. By Thomas Durfby. 
12ino, 6 vols. London, 1719-20. 

In vol. iii., p. 41, is a Song in the Western dialect, entitled ' The Country- 
man's Ramble through Bartholomew Fair.' Also, two other specimens at pp. 
256, 278. 

The Garland of Goodwill. By Thomas Beloney. Edited by J. H. 

Dixon. Post 8vo. London (Percy Society, No. 92) ; 1851. 

A collection of local tales and historical ditties in verse which has run 
through numerous editions,, and has even been printed as a chap-book ; see the 
next notice. In the early editions, only the initials of the author are given. 

* The Garland of Goodwill* A chap-book of Ballads, ' to be sold 

at the Ring in Little Britain,' printed about 1730. 

Contains a specimen of the Somers. dialect, entitled ' A Pleasant Dialogue 
between Plain Truth and Blind Ignorance.' See the preceding notice. 

There is a letter in the Somersetshire dialect in the *Grub Street 
Journal * of the 18th Octr., 1733. See * Athenaeum,* 25th May, 1872 ; 
p. 666. 

An Election Ball, in Poetical Letters in the Zomerzetshire Dialect 
from Mr Likle, a Freeman of Bath to his wife at Gloucester .... 
by the Author of the New Bath Guide. l2mo. Dublin, G. Bonham, 
1776. 

*Vocabnlary of the Provincial Words of Somerset, with a short essay 
on the dialect. Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1, 1814; pp. 126-7. 
a second paper, by J. Jennings ; p. 330. 

* Observations on some of the Dialects of the West of England, par- 

ticularly Somersetshire, with a Glossary of words now in use there, 
and Poems and other Pieces exemplifying the dialect. By James 
Jeniongs, Honorary Secretary of the Mefiopolitan Literary Lastitu- 
tion. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 191. London, Baldwin, Oradock, and Joy, 1825. 

^In Brayley's Graphic and Historical Illustrator, 4to, London, 

1834, will be foimd a Dissertation of some of the Anglo-Saxon Pronouns, 
by James Jeniongs, Esq., which is illustrated by examples from the 
Devon, and Somers. Dialects, including a Poem (not in the above) en- 
titled *Dr Cox, a blanscue,* with a Glossary. See, however, the 
following. 

— *The Dialect of the West of England, particularly Somerset- 
shire, &c. Second edition; the whole revised, corrected and en- 
larged, .... by James Knight Jeniongs. 12mo. London, J. E. 
Snnth, 1869. 

A Collection of Pieces in the Dialect of Zummerzet; edited by 
James Orchaed Halliwell, Esq. 8vo. London, J. EusseU Smith, 
1843. 

Only 50 copies printed. 

The Somersetshire Dialect. By T. S. Batnes. In ' The Taunton 
Courier and Western Advertiser,' January 30, 1856 ; and Supplement. 
A preyious paper in the number for Dec. 26, 1855. 

The Somersetshire Dialect: its pronunciation. Two papers read 
before the Archaeological Society of Somersetshire. By T. Spenceb 
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Batnes. Eeprinted, with permission, from the 'Tauntoii Courier' 
of Dec. 26, 1855, and Jan. 30, 1856. 12mo, pp. 50. London, 1861. 
Only 250 copies printed, for H. H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

The Song of Solomon in the Somerset Dialect. By T. Spenobr 
Baynes, LL.B. 16mo. [Londony I860.] 

Only 250 copies printed for H. H.' the Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

Rustic Sketches ; being Rhymes and * Skits ' on Angling and other 
subjects in one of the Soutib- western Dialects ; with a copious Glos- 
sary, and General Remarks on Country Talk. By G. P. K. Pttlman. 
Small 8vo', pp. 162. Third Edition. London, «fohn Russell Smith, 
1871. 

Rhymes in the West of England Dialect. By Agrikler. 12mo, pp. 
X. and 53. Bristol, Leech and Taylor, 1872. 

Second edition, enlarged. Also, Rhymes by Outis. 12mo, pp. 

X. and 94. Ih., 1872. 

The introduction contains some remarks on Somersetshire grammar. 

*A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Somerset- 
shire. By W. P. Williams, M.A., Vicar of Bishop's Hull, and the 
late W. A. Jones, M.A., F.G.S. With an Introduction by R. C. A. 
Prior, M.D, Printed for the Somersetshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 42. Loncbn, Long- 
mans ; Taunton, F. May ; 1873. 

To be re-edited, by the Re?. W. P. Williams, for the E. D. S. 

Staffordshire. — Knight's Quarterly Magazine, No. II., Svo, Lon- 
don, 1823, contains a short but excellent specimen of this dialect. 

In Mr Smith's Bibliographical List, 1839, was a notice that * James Brough- 
ton, Esq., of Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire, has a Glossary of this county 
ready for the press.' But it never appeared ; and nothing is now known of it. 
We may also note the Inventory of Edmond Waring, of Wolverhampton, 
1625, in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 29 April, 1875. 

Suffolk. — See also East Anglia. 

The History of Dunwich, Blithburgh, and Southwold. By Thomas 
Gabdner. 4to. 1754. 

Contains a very few Suffolk words in the Glossary at the end. 

The History and Antiquities of Hawsted, in the county of Suffolk. 
By the Eev. Sir John Ctjllxjm, Bart., F.E. and A.S.S. 4to. London, 
1784. 

later edition. Ih., 1813. 

A List of * some words and expressions used in this place [Hawsted] and its 
neighbourhood' is given at pp. 170 — 174 of the edition of 1784 ; reprinted, 
without alteration, at pp. 199 — 204 of the edition of 1813. 

Suffolk Songster, or Ipswich Vocal Companion, a choice collection of 
English, Scotch, and Irish Songs. 18mo, sewed, 1«. 6d, Ipawich, 
1800. 

From a bookseller's Catalogue. Whether it contains provincial words is 
uncertain. 

Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs. By Robert Bloomfield. 12nio. 
London, 1802. 
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The Farmer's Boy. A Rural Poem. By Robert Blookfield. 
12mo. 76., 1806. 

Frequently reprinted ; together with other later poems. 

Selecstions from the Correspondence of Robert Bloomfield, the Suf- 
folk Poet. Edited by W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 8vo, pp. 28. 

The Suffolk Garland : or, a collection of Poems, Songs, Tales, Bal- 
lads, Sonnets, and Elegies, .... relative to that County. 8vo, pp. 
XV. and 404. Ipswich^ J. Raw; London^ Longman and Co., 1818. 
[The provincial words are not numerous ; there is no glossary, but a 
lew words are explained.] 

Suffolk Garland ; or, a Collection of Poems, Songs, Tales, Ballads, 
Sonnets, and Elegies relative to that County. 8vo, hda, {la, 6d,) 
Ipamich, 1828. 

New Suffolk Garland, a Miscellany of Anecdotes, Romantic Ballads, 
Descriptive Poems and Songs, Historical and Biographical Notices 
relating to Suffolk, collected and edited by J. Glyde. (A Different 
Collection to the Foregoing.) 8vo, cloth, (98.) fyawichf 1866. 

*Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an attempt to collect the lingual 
localisms of that county. By Edw. Moor, F.R.S., F.A.S., &c. 



522 — 625. Woodhridge, pr. by J. Loder, for R. Hunter, 72, St 



12mo. Preface, pp. xix. ; Glossary, pp. 1 — 521 ^Addendum, &c., 
pp. 522 — 525. Woodbridge, pr. by J. L< " 
Faults Churchyard, London ; 1823. 

*Sea Words and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast ; extracted from 
the East Anglian Notes and Queries, Jan. 1869. 8vo, pp. 17. 
Lowestoft y S. Tymms, 1869. 

■Sea Words and Phrases, &c. No. II. ; extracted from the East 



Anglian Notes and Queries, Jan. 1870. 8vo, pp. 12. Loivestofty S. 
Tymms, 1870. 

Surrey. — * Natural History and Antiquities of the County of Sur- 
rey. By John Aubrey. 5 vols. 8vo. London^ 1819. 

In vol. v., at pp. 402, 403 is a list of 11 Surrey words. It will shortly be 
reprinted for the E. D. S. 

*0n some provincialisms of the county of Surrey. By J. M. 
EjiMBLE. Phil. Soc. Trans. 1854, p. 83. 

*In Notes and Queries, 5th Series, vol. i. pp. 361, 434, 517, was 
puhlished a List of Surrey Provincialisms, contributed by G. Leveson 
GowER, Esq. This will be reprinted (with the author's permission) 
for the E. D. S. 

Surrey and Sussex. — Old English Songs as now sung by the 
Peasantry of the Weald of Surrey and Sussex. [Collected by the 
Eevd. Mr Broadwood.] Privately printed ; 1843. 

Sussex. — ^Tom Cladpole's Jurney to Lunnun, told by Himself, and 
written in pure Sussex doggerel by his uncle Tim. 12mo, pp. 22. 
Brighton^ pr. by W. Leppard, 1831. 

The author was Mr Richabc Lower, of Chiddingly. 
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— —Tom Cladpole's Jurney to Lunnun. 24mo, pp. 38. The fifth 
thousand. HaiUham^ S. Breads ; n. d. 

^The seventh thousand. 12mo. LeweSy Harherd, 1849, 

^The eirfith thousand. 12mo, pp. 32. Lewes, Farncombe, 1860. 

^Later Edition. 12mo, pp. 34. 1870. 

New and improved edition, 12mo, pp. v. and 34. Lewes, 



Farncombe & Co., 1872. 

Jan Cladpole's Trip to 'Merricur, giving an Account of the White, 
Black, and YeUor folks, what he met wud in his Travels in search for ^ 
Dollar Trees, and how he got rich enough to beg his way home ! 
Written aU in rhyme by his father, Tim Cladpole. 12mo. Aailsham, 
S. Breads ; n. d. 

^New edition. 12mo, pp. 32, 1860. 

^New and improved edition. 12mo, pp. iv. and 32. Lewes, Farn- 
combe & Co., 1872. 

Stray Leaves from an Old Tree : selections from the Scribblings of ' ^ 
an octogenarian (Eichard Lower, of Chiddingly, Sussex). Sm. 8vo. 
Lewes, G. P. Bacon, 1862. 

Contains three poems in the Sussex dialect with a running glossary ; pp. 
119-190. 

Stray Leaves from an Old Tree. By R. Lower, of Chiddingly, 

Sussex. 8vo, pp. vi. and 190. Lewes, G. P. Bacon, 1862. 

Contains — Tom Cladpole*s Jumey to Luunun, and Jan Cladpole's Trip to 
*Merricur, both in Sussex dialect, pp. 119—186; also a Glossary, pp. 187 — 
190. 

A Glossary of the Provincialisms in use in the County of Sussex. 
By William Dttrrant Cooper. Post 8vo, pp. 34. Printed for 
private distribution by W. Fleet, Herald Gffice, JBrirfiton, 1836. 

* Second edition. 12mo, pp. 87. London, J. K. Smith, 1853. 

The second edition is a great improvement upon the first. 

Sussex Garland; a Collection of Ballads, Sonnets, Tales, Elegies, 
Songs, Epitaphs, &c., illustrative of the county of Sussex; with His- 
torical, Biographical, and Descriptive Notices. By James Taylor. 
Post 8vo. London, J. E. Smith, 1851. 

The Song of Solomon in the Dialect of Sussex. By Mare An- 
thony Lower, M.A., F.S.A. ILondon,'] 1860. 

Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

*A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect, and Collection of Provincial- 
isms in use in the County of Sussex. By Rev. W. D. Parish, Yicar - 
of Selmeston, Sussex. Demy 8vo, pp. 10 and 148. Lewes, Farn- 
combe and Co., 1875. 

Issued to suhseribers to the E. D. S. for the year 1874. 

ITooks and Corners of Old Sussex, containing choice examples of 
Sussex Archaeology. Profusely illustrated. Royal 4to, pp. 160. By 
Rev. P. DE PxjTRON, M.A. Lewes, Farncombe & Co., 1875. 
Only 500 copies printefl. 

Old Speech and Manners in Sussex. An article by M. A. Lower ; 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. idii. 
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Warwickshire. — ^A Eetter ; whearin part of the Entertainment vntoo 
the Q,ueenz Maiesty at KilHngworth Castl, in Warwick Sheer, in this 
Soomerz Progress 1575, iz signilied. By Eobebt Laneham. 16mo, 
pp. 87. [1575.] 

Two different editions are in the Bodleian Library, without printer's name or 
date. 

With a few notes by J. Qt, 8vo. Warwick, 1784. 

-Post 8vo. London f Bum, 1821. 



It is also to be found in Nichols's Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, vol, 
i., and in * Kenilworth Ulnstrated.' 

•Shakespere : his birthplace and its neighbourhood. By John E. 
Wise. Crown 8vo, pp. 164. London^ Smith, Elder, & Co., 1861. 

Chapter XII. is on the Provincialisms of Shakspere, and at pp. 149 — 158 is 
* a Glossary of Words still used in Warwickshire to be found in Shakspere.* 

In Mr Smith's Bibliographical List it was announced that a Glossary 
of Warwickshire words was being prepared by the Rev. R. G^amett. 
This was probably never completed, and his son, R. Gamett, Esq., has 
never been able to find any trace of it. 

Some Warwickshire words have been contributed to the E. D. S. by 
Mrs Francis. 

Westmoreland. — The dialect literature of Westmoreland is not 
extensive, but that of Cumberland circulates largely in, at least, the 
Barony, or, as it is frequently called, The Bottom, of Westmoreland. 

Though the works are not numerous, the different localities are well 
represented. * William de Worfat,' and Mrs Wheeler's works, are 
admirable specimens of the dialect of the southern border Tvhere it 
joins Lancashire. *The Appleby Boys' School Speech,' and the 
works of the Rev. Thomas Clarke, embody that of the district round 
Appleby, and the eastern side of the county. * The Lamentation ' is 
a rich specimen of the speech of the northern part where it touches 
Cumberland ; whilst Betty Yewdale's narrative of the * Terrible 
Knitters e' Dent,' written in that of Langdale and the western border 
of the county, has attained, as it merits, more than a local circulation 
through its publication in the widely-read pages of * The Doctor.' 

Minute differences of expression between adjacent localities are 
appreciable. I have heard an old inhabitant of Grasmere declare 
that he could detect by his speech a native of Wythbtirn, and these 
valleys are not more than six miles apart. — ^W. Jackson. 

ABranNew Wark. By William De Worpat. Containing a true Calen- 
dar of his thoughts concerning Good Nebberhood. Naw first printed 
fra his MS. for the use of the hamlet of Woodland. 12mo, only 50 
copies printed, pp. 42, with two pages of Glossary. Kendal, 1785. 

The first title is * A Plain Address, written in the Provincial Dialect of the 
Barony of Kendal,' under which title it is quoted in Boucher's Glossary. A 
copy was in Heber's collection (which was formerly Boucher's) ; another is 
among the Philological works given by W. Marsden, Esq., to the library of 
King's College, London ; a third is in the possession of the compiler for this 
county. The author was the Eev. Wm. Hutton, Rector of Beetham from 
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1762 to 1811, and the head of a very ancient family seated at Overthwaite 
in that parish. The word Worfat, as we learn from *The Prologue/ is a 
corruption of Overthwaite. 

The Westmoreland Dialect, in three Familiar Dialogues, in which an 
attempt is made to illustrate the Provincial Idiom. By AFnn] 
W[heeler]. 12mo, pp. 115. London; Kendalls. Eichardson, 1790. 

Second edition. In which a Fourth Dialogue is added. 12mo. 

London y W. J. and J. Eichardson ; Kendal ^ M. Branthwaite, 1802. 

Contents, pp. x. ; Dialogues and Song, pp. 119; with Glossary of 800 
words, pp. 8. 

The Westmoreland Dialect, with the adjacency of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, in four Familiar Dialogues; in which an attempt is 
made to illustrate the Provincial Idiom. The Third edition. By A. 
Wheeler. 12mo. Kendal: M. and E. Branthwaite. London: J. 
Eichardson. 1821. Prefatory, &c., pp. x. ; Dialogjues, &c., pp. 120. 
Frontispiece, The Amside Wedding. The Kirhy Feight, The Applehy 
Schoolhoy's Speech, The Brigsteer Peat-Loader's Speech, andBngsteer 
Johnny, are all included in this, in addition to the Dialogues men- 
tioned in the title. The Borrowdale Letter and Eelph's * Harvest ' 
are also appended, pp. 12 ; and Addenda of a description of Kendal, 
pp. 12. 

Note. — Some copies hear the name of J. Rohinson, of Kendal, who merely 
issued them with a new cover. 

•Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and BaDads, by various writers, in the 
Westmoreland and Cumberland dialects, now first collected, to which 
is added a copious Glossary of words peculiar to those counties. Post 
8vo, pp. xii. and 403. London, J. E. Smith, 1839. 

Contents. One section in the Westm, dialect, viz., Mrs Anne "WTieeler's 
Four Dialogues, with Poems, &c., comprising exactlv the same pieces as those 
enumerated in the foregoing volume ; and eight sections in the Cumb. dialect, 
viz., I. Poems and Pastorals, hy the Rev. Josiah Relph ; II. Pastorals, hy 
Ewan Clark ; III. Copy of a Letter wrote by a young Shepherd to his friend 
in Borrowdale, &c., hy Isaac Ritson ; IV. John Stagg's Poems ; V. Th' Up- 
shot, a Poem ; by Mark 'liOnsdale ; YI. Selection of Ballads and Songs, by 
Robert Anderson (including some never before printed) ; VII. Songs by Miss 
Gilpin and Miss Blamire, now first printed ; VlII. Selection from the Songs 
of John Rayson. At the end is a Copious Glossary of Words peculiar to Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; pp. 321 — 403. 

The Westmoreland Dialect, in four familiar Dialogues, in which an 
attempt is made to illustrate the provincial idiom. By Mrs Ann 
Wheeler. A new edition, to which is added a Copious Glossary of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland Words. Sm. 8vo. London, J. Bus- 
seU Smith, 1840. 

A Companion by the Way ; or, a. Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire. From a late Survey. 12mo, pp. 116. 
Penrith ; pr. by M. Harrison, for Longman and Co., London, 1812. 

A poem called A Lamentation is given as a specimen of the Cumberland 
Dialect, pp. 97 — 104. It was written by Thomas Wilkinson, of Yanwath, in 
Westmoreland, just within the border of the county. 

2nd edition. Containing the same poem. 

3rd edition. 12mo, pp. 116. Penrith, J. Shaw, 1830. Containing 

the same poem. 
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The Manners and Customs of Westmoreland, and the adjoining 
parts of Cumberland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. By a literaiy 
antiquarian [John Cough], To which is added, Lines from a Poem 
entitled * Westmeria.' 2na ed. 12mo, pp. 48. Kendal, J. Hudson, 
1847. 

The proTincialisms noticed are ver^ few. The first edition is dated Kendal^ 
1827. The author was John Gough, Esq., of Middleshaw, near Kendal; and 
the work first appeared in parts, in the Westmoreland Advertiser, April 18 to 
July 4, 1812. 

The Doctor. [By Robert Southey.] Vol. 7, post 8vo. London^ 
1847. (See pp. 78—94.) 
1 vol, 8vo. 76., 1848 ; later ed. 1853. 

Contains * T' Terrible Knitters e* Dent.' The work appeared anonymously. 
The story was told by Betty Yewdale of the Hacket, in Little Langdale, to 
Miss Sarah Hutchinson and Mrs Warter. 

The Folk Speech of Cumberland and some districts adjacent. By 
Alex. Ckaig Gibson. (For full title see Cumberland List, pp. 40, 41. 
It contains another dialect narrative taken from the lips of Betty 
Yewdale, with some account of her at pp. 82 — 88.) 

T* Election at Appleby. By Danial Dobbin. A single sheet. 1854. 

T' Westmorland 'Sizes ; Appleby agen Kendal. By Mardale Fell 
Heed. A single sheet. Ajpplehy, n. d. 

The Song of Solomon in the Westmorland Dialect. By the Rev. 
John Eichabdson, M.A., Head Master of Appleby School. [^London, 
1858.] 

Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

Legends of Westmorland : and other Poems : with Notes. By 
Anthony Whitehead, Reagill. Small 8vo, pp. 48. Appleby; 
Printed by William Barnes, 1859. 

Tommy Woker's Account of * T' Reysh Beearin,' red ta sum Kendal 
fwoak Jeny. 20, 1863, by the Bev. Thos. Clabke. 12mo. Kendal, 
T. Atkinson, 1863. 

This piece first appeared in the Westmoreland Gazette, Jan. 20, 1862 
(1863 ?) ; and has heen often reprinted. See helow. 

Specimens of the Westmorland dialect. By the Rev. Thos. Clarke. 
Reprinted from * the Westmorland Gazette.' Also, T' Terrible Knit- 
ters e' Dent; by Robt. Southey. Reprinted from *The Doctor.' 
Pp. 24. Kendaly T. Atkinson, 1865. 
Another ed. 12mo. lb,, Atkinson and Pollitt, 1867. 

Specimens of the Westmorland Dialect : consisting of T' Reysh 
Bearin, and Jonny Shippard's Jouma ta Lunnan. By the Rev. 
Thomas Clarke. Reprinted from the Westmorland Gazette (Jan. 
1863). Jimmy Green at Brough Hill Fair. By W.BowNESS. From a 
series of Sketches in the Westmorland Dialect. Also, T' Terrible 
Knitters e' Dent. By Robert Sotjthey. Reprinted, by permission, 
from The Doctor. 12mo, pp. 32. Kendal, Atkmson and Pollitt, 1868. 

♦Specimens of the Westmorland Dialect. By the Rev. Thos. 
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Claiikb, Eector of Ormside ; William Bowness, Esq. ; and Eobebt 
SoTJTHEY, Esq., LL.D. 12iiio, pp. 52. Kendal, Atkinson and Pol- 
Htt, 1872. 

Contents. — T' Reysli Beearin. — Jonny Shippard's Jurna ta Lunnan. — Jonny 
Shippard et Heeam. — Jimmy Green at Brough Hill Fair. — T* Terrible Knit- 
ters e' Dent. The three first are by Clarke, the fourth by Bowness, and the 
last by Southey. 

The Lonsdale Magazine. Edited by John Bbigos. 3 vols, 8vo. 
Published at Kirkby Lonsdale and Kendal, 1820 — 1822 ; contains a 
few specimens of Cumberland and Westmoreland dialects. 

Quarterly Review. 8vo. London, John Murray. Vol. 122, pp. 
347 — 381, contains an Article on Westmorland, in which some remarks 
are made on the dialect. 

Rustic Studies, in the Westmorland Dialect ; with other Scraps from 

the Sketch Book of An Artist. [By W. Bowness.] 12mo. Lon- 

don, Whittaker & Co. Kendal, J. Wilson, 1868. Introduction and 

Contents, pp. ix.; Rustic Studies, pp. 1 — 87 ; Scraps, &c., pp. 88 — 145. 

Most of the dialect pieces originally appeared in the Kendal Mercury. 

A MS. Glossary of North-Country- Words. By the Rev. John 
Hodgson, Vicar of Hartbum, a native of Swindale, Westmorland, 
and * The Historian of Northumberland.* 

* I cannot refrain from expressing an opinion, that the publication of this 
Tolume by a judicious hand, imperfect though it be, would be weU receivecj, 
especially in the northern counties of England. It affords much curious local 
information in illustration of the words which it contains, and is something of 
a very different character from any compilation of a similar kind with which I 
am acquainted.' — Life of John Hodgson, by the Rev. Jas. Raine, Sen. ; vol. 
ii. p. 442. 

Note. — See also the List for Yorkshire, under the title of • West Riding, 
North-west border.' 

Wiltshire. — Chronicon Vilodunense, sive de Vita et Miraculis 
Sanctae Edithae Regis Edgari Filise ; Carmen Vetus Anglicum ; e 
codice unico Cottoniano in Museo Britannico asservato nunc demum 
in lucem editum, cur^ Gulielmi Henrici Black, sumptibus Bicardi 
Colt Hoare. Londoni, typis Nicholsianis ; centum exemplaria im- 
pressa, mdcccxxx. 

A Poem in the Old Wiltshire dialect, supposed to have been written about 
1420 by one of the chaplains of Wilton Abbey. See the Editor's Preface and 
Glossarial Notes. 

Specimens of the provincial dialect of South Wiltshire; in the 
Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1, 1814; p. 114. 

Beauties of Wiltshire. By John Britton, F.S.A., &c. Vol. iii. 
(published separately from the two first). London, 1825. 

Contains, at pp. 369 — 380, a List of the Provincial Words of Wiltshire and 
the adjoining counties. 

*A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire. 
By John Yonge Akerman. 12mo, pp. x. and 60. London^ J. R. 
Smith, 1842. 
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Springtide; or the Angler and his Friends. By John Yongb 
Akebmaw. 12mo, pp. xv. and 192. LondoUy Bentley, 1850. 

These Dialogues incidentally illustrate the Dialect of the West of England, 
especially of Wiltshire. 

Wiltshire Tales ; illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Dialect 
of that and adjoining Counties. By J. Y. Akerman. 12mo, pp. vi. 
and 179. London^ J. E. Smith, 1853. 

A short Letter "written by ' A Poor Wurken Man ' appeared in the 
Devizes Advertizer of July 19, 1860 ; dated from * Eotn Eo, Vizes 
Gfreen, 16 July.* 24 copies of it were reprinted by H. H. Prince L. 
Luden Bonaparte. It occupies only 1 page. 

The Song of Soloinon in the Wiltshire Dialect, as it is spoken in 
the Northern Division. By Edward Eite. \_L(mdony 1861.] 
Only 250 copies printed for H. H. Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

WorcestersMre. — ^The British, Koman, and Saxon Antiquities and 
Folk-Lore of Worcestershire. By Jabez Allies. 2nd ed., 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 496. London, J. H. Parker ; Worcester, J. Grainger, 1852. 
The Folk-lore occupies pp. 409 — 470. 

Notes and Queries for Worcestershire. By John Noake. Post 
Svo, pp. xxiii. and 329. London, Longmans, 1856. 
Has a few remarks on Folk-lore. 

Notes of quaint Words and Sayings in the Dialect of S. Worcester 
shire. By A Poeson, M.A. Price 6d London, Parker, 1875. 



TorksMre. — ^The following list of works illustrating the various 
dialects of Yorkshire (commencing on p. 109) was compiled by Mr 
C. C. Eobinson, who has also added some remarks on the dialectad 
literature of the county. 
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TOBKSHIBE. 



NOTE ON THE DIALECTAL LITERATURE OF THE COUNTY. 

BY Mr C. C. ROBINSON. 

CoKSiDEBABLE as a list may appear^ there is really but a small 
stock of dialectal literature pertainiug to the county. That 
which has been done, of recent years, in the way of opening out 
the resources of localities, rich in their old and varying forms of 
speech, has had a certain effect, as seen in the springing up of 
those annual publications for which ' almanac ' is a conyenient 
name. Yet the printers have never been inclined to favour this 
local speech as a medium of popular sentiment. What is, in 
varied character, wealth to the antiquary, means but poverty to 
the country tradesman. It is not to be wondered at that, in respect 
to this form of dialect literature, the neighbouring county of Lan- 
caster offers a marked contrast. There, the manufacturing people 
are most, and have not been dropped among the fastnesses of hills 
to become isolated populations, as they of south-west Yorkshire 
have. Lancashire is, too, dependent, as Yorkshire is not, on one 
staple article of manufacture for her prosperity. Want must 
pinch, and hard times come about the soonest to such an aggregate 
population, and, quite as naturally, must a homely dialect be made 
the vehicle of sentiment among so many. In prose literature 
there is but little in any Yorkshire phase, apart from what these 
almanacs contain, which is, as a rule, any il-spelt absurdity that 
will cover space. But what little there is may be regarded as having 
a peculiar value. The written speech of Yorkshire has not worn 
itself into any groove, as has come to pass in the bordering county, 
(and it may be assumed that there are points of difference even 
with regard to south Lancashire dialect), and in most of these 
fugitive local publications the varying phase of the vernacular is 
perceptible at a glance. It even now and then occurs that the 
refined and vulgar forms of one phase of dialect are rendered so 
distinctly by respective writers, that a person who was unfamiliar 
with the spoken speech would not know the illustrative purpose of 
the one composition to be identical with that of the other. 

It may serve a useful purpose to complete the list as far as 
possible by noting, in this place, the various old and better known 
compositions which are local in their language. Relative to some 
of these, a few remarks have been ventured in referring them 
more strictly than has yet been done to their localities. In con- 
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eluding, it has seemed well to give the titles of the various 
stock pieces which have had so long a period of circulation. The 
less important, but the most in number, of thqse meritable com- 
po^tions cannot now have their authorship traced, so long have 
they been neglected. 

To note first, then, the literary relics of Northumbrian Anglo- 
Saxon which are of recognised local character. Neither in the 
Durham Q-ospels or Ititual is a phase of dialect apparent ; nor is 
there now any local character in that of the JRushtoorth Glosses 
(St Mark, Luke, and John), which, dating from the end of the 
ninth century, were written at Harewood, a village about eight 
miles north of Leeds. Nor can the Buthwell Rvmes be appre- 
ciated at a glance. There is but one line of the Beda to catch 
the eye, and 

' ^fter deothdaege 

does so at once. The North-riding form would be Mfter 
diothdde, all the vowels being heard in the last compound. In 
GLOSSio [Ef't^ur di'h'thde'h'] , palaeotype (Eft'of dw'thdee'). 
The dialect of Chaucer's Aleyn and Johariy of Langstrothdale, 
is of the same rural type, but of a much more noticeable cha- 
racter. I can only note the existence of the Harleian MSS., 
1022 and 5396, in which authorities recognise our northern 
dialect. In the metrical translation of Ghrosthead's Chasteau 
d^ Amour, entitled * The Myrour of lewed men,' (small 4to, vellum, 
pp. 53, 15th cent.,— MS. Egerton 927), by a * Munk of Sallay,' 
there is broad Yorkshire dialect, of a distinct character — that 
now spoken in the rural west (immediately north-west of Leeds). 
Among the Thornton MSS., the various miscellaneous treatises 
of Bolle (date about 1440) have their dialect in this same 
phase of the rural west. The dialect of Doncaster, in the south- 
west, the place associated with the name of this writer, has now 
every point of difference, not being distinguishable from the 
Leeds - dialect in pronunciation. The dialect of the old plays, 
known as the Towneley Mysteries, dating from the 15th cent- 
ury, is in some contrast with that of Bolle. His is of the 
existing pure rural type, but that of the Mysteries has a weighty 
element of town forms. It is true that these are none of the 
broadest, but at the same time it occurs to one that broad forms 
may have been naturally suppressed, in the way they would be 
now if it was necessary to make a literary medium of the dialect. 
It is no argument (may I venture to add), that because old writers 
employ the rural type broadly, town-dialect would be employed 
after the same manner ; for it needs but some familiarity with the 
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genius of this phase to be assured that various elements of pro- 
^unciation have only acquired character adyentitiously, and do not 
establish their nature by right. There is this to say, in support of 
the generally recognised claim of Wakefield to be regarded as the 
locality of the Mysteries^ that, in a south-easterly direction from 
this town, the phase of dialect which has travelled from Leeds 
thence loses idiom, and assumes a milder form. To be set against 
this feature, however, is the circumstance that many of the rural 
forms which the Mysteries preserve are now lost to the district, 
though they still exist not far away. But the proximity of the 
great towns may account for this loss, by their having created a 
shifting rural population. When I say that a phase of dialect 
suffers a loss of idiom in the geographical direction indicated, 
I may be referred to the idiomatic phraseology of these 
plays ; but though this feature does exist in amusing force 
to a Yorkshire ear, yet it will be seen that, according to its 
nature, a little of it goes a great way in effect. In * The Felon 
Sewe of Eokebye, and the Freeres of Eichmonde,' temp. Henry 
VII., there are mked pronunciations which are no^ not met with, 
in force, away from Nidderdale and Craven. A reprint of this 
poem, in 12mo, pp. 34, was published at Skipton in 1872, after 
collation with the text of former writers, but with the announce- 
ment in the introductory part, that * the orthography has also been 
rendered tolerably uniform.* 

It is impossible to note and pass over with a mere abstract of 
title such an important contribution to dialectal literature as Mr 
Halliweirs Yorkshire Anthology, The dialect pieces in this pub- 
lication are : — 

The Dialogue from The Register Office. 

Richard and Betty at HicMeton Fair. 

The Bellman of Bipon, 

Awd Daisy, 

The Fair. (* Te loit'ring minnits faster flee.' ) 

Song, (* When I was a wee little tottering bairn.' ) 

Letter, (Signed ' dickey J — s — n.') 

The Yorkshire Tike, 

The Dialogue, &c., appended to The Braise of Yorkshire Ale. 
These are well-known stock pieces. 

There are also the following : 

Snaith Marsh. A Yorkshire Pastoral, written in 1764. * » 
The charm about this piece consists in its being but partially in 
the Dialect ; this being employed only w^here, in peasant conver- 
sation, it would flow naturally, and in force. 
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Diek and the Devil, 
An old ballad hx the dialect of the North Biding. 

The Twea Threshers. 1842. 
In the Malton Dialect. 

There are also these rarities : 

* The Mystery of the Disbelief of Thomas ; acted at York ac- 
cording to Drake, before the year 1415. It was the sixth part of 
the Pageant acted by Scriveners, Limners, Questors, and Dubbors.* 

This is a true "West-riding poem, and bears the greatest 
resemblance to that old village phase of dialect (heard at Aber- 
ford, Barwick, the Gharforths, Barnbow, Scholes, Thomer, and 
other adjacent places) which is the pure form of that of Leeds. 
An analysis of this poem shows that words belonging to the town 
phase of dialect indicated exist in the proportion of nearly four to 
one as compared with those referable to northern or rural dialect. 

*An ancient poem on the Trinity , written in Yorkshire. 
(From a MS. of the 14th century.) ' 

Dialect is but meagrely represented in this poem, but, such as it 
is, is only heard in the "West Biding. 

* A very ancient religious poem on the Trinity. In the York- 
shire Dialect. (From a curious MS. of the early part of the 14th 
century, probably of the time of Edward III.) ' 

This fine and lengthy specimen (23 pp.) is as distinctly rural 
in character as the Mystery is of the town. It cannot, however, 
be referred to North Yorkshire, but to the Central rural part. 

We now come to the Stock Specimens, in general circulation. 
The size of these reprints is usually 12mo. 

1. The Begister Office scene, with the characters of Margery 
MooRPOUT, and Q-ulwell, pp. 4^, prose. This was taken from the 
Farce so entitled, which was acted at Drury Lane in 1761, and 
published the same year in London. It appeared in print again 
in London in 1771 ; and both were 8vo editions. The author, 
Joseph Reed, was born at Stockton-on-Tees, in 1722, and died in 

1787. 

2. Elegy on the Death of a I'rog, pp. 2, verse ; the Sweeper 
and Thieves, pp. IJ, verse ; and the Pocket-Books, a Dialogue, pp, 
1 J, verse. These were written by David Lewis, of Knaresbro*, a 
* poor gardener ' by profession. The two first were afterwards 
reprinted in * The Landscape, and other Poems,' post Svo, pp. 
100 ; York, 1815, by the same author. The last-mentioned com- 
position is presumably of a later date. 
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3. The Dialogues, The Invasioriy pp. 2, verse ; and Awd Daisy, 
pp. 2, verse. These were taken from a small 8vo. volume of 

* Poems on Several Occasions,' pp. about 200, by the Eev. 
Thomas Browne. He was the son of the Rev. Thomas Browne 
of Lastingham, near Kirkby Moorside^ where he was born (in 
1771), and received all his impressions of rural speech. He died 
at Hull, in 1798. 

4. Bichard and Betty at Hichleton Fair, pp. 2, prose, "Was 
acted by Mr George Butler, in the character of a Country Q-irl, at 
the * Theatre Eoyal,' Bipon, April 18th, 1812, being his benefit ; 
and at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in 1819, with ' Universal 
Applause.* 

5. The Yorkshire TiTce, 1 page, verse. Another, but not so 
well-known a title is. The Honest Yorhshireman, It is taken 
from a play of Henry Carey's, entitled, ' A "Wonder, or An 
Honest Torkshireman,' printed in 8vo., at London, in 1736. A 
second edition in 12mo. followed during the same year. 

6. The Yorkshire Horse-Dealers , 1 page, verse. This exists as 
a broadside, too, but is rarely to be met with ; and the chorus of 

* Derry down ' is appended at times. It is in the dialect of Lower 
Craven. 

7. The Fair, pp. 1^, verse, beginning, * Te loitering minnits 
faster flee.' Prom * A Garland of New Songs,' without printer's 
name, or date. 

8. A Cock and Bull Story, pp. 1|, prose dialogue, 

9. The Hireing, pp. IJ, rhyming dialogue, 

10. The Bipon Bellman's Cry, A short prose paragraph, 

11. A Dialogue on the present Indecent Mode of Dress, 'pj^, 3, 
verse, 

12. Darby and Joan and their Daughter Nell, pp. 2, rhyming 
dialogue, 

13. Address to Biches, pp. 1^, verse, 

14. Address to Poverty, pp. IJ, verse, 

15. The Bace, 1 page, verse, 

, 16. Song, 1 page, beginning, ' When Ah wor a wee lahtle 
tottering bairn.' 

17. Letter, from a 'Chief Constable,' 1 page,^ro«e. 

18. Letter, signed, * dickey J — s — n,' \ page, prose. 

This letter is vouched for by the publisher of the 1825 Garland, 
(noted in the list, near the top of p. 118) — E. Langdale, of 
Northallerton, who states that the original was then in his pos- 
session. There were three brothers of this name, who were, 
respectively, at that time in the book-selling business, at North- 
allerton, Eipon, and Knaresbro'. 

8. 
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Lastly. To all these reprints is appended a glossary of 1^ 
pages, containing about 150 words, all told. 



The FOLLOwmo publications are arranged according to loeaUtyf Muthor, and 
date. Where this rule is not apparent, the placing has been in accordance with the 
phase of dialect indicated. 

The works of a general character are at the beginning. 

In the case of the ' almanac ' publications, it is to be understood, that though a 
date has only reference to a first issue, the publication is still continued, unless there 
is a note to the contrary. 

OENEBAL OLOSSABIES. 

An Etymological Collection of English Words and Provincial Ex- 
wessions, known as * Bishop Keimet's Glossary,* with Additions, by 
I)b Hickes. [MS. Landsowne, 1033.] 
Contains Yorkshire words. 

A General Dictionary of Provincialisms, written with a view to 
rescue from oblivion the fast-fading relics of by-gone days. By Wm 
HoLLOWAY. 8vo, pp. 194. London : 1838. 

Nothing more shallow has been written than what is contained in the intro- 
ductory pages of this Tolume. 

A Glossary of North Country Words, with their etymology, and 
affinity to other Languages, &c. By John Teottee Bbockett, 
P.S.A. 3rd ed. corrected and enlarged. By W. E. Bbockett. 
2 vols, 8vo, pp. 254 and 242. Newcastle : 1846. 

A great proportion of these Tolumes consists of Yorkshire words. 

A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, containing Words 
from the English Writers previous to the nineteenth century which 
are no longer in use, or are not used in the same sense. And Words 
which are now used only in the Provincial Dialects. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A., &c. 12mo, 2 vols, pp. 498 and 549, double colimmo. 
London: 1857. 

Contains additional communicated Yorkshire words. 

A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, 
Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the Fourteenth Century. By 
James Orchaed Halliwell, F.E.S., F.S.A. Seventh edition. 8vo, 
2 vols, pp. 516 and 480, double columns. London : 1872. 

In addition to collected resources, contains lists of Yorkshire words furnished 
privately. 

A Glossary of Words employed in a sense opposed to modem usage. 

Collected in various parts of Yorkshire, by C. C. Bobinson. 

In this MS. work such words as have a markedly peculiar pronunciation in 
dialect are rendered in Glossic. 

OENEBAL SPECIMENS. 

The Yorkshire Anthology, a Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Ballads, Poems, and Songs, relating to the County of Yorkshire. 
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Collected by J. 0. Halltwtell, F.E.S., &c. 4to, pp. 404. London : 
1851. Printed for private circulation. 

A proportion of these consists of dialect pieces, and includes great rarities. 

Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England. 
Taken down from Oral Becitation, and Transcribed from private MSS., 
rare broadsides, and scarce publications. Forming a volume of the 
Annotated Edition of the English Poeta Ed. by Eobt. Bell. 12mo, 
pp. 252. London: 1859. 

The Tolume is an amended and greatly enlarged edition of that issued by the 
Percy Society, in 1846, under the care of Dr J. H. Dixon, who is also responsible 
for tnis Yolume. Yorkshire dialect is but represented by three compositions — 
* Harry's Courtship,' the fragment of the 'Hagmena' song, and the 'Felon 
Sewe.' 

The Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, transcribed from private MSS., 
rare broadsides, and scarce publications ; with Notes and a Glossary. 
By 0. J. D. Ingledew, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 319 (Glossary 3 pages). 
London: 1860. 

The Dialect pieces are * Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,* * The Felon 
Sew,* * Dolly Dugging,' the * Hagmena song/ and twelve other compositions,- 
which are either wellinown stock pieces, or very modem ones. 

Country Ballads, Preserved by Tradition, and never before Printed. 
12mo, pp. 31. Pateley^ Bridge : 1869. 

These compositions, chiefly modern, number eight, of which two are in the 
Dialect of the rural north. They were collected by Mr Wm Grainge, of Harro- 
gate. 

A Garland of Poetry. By Yorkshire Authors. Collected by Abra- 
ham Holroyd. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 208. Saltaire : 1873. 

Contains 17 poems, in the dialects of various parts of Yorkshire. 

Quarterly Keview. The number for February, 1836, Vol. LV., 
contains an article (pp. 354 — 387) on *' English Dialects." By the 
late Revd. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 

The Yorkshire Dialect, with illustrative reminiscences of old York- 
shire life and manners. By the Eevd. Thomas Jackson, Prebendary 
of St Paul's. 

A paper read in connection with the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, on the evenings of Nov. 19 and 21, 1867. Most of the matter has 
appeared in numhers of the * Churchman's Family Magazine.* At least one 
story — that of the miner and hull-pup — has done duty as original matter in all 
the dialects of the north of England, being adopted and adapted by successive 
local writers. 

Yorkshire Life and Character. 

In an article, with this title, which appeared in the * Temple Bar ' Magazine, 
March, 1868, are some remarks on the Yorkshire Dialects, with appended dia- 
lect advertisements, the first of their kind. By the Author of * Dialect of Leeds.' 

Testamenta Eboracensia. A Selection of Wills from the Registry at 
York. Published by the Surtees Society. 8vo. Durham. 

In this series, commencing with the 2nd volume, published in 1865, are many 
documents containing old words yet in use. 

Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 1641. Being the Farming and 
Account Books of Henry Best, of Elmswell, in the East Riding of the 
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County of York. Publislied for the Surtees Society. 8vo, pp. 187. 
Durham : 1857. 

Published also by Wbitaker, of London, in the same year. Contains many 
old words, and a Glossary of 8 pages, double columns. 

Some Observations made by Mr Francis Brokesbt, concerning the 
Dialect and various pronunciation of Words in the East Kidmg of 
Yorkshire. 

In Ray's English Words, pp. 170-3 ; in the Edition of 1691. (Reprinted 
for the £. D. S. in the Introduotion to Gloss. B. 15, pp. 7, 8.) 

Early English Pronunciation. By Alexander J. Ellis, E.E.S. 
Published for the Philological, Early English Text, and Chaucer 
Societies. In Part IV., date'd London, 1874, pp. 1400 — 1405, there is 
a Halifax Version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in Palaeotjrpe, 
with explanatory notes by 0. C. Robinson. 

In part V. of this work, which will appear in 1876, and will be deroted to a 
study of English dialectal speech, and especially pronunciation, throughout the 
country, comparative examples will be given of all existing Yorkshire phases, 
more than 20 in number, principally prepared by C. 0. Robinson, and all 
printed in strictly phonetic ralaeotype. These specimens of Yorkshire phases, 
reprinted in Glossic, with a prepared Essay on the Yorkshire Dialects, will 
form the basis of a separate pubhcation, with Appendices containing Reprints^ 
%c,% of the beat compositions illustrative of Yorkshire dialect ; A Collection 
of Idiomatic Words and Phrases peculiar to the County; A restricted Collection 
of Yorkshire Proverbial Sayings ; and JRetnarks on the West-Riding version of 
the *' Song of Solomon" as rendered in the Bamsley dialect. 

T' Yorkshur Alminac, written accoarding tea nater, e plain English, 
without Grammar, or onny mak o* beak laming. By Nathanux 
Nettlenase. 12mo, pp. 72. Leeds : 1861. 

The publication ended with the issue of a following year's number. In the 
Dialect of the North Riding, and written by the publisher, Mr David Green, 
then of Leeds. 

Old Harry's a rare Strong Chap. Street broadside. 

In what is meant for the Dialect of the central rural population. There are 
several versions of this song, with occasionally a diflFerent heading — as, * A 
Country Lad's visit to Leeds,' and, with this title, some have ' fifty years ago.* 

West Biding : Otley to Tadcaster. 

T' Country Chap, or T' Yorkshar Plewboy. A Poem, in his own 
Dialect. (By Mb Wm Todd.) 18mo, pp. 22. Heckmondwike : 1856. 
In the Dialect of the rural west. 

The Factory System, or Frank Hawthorn's Visit to his Cousin, Jemmy 
Cropper, of Leeds. 12mo, pp. 12. Leeds : 1831. 

A dialogue, introducing the Dialect of the rural west, and that of Leeds, but 
in a loose, faulty manner. 

The Yorkshire Comet. 1844. 

A monthly publication, in the Dialect of the rural west. It was printed at 
Otley, but discontinued after the issue of the seventh number. Mr Halliwell 
gives copious extracts from its pages in the Introduction to his Glossary. 

A Glossary of Words used in the Dialect of Mid- Yorkshire ; in- 
cluding a Collection of Words heard in Lower Nidderdale. To which 
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is prefixed a Grammar of the Mid- Yorkshire Dialect. By 0. 0. 
Robinson. 

To be printed for the E. D. S. Throughout the Glossary and Grammar all 
the words and dialect matter are rendered in Glossic. 

Korth and East Yorkshire. 

The Praise of York-shire Ale. To which is added a York-shire 
Dialogue, in its pure natural Dialect, as it is now commonly spoken in 
the North parts of York-shire. With the Addition of some Observa- 
tions of the Dialect and Pronunciation of Words in the East Eyding 
of York-shire. Together with a Collection of significant and useful 
Proverbs. (And the *Clavis.*) By GFeorge] M[eriton], Gent. 
3rd ed. 12mo, pp. 124. Yctrk (F. White) : 1697. 

First edition in 4to, pp. 18, in a shorter form, without a Glossary. 
York : J. White, 1683. 

The Eural Economy of Yorkshire. By Wm. Marshall. 2 vols, Svo. 
London : 1788. A second edition appeared in 1796. 

From pp. 293 to 358 of vol. II. are remarks on the proyincialisms of East 
Yorkshire, and a Glossary of Words. (Reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. 
B. 2.) 

A Glossary and Etymological Dictionary of Obsolete and Uncommon 
Words, Antiquated Phrases, Obscure Allusions; also Historical 
Notices of Ancient Customs, Manners, &c. By Wm. Toone. Crown 
Svo. Pickering : 1832. 
^2nd edition ; pp. xx and 467. 1834. 

North Biding. 

York Minster Screen. Being a specimen of the Yorkshire Dialect as 
spoken in the North Riding. By the Rev. Thomas Alexaitder 
Brown, late Vicar of Bilton. 8vo* Malton: 1833. 3rded. 8vo, pp. 
11. With explanatory notes. Malton : 1860. 
Exceptionally good. The Poem contains 214 lines. 

North Yorkshire : General Specimens. 

Poems on Several Occasions. By the Rev. Thomas Browne (of 
Hull). Small 8vo, pp. about 200. About 1798. 

The writer was a native of the North Riding, and used its Dialect. The 
well-known Dialogues, * The Invasion,* and * Awd Daisy,' are from this source. 
The collected edition of this writer's poems were pubUshed either during the 
year of his death (1798), or in the year following. 

The Landscape, and other Poems. By David Lewis. Post Svo, pp. 

100. York: 1815. 

Only two of these poems are in the Dialect, and they are but reprinted 
here. They are an * Elegy on the Death of a Frog,' and * The Sweeper and 
Thieves,' — ^both well-known as stock examples. The Author was resident at 
Belmont Farm, near Knaresborough, and died in 1858. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect. With a Glossary (3 pp.). 3rd 

ed. 18mo, pp. 36. Knareabro : 1810. 

Reprint of rural stock specimens. I have also met with a fifth edition, dated 
1818. 
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Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect ; to which is added a Glossary of 
such of the Yorkshire Words as are not likely to be imderstood. The 
Seyenth edition, with considerable additions and amendments. 12mo, 
pp. 36. York: 1811. 

The usual reprint of rural specimens. There is a whole page eneraving, 
illustrating the poom of ' Awd Daisy.' An eighth edition is noted in Mr 
Smith's bibliographical list. 

The Yorkshire Garland, containing the celebrated old songs of * Yorke, 
Yorke, for me monie,' and the Pattern of True Loye, or Bowe's 
Tragedy. To which are added specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, 
selected from * The Eegister Office ; ' * Eichard and Betty at Hickleton 
Fair,' * The Eipon Bellman,' &c. 18mo, pp. 34. Northallerton : 
1825. 

"With a Frontispiece, illustrating * Awd Daisy.* 

Yorkshire Garland. To which are added Specimens of the Yorkshire 
Dialect. With a Glossary. 12mo. Northallerton : 1826. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, by way of Dialogue, &c. With 
a Glossary, and the Life of William Nevison. 18mo, pp. 24. Lon^ 
don: 1828. 

Reprint of rural stock specimens. 

The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, applicable to the county. With a Glossary. 18mo, pp. 24. 
London : (W. Cole). 

Reprint of rural stock specimens. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect. 12mo, pp. 24. Knareabro : 
1833. 

Reprint of rural stock specimens. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, selected from the * Register 
Office,' * Richard and Betty at Hickleton Fair,* &c. With Glossary. 
12mo, pp. 24. Knareabro : 1843. 
Reprint of rural stock specimens. 

A Specimen of the Yorkshire Dialect in the History of Awd Isaac. 
12mo. Beverley: 1844. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect. With a Glossary. 12mo. 
6th ed. Knareahrough : 1848. 

A 3rd and 5th ed. of specimens, preyiously noted, were not the work of the 
same printer. 

Gad Isaac. 12mo. Leeds: 1846. 

Aud Isaac : a Poem in the Yorkshire Dialect, composed of facts and 
similitudes. With a Glossary on the last page. 12mo, pp. 18. Lon^ 
don: 1855. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs. With a Glossary (1 page, treble columns). 12mo, pp. 34. 
Otley [n. d.]. 

Recent. There are two very old publishers at Otley — Walker, and the late 
firm of Webb and Millington (now a joint-stock company). This is the Walker 
edition of the specimens, as the next Otley ed. noted is the Webb and Mi'- 
lington. For Frontispiece (on a double page) are five coloured engrafings of 
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the rndett possiblo type. The composition! are the usual reprinted rural 
specimens. 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, to "which is added Aud Isaac. With a Glossary (2 pp.). ISmo, 
pp. 60. Otlcy [n. d.]. 

A recent, and the latest publication of this character. In the main, it is a 
reprint of the usual rural stock specimens. Of the three modem pieces included, 
two, * The White Ghost,' and * Canny Yatton Feast,* are grossly inaccurate. 
The third, * The Parson and Pot,' is a more satisfactory composition. 

The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, applies hie to the County. With a Glossary. Post 8vo, pp. 24. 
London : J. Eussell Smith, 1839^ 

All stock specimens, referring to the Dialect of the north and east, excluding 
the market-town type. 

North Elding : South Cleveland. 

A specimen of the Bilsdalo Dialect ; or, two poems on Isaac Tell- 
truth and Sammy Standfast. By John Nelson. 12mo(?), pp. 32. 
Northallerton: 1831. 

The Bard of the Dales, or Poems and Miscellaneous pieces, partly in 
the Yorkshire Dialect. By John Castillo. 12mo, pp. 184. Kirhy» 
Moor side: 1850. 

In the Dialect of the North Riding, the writer, though Irish hy hirth, having 
heen reared from childhood in Cleveland. The longest of the compositiona 
(chiefly religious), 'Awd Isaac,' is popular among the peasantry, north and 
east. A later edition of these poems, together with additional pieces in the 
Dialect, and an autohiography, was published at Stokesley, in 1858. 

Jacoh's Ladder, a Sermon. By John Castillo. 12mo, pp. 8. FUey : 

1858. 

The author was a local preacher among the Methodists, and used Dialect at 
all times. 

Poems, by the Cleveland Bard (Mr Wright). 16mo. Stokesley: 

1850. 

One of the most intolerable of local compositions. There is one poem called 
* Canny Yatton,' written in the Dialect of the district. 

A MS^ list of Cleaveland words. By the Ebv. J. Oxleb. London : 
Phil. Soc. Trans., 1845, vol. II., page 131. 

A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect By the Ebv. J. C. Atkinson, 
Incumhent of Danby-in-Cleveland. 4to, pp. 653. London : 1868. 

Including an Introductory paper of 46 pp., on the Cleveland Dialect. The 
Glossary throughout is furnished with copious notes. 

A Supplement (of 8 pp.) to this work is heing printed for the E. D. S., as 
Gloss. C. 2. 

The ' People's History of Cleveland, and its Vicinage. By Georob 
MAPTnTAT\f TwEDDELL. 4to. In couTse of puhlication. Stokesley: 
1873. 

Among the Tarying features of this work, are some pages of a ' Glossary of 
the Nortii York Dialect.' 

Mudher's Advice to Dick. A Khyme to Illustrate the North York 
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Dialect. By Floeenoe Cleveland. (Mrs G. M. Tweddell.) Single 
page Tract. Stokesley : 1872. 
Reprinted from a local journal. 

Korth of England Tractates. No. 13. Awd Gab, o' Steers. By 
Floeence Cleveland. 12mo, pp. 9. Prose. Stokesley : 1873. 
In tbe Dialect of this place. A Glossary of 3 pages is added. 

Rhymes and Sketches. To illustrate the Cleveland Dialect. By 
Mrs G. M. Tweddell. 12mo, pp. 68. With an appended Glossary 
of 16 pp. Prose and verse. Stokesley : 1875. 

Consisting cliiefly of reprinted pieces, and embodying many refined pronun- 
ciations, of which several frequent ones are unindicated orthographicaDy, but, 
as a work, meritorious and faithful. ' 

North-east Strand. 

A Glossary of Yorkshire "Words and Phrases (with examples of their 
colloquial use), collected in Whitby and the Neighbourhood. By an 
Inhabitant (Mr F. K. Eobinson). 12nio, pp. 204. London: 1855. 
An improved edition of this Glossary is now in the press for the E. D. S. 

The Song of Solomon, in the North Yorkshire Dialect. By the 
writer of the Whitby Glossary. Square 32mo. London : 1860. 
Printed for H. H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte, for private circulation. 

East Elding : Holderness. 

History of Welton, near Hull, and the Neighbourhood. With * re- 
marks on the Yorkshire Language.' By Miss Thompson. 8vo, pp. 
206. Illustrated. Hull: 1869. 
Printed for private circulation. 

A Glossary of words in use in the Holderness district is in course of 
preparation for the E. D. S. ; to be edited by !F. Boss, Esq. and E. 
Stead, Esq. 

Mixed Dialect. 

Oops an' Doons an Sayin's an' Doin's o' Timothy Goorkrodger, 
HiH Aud Deeame, an' Darter Meary, at Whoame an' Abroad. 1st 
Series. Crown 8vo, pp. 183. Printed for the Author, F. W. Fether- 
STON, of Knaresbro, Yorks., and pub. at York : 1870. 

Curious, and worthless. The author explains that he * believes he has authority 
for most expressions^' but he has ' visited north, south, east, and west, and com- 
pounded the whole.' There is a Glossary of 9 pp., double columns. * York- 
shire Lyrics,' by the same author, is in preparation. 

West Elding : North-west border. 

A List of Ancient Words at present used in the Mountainous district 
of the West Biding of Yorkshire. Communicated by Dr Bobert 
WiLLAN, F.B.S., &c., to the Archceologia, vol. XYII. (pp. 138—167). 
Lmdon : 1814. (Bead 27th June, 1811.) 

Republished during the same year in a pamphlet form, with a historical and 
descriptive account of Ripon Minster, by Dean WaJdilove, of Ripon. 12mo, 
pp. 10 ; together, pp. 39. Dr Willan remarks, that these words were his 
* gleanings near the rugged hills of Westmoreland, and in the adjoining border 
of Yorkshire.' (Reprinted for the E. D. S. as Gloss. B. 7.) 
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A Memorial by the Trustees of Cowgill Chapel, with a Preface, and 
Appendix on the Climate, History, and Dialects of Dent. By At>a\t 
Sedowiok, LL.D., &c. Printed for private circulation. Cambridge : 
1868. 

A Tour to Yorde's Cave, Burton-in-Lonsdale, Yorkshire, accompanied 
by a Shepherd from Thornton Force ; together with an attempt to 
illustrate the Dialect spoken in Burton-in-Lonsdale, and its Yicmity, 
in a familiar Dialogue. By Wm. Sewaed. 8vo, pp. 44. Kirkhy- 
Lonsdale: 1801. 

Upper Craven 

A Tour to the Caves in the Environs of Ingleborough and Settle, in 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, &c. Also a large Glossary of old and 
original Words made use of in common conversation in the North of 
England. In a Letter to a Friend. [By the Rev. John Hutton 
(vicar of Burton-in-Kendal) J 8vo, pp. 100. 2nd ed., with large 
additions. London ; 1781. 

Reprinted for the E. B. S. as Gloss. B. 1. 

The Song of Solomon. In the Dialect of Craven. By H. A. Little- 
dale. Square 32mo. London : 1859. 

Printed for H. H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte, for private circulation. 

An Illustrated Guide to the Curiosities of Craven, with a Geological 
Introduction, Notices of the Dialect, &c., &c. By Wm Howson". 
12mo, pp. 159. London : 1850. 

Splinters struck off Winskill Eock. By Tom Twisleton. ISmo, pp. 
64. Settle: [n. d.] 

Contains 13 poems, in the dialect of Craven. Written by a young farmer, a 
native of the district. 

Poems in the Craven Dialect. By Tom Twisleton. ISmo, pp. 
119. 2nded. Settle: 1869. 

A third edition was published in 1871. 

Slaadbum Faar, bein' t' adventurs o' Jacky an' Nelly Smith, o' 
Girston, when they gang*d ta Slaadbum an' back agaan. Put inta' t* 
Craaven plaan mat o' tawk bi Oliver Catjvebt, Greenaw-Hill, Leead 
miner an Poet. 12mo, pp. 16. In verse. Shipton : 1871. 

Mr Blackah, the faithful Tenderer of the Nidderdale Dialect, is the * lead-miner 
and poet' of Greenhow Hill, but this composition is not his. The prose 
stories (in the Craven Dialect), of ^ Stephen Jackson,' are understood to be by 
the same writer. 

Chronicles and Stories of the Craven Dales. (Chiefly in illustration 
of the Dialect of Craven. ) By * Stephen Jackson.' 12mo. Prose. 
A new and enlarged edition is in preparation. 

Mid-Craven. 

The Dialect of Craven, in the "West Biding of the County of York, 
with a copious Glossary, illustrated by au&orities from ancient Eng- 
lish and Scottish writers, and exemplmed by two Familiar Dialogues. 
By the Eev. Wm. Garb, B.D. 2 vols. Post 8vo, pp. 355 and 359. 
2nd ed., much enlarged. London : 1828. 
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Vol. i pp. xix. and 336 ; toI. ii. pp. 369. The Two Dialogues are in vol. 
ii. pp. 285 — 363. The Glossary occupies vol. i. pp. I — 336 ; lind vol ii. pp. 
1—279. 

The first edition was a 12mo volume, of 126 pages, published in London, 
1824, and entitled * Horse Momenta Cravcnse, or the Craven Dialect exempli- 
fied, in two Dialogues between Farmer Giles and his neighbour Bridget ; to 
which is annexed a copious Glossary.' By a Native of Craven. 

Rambles in Upper Wharfdale, including the Historical and Tra- 
ditional Lore of the District. By B. J. HAPTncg.. Shipton : 1869. 
Contains some verses, of the author's composition, in the Craven Dialect. 

Lower Nidderdale. 

A Memoir of the Life of Peter Barker, the blind Joiner of Hamps" 
thwaite. By William Grainge. 12mo, pp. 13. Pakley-Bridge : 
1873. 

Partly in the Dialect of Nidderdale. 

Nidderdale : An Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive Sketch of 
the Valley of the Nidd. By Wm QuAiNaE. Crown 8vo. Pateley- 
Bridge: 1863. 

Contains a Glossarial chapter of several pages. 

The Mdiferdill Olminac, an' Iwery Body's Kalinder. 12mo, pp. 20. 
Pateley-Bridge : 1864. 

At its first publication, with but one or two Dialect compositions, but hat 
greatly increased this feature since 1868. 

The Tailor and the Ghost. Anonymous. 

Prose. The supplementary Broadside to a local journal, 1866. Partly ia 
the Dialect of Nidderdale. 

The Scottish Pedlar ; a tale of the Yorkshire Moorlands. By Wm. 
Gbainge. 16mo, pp. 28. Pateley- Bridge : 1866. 
Partly in the Dialect of Nidderdale. 

Oliver Banks, or St Thomas's Bounty at Hebden. By Thomas 
Blackah. 12mo, pp. 16. 2nd ed. Pateley- Bridge : 1867. 
In the Dialect of Nidderdale. 

Songs and Poems in the Nidderdale Dialect. By Thomas Blaoeah, 
a working-miner, of Qreenhow Hill. 12mo, pp. 60. Patdey-Bridge : 
1867. 

Very faithful. 

North Riding : Swaledale. 
Eeeth Bartle Fair. Broadside. 

In the Dialect of the northern minin|;-dales. The same as the poem with the 
same title prefixed to Glossary C. 1, pnnted for the E. D. S. 

A Glossary of Words used in Swaledale, Yorkshire, By Captain 

John Haeland, of Eeeth, near Bichmond. 

Printed for the E. D. S. as Gloss. C. I. Contains also an Introduction by 
Captain Harland, with the Ballad of ** Reeth Bartle Fair," written by him. 
The Words throughout (28 pp.) are rendered in Glossic by C. C. Robinson. 

West Biding : Leeds District. 

Philosophical Letters between the late Mr Hay, and several corre- 
spondents, &c. Published by W.Derham,F.E.S. 8yo, Xowicm; 1718, 
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ContainB a letter from Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., the Leeds historian, to John 
Bay, containing a * Catalogue ol Words then [1703] to be heard in the West 
Riding of Yorluhire.' This list was reprinted by Mr Hunter, in his Appendix 
to the Hallanishire Glossary. A later edition or Ray*8 Correspondence, edited 
by Dr Lankester, F. R. S., Sec. to the Ray Society, was published in London, in 
1848. It is an 8yo yolnme, of which Thoresby^s list of Words occupies 12 
closely-printed pages. The list was reprinted for the E. B. S. as Gloss. B. 17. 

Leeds : Eastern District. 

An Address delivered by tlie late Samuel Hick, the Village Black- 
smith, in the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Markets Weighton, York- 
shire. 12mo, pp. 8. Barnsley : 1830. 

Professedly in the Leeds, or West Yorkshire Dialect, but untrue to it. In 
Eyerett*s Life of Hick (p. 261) the trashy character of this publication is made 
the subject of Strong protest. 

The Village Blacksmith. A Memoir of the Life of Samuel "Blck, 
late of Micklefield, Yorkshire. By James Eveeett (Wesleyan Min- 
ister). Post 8vo, pp. 280. 2nd ed. London: 1831. 

Contains a sprinklinfi^ of passages illustrating the Leeds Tor old West York- 
shire) Dialect, and a Glossary of one page. * Sammy Hick,* a * local-preacher ' 
among the Methodists, was a well-known character, and employed the Dialect 
in his pulpit ministrations. 

Leeds : Western District. 

Kuga LiterarisB. By the Kev.' E. Winteh Hamilton, D.D. 8vo. 

London : 1841. 

Contains a paper of 74 pages on ^ The Yorkshire Dialect,' haying a chief 
reference to the clothing district of the West Riding. 

The History and Antiquities of Morley, and other places in the 
Vicinity. ByNoEEisoN CAVEirDiSH Scatoherd, F.S.A. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1830. 

Contains 7 pp. of a Glossary of Local Words. Morley is one of the clothing 
Tillages between Leeds and Dewsbuiy, distant four miles from the first place, 
where all the words noted in this Glossary are current. 

Leeds District entire. 

The Dialect of Leeds, and its Neighbourhood, illustrated by Con- 
versations and Tales of Common Life, &c. (pp. 146); to which are added 
a copious GHossary (pp. 231), notices of the various Antiquities, Man- 
ners, and Customs, and General Folk-lore of the District. Together 
with some Litroductory remarks on the varying character of the York- 
shire Dialects (pp. xxxiii). By C. 0. Eobinson. 12mo, pp. 488. 
London : John J&usseU Smith, 1861. 

A Glossary of Additional Words collected in and about Leeds. By 

0. 0. EOBINSON. 

To be printed by the E. D. S. This collection numbers several hundred 
words. The words contained in the published Glossary of the " Dialect of 
Leeds " will be incorporated, and the whole, together with the Illustrative 
Examples, rendered in Glossic. An outline Grammar of the Leeds Dialect 
will be prefixed to the Glossary. The Glossary is identified with the area of 
the ancient division of the West Riding known as Elmete, The illustrative 
examples refer strictly to the dialect as spoken in the town of Leeds. 
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Leeds. 

A Manne of Substance : a Ledes Ballade. (Notes and Queries, 3rd 
S. VI. pp. 201—2, Sept. 10, 1864.) 

In tliis composition are introduced words and forms pertaining to the Leeds 
dialect. The connecting words are subjected to an old spelling. 

Tommy Toddles's Comic Almanac, Fur all t' Fowks i' t' Warld an' 
rahnd abaght ; happen witty, happen bitty ; concarnin* iwerything 
an' iwerybody; crammed wi' stuff to mak yub laugh an' du yuh 
goid, an' le-ave yuh wi' jnore sense 'an it fun yuh. All t' lot be 
Tommy Toddles, Ees-quear, Braan-munger, Skyosopher, Weatherolo- 
ger. Fearful Larn'd, an', Yorkshire. 8vo and Crown Svo. Leeds, 

Of this publication, now ten years old, six numbers were, by arrangement, 
written in the true Dialect of Leeds. The latest four of these were carefidly 
written by one hand. The Nos. referred to are those for the years 1866, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and 1871. They are the only examples of circulating Yorkshire Dialect 
in which ill spellings haye been avoided. 

T' Frogland Olmenac, an* Leed's Loiner's Annual. 16mo and 12mo, 
pp. 20. Leeds, 

An annual upwards of twenty years old. The earliest numbers were yery 
fair in character ; the latest have been great trash. The publication ceased 
with the 1871 number. 

Tommy's Annual 8vo, pp. 24. Leeds : 1872. 

Untrue to spoken speech. There was no further issue. 

T' Leeds-Loiners' Comic Almanac. Svo, pp. 26. Leeds : 1873. 
Untrue to spoken speech. 

Wakefield. 

A List of Provincial "Words in use at Wakefield. Collected by Wm, 
Stott Banes. 16mo, pp. 82. London : 1865. 

The Wakefield 'Free Press' Almanac. 12mo, Dialect pp. 24. 
Wakefield: 1872. 

In the Dialect of Wakefield. The Dialect matter is curiously mixed up with 
the advertisements. 

Bradford. 

Poems and Songs in tbe Dialect of Bradford Dale. By Benjamin 
Peestgn. 16mo. Bradford: 1860. 

A reprint, with several additions. Most appeared in a short-lived local pub- 
lication, the < Bradfordian,' 1860-61. 

Poems and Songs in tbe Dialect of Bradford-Dale, Be a Yorkshur 
Likenass Takker (Benjamin Preston, late of Bradford). 16mo, 
pp. 32. Bradford : 1864. 

The first collected edition of Mr Preston's Dialect poems. They are 
the following : 

1. Natterin Nan. First published at Bradford, in 1856. 16mo, pp. 
8, and several times reprinted. 

2. T' Poor Weyver. First published as a Broadside, Bradford, 1866, 
Tinder the title of * Yorkshire Songs. No. 1. Aw nivir can call hur 
my wife,* and afterwards in the * Bradfordian,* 1860. 

8. T Weyver's Death. 
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4. Nannie's Soliloquy. First published in the same magazine, in 1860. 

5. Bill's Answer to Nannie's Soliloquy. Published in the same, 1861. 

6. T Spicy Man: A Pictur. Published at Bradford, in 1859. 16mo, 
pp. 8, and reproduced in the local magazine, 1861. 

7. Ben Brust : A Heytin Seng. First puolished in the same magazine, 
1861. 

8. T Creakin Gate: A Pictur. Published at Bradford, in 1859. 
16mo, pp. 8, and afterwards in the same magazine, 1861. 

9. T' Owd Psalm Tune. 

The Didect Poems of Benjamin Preston. With a Notice of the 
Author. 16mo, pp. 64. With a glossary of phrases, and some account 
of the various poems. Saltaire : 1872. 

The second and latest collected ed. of Mr Preston's Dialect poems. 
The additional ones are the following : 

1. Poll Blossom, or t' FoUy o' Pride. The first Dialect poem of the 
author, written in 1854, and published at Bradford the same year, 
16mo, pp. 8, under the title of * A Poetical Sarmon, preycht to t' 
White Heathens o' Wibsa, i' ther Native Tongue. Be a Latter-Day 
Saint.' Two more editions followed. 

2. Owd Moxy. First published in the 'Bradford Observer,' some 
years ago. 

3. T' Lancashire Famine. This appeared as a broadside at the time, 
under the title * An Appeal to the English and Irish in Yorkshire, 
on behalLof the starving in Lancashire.' 

4. T' Sacred Di*awer. 

5. Uncle Ben. First published in the Leeds Dialect Almanac * Tommy 
Toddles,' in 1865. 

6. T' Short Timer. Published in the * Bradford Observer,' 1870. 

7. T' Maistur o' t' Haase : A Pictur. Published at Bradford, in 1859. 
16mo, pp. 8. 

8. Stand up Lads, an' let's hev a Feyt. Published in the Yorkshire 
. Christmas Annual, 1871. 

9. Come to thi Gronny, Doy! Published in the * Peterborough 
Times,' and afterwards (1871) in a Yorkshire journal. 

All Mr Preston's poems are yery faithful to their phase of Dialect, and 
several are noticeable for their literary merit. 

Bradford Songs. No. 1. An injured Woman's Complaint. By K. 
Cheppendalb. Broadsheet. Bradford, 
In the Dialect of the place. 

Idonia, and other Poems. By James Burnley. Bradford: 1869. 

Contains several songs in the Dialect of Bradford. 

The Yorkshire Magazine. Large 8 vo. Bradford: 1871. 

Yet publishing, monthly, at this place. In five consecutive Nos., from Oct , 
1872, to Feb., 1873, are contributions of * Yorkshire Words,' by Samuel Dyer. 
The words are well-known, and only treated etymologically. 

The Yorkshire Christmas Annual. Being the extra Christmas 
Number of the Yorkshire Magazine. Eoyal 8vo. Bradford: 1870 
(for 1871). 

This publication, and following numbers of the 'Yorkshire Magazine,' 
contain dialect poems. They may all be overlooked, with the exception of Mr 
Preston's composition, which is also contained in his published volume. In 
the * Yorkshire Magazine ' for October, 1871, is an article on the Dioleot of 
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Bradford* It is based on the short Glossary appended to Mr Preston's poems, 
and only the commonest words are noticed. The general remarks are sub- 
stantially from the Introductory pages to * Dialect of Leeds,* and the article 
throughout has numerous points of error. 

The Original Illuminated Clock Almanack. By Edmund Hatton. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 52. Bradford : 1873. 

There was a Bradford edition (printed at Halifax) of the ' Halifax Original,' 
&c. Almanac, noted on page 125. The one now noted followed in the same 
style, of prose and verse contributions, in the Bradford dialect. 

The Pudsey Almanack, and Historical Eegister. Compiled by 

Simeon Eaynee. 12mo, pp. 20. Pudsey : 1869. 

Contains two or three dialect poems, as do snccessive numbers. Pndsey is an 
isolated clothing village, midway between Leeds and Bradford, having a mixed, 
but sturdy and proverbially uncouth phase of dialect, nearest in character to 
that, of Bradford. 

Dewsbury. 

The Bome Miln Olmenac, an' T' West Eiding Annual. Be Timothy 

ShoddyguU. CleckhecUon : 16mo, pp. 16. 

Of this publication, but four numbers were issued, in 1855, 6, 7, and 8, and 
one of these was printed at Sheffield. The Dialect is that of Dewsbnry, fairly 
rendered. They were written by Mr John Firth, of Cleckheaton. 

A Dictionary of the Dialect of Batley. (And twenty other neigh- 
bouring yillages are specified on the title-page.) Anonymous. 16mo, 
pp. 16. Batley : 1860. 

Pretentious. The words of every kind number 115, and the explanations 
attached are mostly inaccurate. 

The Dewsbre Back at Mooin Olmenac. Crown Svo, pp. 16. Dews- 
bury: 1863. 

The number for 1867 has 24 pp. 

r Bag 0* Shoddy Olmenac. 12mo, pp. 16. Bailey: 1866. 
In the Dialect of the place. 

T' owd Original Coddy Miln Olmenack. 12mo, pp. 16. Heckmond- 
wike: 1870. 

In the Dewsbury Dialect. Very poor. 

The Swashland Olmenac. 12mo, pp. 24. Heckmondwike : 1870. 
In the Dialect of Dewsbury. 

T* lAfFable Adventurs i' f Militari Kareer a Tom Wallop. Rittan 
bi T' Authar. Full a Picturs. Price Three Hawpens. 18mo, pp. 
16. Batley: 1870. 

In the Dialect of the place (Dewsbury district). 

Halifax. 

The History and Antiquities of Halifax. By the Rev. John Watson, 
F.S.A. 4to. London: 1775. 

From pp. 629 to 648 are some * Remarks on the Dialect of Halifax Parish,* 
together with a * Vocabulary of Uncommon Words ♦ * * with Conjectures 
alMut their Derivations.' A second edition of this work, in folio, with additions 
and corrections by F. A. Leyland, and a considerable enlargement of the whole 
by extracts from the MS. Collections of J. Brearcliffe, and K N. Alexander, 
appeared in parts, during 1369-70, and was printed at Halifax. 
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Polly's Gaon, and other pieces in verse. By Ezra Doyle. 32mo, 

pp. 50. Halifax : [n. d.] 

Professedly in the Halifax Dialect Worthless, every way. This pablica- 
tion has been recently reprinted at Wakefield. 

Nancy o* Johnny's Visit to th' Thump. To which is added, Nancy's 
Wedding. By William Heaton. 32mo, pp. 16. Halifax : 1866. 

Th' Ould Maid's Dream. To which is added, Ewer Tom An His 
Leather Britches. By William Heaton". 32mo, pp. 16. Id, Hali- 
fax: 1866. ^ 

In the Halifax Dialect. The writer's project was to issue < a dozen sketches 
from Yorkshire Life,' of which the above two were the first. 

The Halifax Original Illuminated Clock Almanack. In the York- 
shire Dialect. By John Hartley. 12mo, pp. 48. Halifax : 1867. 
In the Dialect of Halifax. Later numbers have been enlarged. 

Torkshire Ditties. By John Haktlbt. 16mo. Halifax: 1868. 
In the Dialect of Halifax. Has been recently reprinted at Wakefield. 

The Yorkshire Budget. By John Hartley. 16mo, pp..l60. Halifax: 
1871. 

Contains a proportion of songs in the Halifax Dialect ; and generally con- 
sisting of those papers in the dialect which formed the ' Introductions ' to the 
Months, in the HaUfax Almanac. 

Yorkshire Songs. By J. H. Ecclbs. 16mo, pp. 182. 2nd ed. 

Leeds : 1872. 

An enlarged reprint, with additions, collected from various local sources ; 
together with a Glossary. The bulk of the pronunciations (tho«e of the com- 
monest words) belong to Halifax; but the mere ill-spelUn^s attract most 
notice. They are really too many to be overlooked, and are without even the 
merit of system. In these ' Songs ' the manufacture of ^ dialect ' is resorted to 
on a scale which calls for remark. 

Th' Beacon Almanack. 12mo, pp. 56. Halifax: 1873. 

In the Dialect of Halifax. Remarkable for the use of refined terms which 
have no existence in the people's speech. 

Th' Beacon Christmas Annual, in the Yorkshire Twang. Ha Dooady 
Braan spent th' Kursmiss Hallidays. By A. W. Bigeesdike. 12mo. 
Halifax: 1873. 

In the Dialect of Halifax. Kemarkable for over-refinement. 

Eural South-west. (From between Wakefield and Barnsley to 

near Huddersfield.) 

The Rev. Jabez Bunting, or, Begging. With other Poems. By a 
Lady. 12mo, pp. 14. Leeds : 1833. 

The first-named poem, one of 6 pages, is in the Dialect of the rural south- 
west — a phase I have never known appreciated, save by this accidental writer. 

Eural West. 
Local Topography. — The Washburn. By William Graingb. 

A large broadside, containing an article reprinted from the Harrogate Herald 
of December 28, 1864, and including a lengthy narration in the dialect. This 

Srinted example is useful in showing the currency of the ^A' form of the 
efinite article at a very extreme limit, edging the rural west. The form is, of 
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coarse, an interchangeable one, t* being also in use there. The locality indi- 
cated lays in a line running from Skipton to Harrogate, in an easterly direction. 

Hnddersfleld. 

Jim o' th' Pan's Journey to London, with the New Poor Law to 
mend. By a Collector. 12mo, pp. 45. Huddersfield : 1842. Sold 
also by the Eelieying Officers and Assistants of the Huddersfield 
Union. 

Partl;^ in the Dialect of Huddersfield. It is the only existing pubHcation 
illustrating this interesting phase of dialect, and is yery faithful. 

A Glossary of Words in use in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield. 
By the Eev. A. Eastheb. 

In course of preparation for the E. D. S. 

Eeighley. 

Bill oth' Hoylhus End's Vizit f th' Glory Band, wi' a fuU and per- 
tic*ler accaant of an owd man's story. By Bill hissel. (Wm. 
Weight, of Keighley.) 12mo,pp; 16. Enlarged ed. Keighley: l^^l. 
Prose and verse. In the Dialect of the place. 

Bill oth' Hoylus End's second visit to t' Glory Band. 12mo, pp. 12. 
Keighley : 1867. 
Prose and verse. 

Bill oth' Hoylus End's vizit to t' City o' Howarth, an' his recepshun 
among t' natives. By Bill Hiz Sel. 12mo, pp. 15. Keighley: 
1867. 

Prose and verse. A * Part Two * appeared immediately afterwards, with the 
same title. 

Th' History o' Haworth EaHway, fro' t' beginin' t' th' end. By W. 
Wright. 12mo, pp. 16. 3rd ed. Keighley : 1867. 
Prose and verse. 

John o' Sham Wutherin's akcaant o' th' oppenin' o' Haworth Rail- 
way; in a letter to his brother Jamie, i' Wibsey. 12mo, pp. 15. 
Keighley: 1867. 

Verse. In the Dialect of Keighley. Written by a native of Haworth. 

T' Stoary o' th' pudding macking un eiting ; a Defence fer Howarth. 
Be Sammy Slyman, o' Wuthering Heights. 12mo, pp. 16. Culling- 
worth: 1867. 

Prose and verse. In the Dialect of Keighley. 

Lund's Excursion to Windermere. By W. Wright. 24mo,pp. 16. 
Keighley: 1867. 

Prose and verse. In the Dialect of Keighley. 

Bill at Hoylus End's Haworth, Gowenheead, an' Bogthom Almanack. 
16mo, pp. 16. Keighley : 1873. 
In the Dialect of Keighley. 

Bamsley. 

The Rustic Wreath. Poems, Moral, Descriptive, and Miscellaneous. 
By Thomas Listee. 16mo, pp. 207. Leeds : 1834. 

Contains a composition of seven pages, entitled * The Yorkshire Hirings ; 
partly in the dialect of Bamsley. 
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The Baimsla Foak's Annual an Pogmoor Olmenack. Be ToM Tred- 
DLEHOYLE. 8vo. Leeds. 

Has appeared for upwards of thirty years, in the Bamsley Dialect. It has 
been increased from 40 to 60 passes, and enlarged in size recently to Crown Svo. 
To the No. for 1817 was appended a Glossary of one and a half pages, double 
columns. The writer was the late Mr C. Rogers, of Bamsley. 

A Conversation between Peter Pickinpeg, Jack Shuttle, and Harry 
Emtybobbin, carefully reported. By Sally Bobbinwinder. f*Tom 
Treddlehoyle.') Svo, pp. 28. Bamsley : 1838. 
In the Dialect of the place. 

Sum Thowts abaght Ben Bunf s Weddin', an* ther jont to Stainbur' 
Cassal, to look at Pictas ; allsoa Will Weft's Descripshan at Grand 
Bazzarr at tha hed tuthar da* it nashnal skool like. Be Tom Treddle- 
hoyle. 8vo, pp. 20. Bamsley : 1838. 
Bamsley Dialect. 

Sum Thowts abaght t' Doin*s e Baimsla on t* Crawnashan Da*. Be 
Tom Treddlehoyle. 8vo, pp. 17. Bamsley : 18SS, 
Bamsley Dialect. 

Sum Thowts abaght I^an Bunt's Chresmas Tea-Party; Baimsla 
Feastin ; A Owd Maid's Pocket, an' Tom Treddlehoyle's Lament. . . 
Be Tom Treddlehoyle. 8vo, pp. 24. Bamsley : 1839. 
Bamsley Dialect. 

Tom Treddlehoyle's Thowts, Joakes, an' Smiles, for Midsummer Day ; 
settin' foarth his jont ta Lunnan, ta see t' League Bazaar. 8vo, 
pp. 48. Leeds : 1845. 
Bamsley Dialect. 

Tom Treddlehoyle's Trip ta Lunnan, ta see Paxton's Great Glass 
Lantern. 8vo, pp. 56. Leeds : 1851. 
Bamsley Dialect. 

A Visit ta t' Great French Exhibition. Be Tom Treddlehoyle. 
8vo, pp. 56. Leeds : 1855. 
Bamsley Dialect. 

A Peep at t' Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. Be Tom Tred- 
dlehoyle. 8vo, pp. 36. Leeds: 1857. 
Bamsley Dialect. 

The Song of Solomon, in the West Riding of Yorkshire Dialect. By 
0. EoGERS, Author of the Baimsla Foaks' Annual an' Pogmoor 01- 
menao. Square 32mo. London : 1860. 

Printed for H. H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte, for private circulation. 
The orthography of the text is fairly commendaDle, but, from first to last, the 
wiiter is unfortunate in generalisation. The designation of the example, * The 
West Riding of Yorkshire Dialect/ is a misnomer. 

Sheffield. 

An Essay on the Peculiarities of Pronunciation of the Dialect of 
Sheffield audits Neighbourhood. By the Eev. H. H. PiPBE (of 
Norton). 12mo, pp. 24. Sheffield : 1825, 

Read as a paper hefore the Sheffield Literary Society, and originally printed 
in the ' Sheffield Independent.' 

9 
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• 

The Hallamshire Glossary. By the Eev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 

Post 8vo, pp. 164 (pp. xxviii. and Glos. pp. 1 — 99). London : 1829. 

The Appendix contains Thoresby's list of West Biding words (pp. 103 — 129), 
collected about 1703, and reprinted for the E. D. S. as Glos. B. 17 ; also the 
Rev. Mr Watson's list (pp. 131 — 164), from his History of Halifax. 

T' She wilder No. 1, dedicated wethaght permission to all wot thinks 
it worth the whoil to buy it and read it. 12mo. Sheffield [n. d.] 

The Gossips, &c. Be a Shewild Chap. 16mo (pp. 24). SJieffield 
[n. d.] 

The Yule Clog, or t' Hallamshire Christmas E'en. Be a Jingling 
Whittlesmith. 16mo, pp. 12. Sheffield 

The Sheffield Dialect (in Conversations *uppa are Hull Arston.' 
With a Glossary, &c.). Be a Shewild Chap. 16mo, pp. 108. iSAc/- 
fidd: 1834. 

This is a collection of six selected numbers, which were issued separately 
between 1830-4. There is what is called * an Introductory Note on the sound 
of the letters A and 0.' This matter is not genuine. It is very crude, and 
misleading. 

The Wheelswarf Chronicle ; (being a Continuation of the Conversa- 
tions, * uppa are Hull Arston.*) Be a Sheffield Chap. 16mo, pp. 24. 
3rded. Sheffield: 1832. 

At the end of this volume the author induli^es in some remarks of comparison 
with respect to the Sheffield and York Dialects. A 2nd edition is dated 1831. 

Dickey Otley*s Speech on the Wickedness of Taiching th' Doctrines 
of Human Depravity. * As reported by Mr Hardcastle * (says the 
Shewild Chap, in allusion to it). 16mo. Sheffield : 1835. 

This speech of Mr Otley's appears to have been directed againdt the Weslcyan 
Conference, then sitting at Sheffield. 

A Eeview of Mr Otley's Speech, as reported by Mr Hardcastle. By 
a Shewild Chap. 16mo, pp. 12. Sheffield : 1835. 

The Shewild Chap's Temperance Chronicle, &c. 16mo. Sheffield : 
1835. 

Appeared during the year, In four Nos., of 16 pages each. 

A few more of a Shewild Chap's Opinions on Drunkenness. 16mo, 
pp. 12. Sheffield : 1835. 

The Shewild Chap's Annual By AsEji Bywater. 12mo, pp. 24. 
Sheffield. 

This publication, in the Dialect of Sheffield, was first issued in 1836 (for 
1837). Of this issue four editions were published, and several later years* 
issues had more than one edition. The last No. was published in 1860. There 
were, too, ' supplements,' published occasionally, the last in 1861, since which 
time the author tells me he ' has not written a line in the Dialect.' 

Supplement to the Shewild Chap's Annual for 1836. 16mo, pp. 
18. Sheffield: 1836. 

The Sheffield Chap's Fairin' ; (being a Continuation of the Conversa- 
tions * uppa are Hull Arston.*) 16mo, pp. 18. Sheffield : 1836. 

The Shewild Chap's Chronicle. To be continued when he's a moind ; 
containing cogitations concerning Owenism, Popery, Phrenology, &c., 
&c. No. 1. 16mo. Sheffield : 1839. 
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The Gossips Fltmnnock't by the Queen. (The title of the Shewild 
Chap's Annual for 1840.) 16mo, pp. 24. Sheffield : 1839. 

An Infallible cure for the Cudn't-help-it Organization of the 
Owenites. 16mo, pp. 12. Sheffield: 1840. 
In the Dialect of Sheffield. 

Dame Flatback*s Advice to t' Queen uppa hahce keepin*, t' weddin' sup- 
per ; hah shoo*s to manage her husband, arid several other queer sub- 
jects. With old Dame Balsam's Oration. Being the supplement to the 
Shewild Chap's Annual for 1840. 7th ed. 24mo, pp. 12. Sheffield : 
1840. 

The Prince of Wales Almanack for 1842; with Dame Flatback's 
Oration on the Birth of the Prince of Wales. Being a Supplement to 
the Shevvild Chap's Annual. 16mo, pp. 24. Sheffield: 1841. 

The Shevvild Chap's second Letter to the Conference. Being a 
Challenge of the Faith of that Body, to the length, breadth, and 
depth of the 40-horse-power faith of an undepraved Atheist. 24mo. 
Sheffield: 1843. 

The Shevvild Chap's Easter Gift. 12mo. Sheffield: 1847. 

The Sheffield Dialect. By Abel Bywater. 16mo, pp. 295. 2nd 
ed. Sheffield: 1854. 

A reprint of selected pieces, partially in the Dialect, with many changes 
and refinements of previous spellinj^s. These are, however, not out of character, 
the phase of dialect hein^, from various causes, a weak one. There is a Glossary 
of 3 pages. The first edition (same size) was published at Shefiield in 1839. 

The Song of Solomon. In the Sheffield Dialect By Abel Bywater, 
Author of the * Sheffield Dialect.' London : 1859. 

Printed for H. H. Princo L. L. Bonaparte, for private circulation. 

Wadsley Jack, or the Humours and Adventures of a Travelling 
Cutler ; an amusing tract in the Yorkshire Dialect. 8vo. Sheffield : 
1866. 

A Glossary of Sheffield words has appeared in various numbers 
of the Sheffield and Eotherham Independent, during 1874 and 1875 ; 
wherein have also appeared several additional and critical remarks 
upon the same. 

A Glossary of Sheffield Words is in course of preparation for the 
E. D. S. ; to be edited by E. E. Leader, Esq. 

Mixed Dialect. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Temperance Recitations and Dialogues, 
in the Yorkshire Dialect. By J. G. Cartledge, of Lincoln. 16mo, 
pp. 16. Leeds : 1872. 

A hash-up of West Hiding phases ; words and forms heing used merely he- 
cause of their heing heard in dialect speech of some kind. A second scries was . 
published in 1873, but only partly in * Yorkshire Dialect; ' and a third, of the 
same character, was announced to follow. 

TJnclassiflable Glossary. 

Collection of "West Yorkshire Tvords. By Parry. Privately 

printed. Vide p. 24 of Mr J. E. Smith's Bibliographical List, 1839, 
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WALES. 

In those parts of Wales where Welsh is most spoken, the children 
who learn English doubtless acquire it in a form free from dialectal 
peculiarities. But in other parts, especially of South Wales, the 
English spoken is marked by local characteristics. These are not, 
perhaps, very strongly exhibited ; but there seem to be grounds for 
believing that the English of Gower (in Glamorganshire) and of 
Pembrokeshire resembles that of Somersetshire. The following short 
list is as long as I can make it. — ^W. W. S. 

Caermarthenshire. — A list of Words in use here has been con- 
tributed, in MS., by Mr SpurrelL 

Glamorganshire. — ^A list of Words from the Gower dialect of Gla- 
morganshire. By the Rev. J. Collins. Printed in the Philological 
Society's Transactions, 1849—50, pp. 222, 223. 

Montgomeryshire. — ^Archaic Words, Phrases, etc., of Montgomery- 
shire. By the Eev. Ella.s Owen". In a series of articles contributed 
to the ' Collections Historical and Archaeological relating to Mont- 
gomeryshire. Issued by the Powys-land Club for the use of its 
members.* The first article appeared in vol. iv, at p. 49, the fifth in 
vol. vii, at p. 117; and they are to be continued. 

Pembrokeshire. — A few specimens of local expressions in use in 
Pembrokeshire have been kindly communicated, in MS., to the 
E. D. S. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

The Manx Language : its Grammar, Literature, and Present State. 
By Heney Jenneb, Esq. In the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1875-6, pp. 172—197. 

This essay contains a list of publications in the Manx language, and is 
accompaniea hj a map shewin? the districts in which Manx is most spoken. 
Mr Jenner says — ' The English spoken by those to whom it is the native 
tongue is good, and, as may be imagined, is proper modem English, and not a 
provincial dialect derived independently from Old English. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency towards Scotticisms.' 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THE SCOTTISH 

DIALECTS. 



By J. H. NODAL. 



The present bibliographical list of works illustrative of the 
Scottish dialects is believed to be the first attempt of its kind. 
To a large extent, therefore, it is imperfect ; but it wiQ at least 
serve as a provisional list, and a foundation for a more complete 
one hereafter. 

The first section is devoted to dictionaries, glossaries, and 
general treatises; the second catalogues the writings of Scottish 
writers under their several counties, etc. ; and the third is a list of 
collections and miscellaneous books and pamphlets, which pertain 
more or less to the subject, and which are otherwise not capable 
of classification. The second section may possibly be open to the 
criticism that many of the works included do not closely represent 
the dialect of the counties or divisions under which they are 
enumerated. It is questionable, for example, whether it is entirely 
right to imply, even inferentially, that the songs and poems of 
Bobert Bums are to be regarded as exclusively illustrative of 
the dialect of Ayrshire, or those of Allan Bamsay and William 
Motherwell of the dialect] spoken in Lanarkshire. But, speaking 
generally, there can be no doubt that an author's dialectal writings 
will reflect in some considerable measure the peculiarities of the 
folk-speech of his native district ; and this division into districts 
may perhaps lead to a more careful and extended examination of 
such local peculiarities than they have yet had given to them. A 

10 
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a matter of convenience, too, the classification by counties has 
obvious advantages upon which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, in the Historical Introduction to his 
admirable and exhaustive work on " The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland," published by the Philological Society in 
1873, arranges the English of Scotland, or " Lowland Scotch," in 
three periods : the first from the earliest known specimens to about 
1475, during which time it was identical with the literary Northern 
English ; the second from 1475 to the Union of the kingdoms, 
during which the Scotch, as a national language, both culminated 
and became obsolete ; and the third from 1707 to the present day, 
during which it has survived as a cluster of popular dialects. After 
pointing out that the written language of Scotland became, by 1707, 
identical with that of England, he says : " It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the spoken language had undergone a similar change, 
. . . The Lowland Scotch had ceased to be used for literary 
purposes, but it still remained the common tongue of the people ; 
and in this third period of its history it experienced a brilliant 
revival as the vehicle of ballad and lyric poetry. . . . These 
productions of the third period are not, however, of exactly the 
same value as witnesses to the contemporary spoken tongue of the 
people, as were the Scotch laws, the works of Barbour, Henry, or 
Dunbar. They are more or less conventional representations. To a 
greater or lesser extent they are almost all contaminated with the 
influence of the literary English — ^the language which their authors 
have been educated to write — ^whose rules of grammatical inflection 
and construction they impose upon the Scotch, to the corruption 
of the vernacular idiom." 

These cautions are necessary in studying the works enumerated 
in the following list. The division into periods above indicated, 
and the relation which the third period of the Scottish language 
bears to that of England, will account for the fact that the present 
catalogue contains no work earlier than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The year 1707 has been taken as the date of 
demarcation. 
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Dr. Murray sayB **it is customary to speak of the Scotch 
as one dialect (or language), whereas there are in Scotland 
several distinct types, and numerous varieties of the Northern 
tongue, differing from each other markedly in pronunciation, and 
to some extent also in the vocabulaiy and grammar. The dialects 
of adjacent districts pass into each other with more or less of 
gradation, but those of remote districts (say, for example, Buchan, 
Teviotdale, and Ayr) are at first almost unintelHgible to each 
other." Dr. Murray di^ddes the Lowland Scottish dialects (which 
even now are spoken only over about half the area of Scotland, 
the Gaelic still surviving in the North and West) into three groups, 
and these again into eight minor divisions, or sub-dialects, each 
having numerous local varieties. 

Groups. Sub-Dialects. 

I. North-Eastern - - - Caithness. 

Moray and Aberdeen. 
Angus. 
II. Central - - - - - Lothian and Fife. 

Clydesdale. 

Galloway and Carrick. 
The Highland Border. 
III. Southern. 

The North-Eastern group embraces the dialects north of the Tay; 
the Central from the Tay and the Gaelic border, south to the Irish 
Sea on the West and the Tweed on the East, excluding the coun- 
ties south of this river ; and the Southern group is represented by 
the dialect of the Border Counties, extending from the Tweed to 
the Solway, and from the Cheviots to the Locher Moss. 

I have had valuable assistance in the preparation of this list 
from Dr. Murray, whose inability from lack of leisure to undertake 
the work himself, as was originally intended and announced, no 
one regrets more than myself. Dr. Murray desires to acknowledge 
especially the assistance of Mr. William Currie, of Galashiels, who, 
in response to an appeal through the newspapers, collected a large 
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number of particulars concerning local works of the Southern 
counties. In addition to Dr. Murray I am indebted for suggestions 
and assistance to the Eev. Walter W. Skeat, Mr. William Doig, 
and other members of the E.D. S. ; to Mr. William Lawson, of 
the Chorlton High School, and Mr. Charles W. Sutton, of the 
Manchester Free Library. 



(A.) DIOTIONAEDSS AND GENEEAL WOEKS. 



Date of 
PablioatiOD. 

♦1710. Douglas, Gawin. Virgil's Mneis, translated into Scottish 
Verse by the famous Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld. A new 
edition. To which is added a large Glossary, explaining the 
difl&cult words : which may serve as a Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. [By T. Kuddiman.] FoHo, pp. 486. Edinburgh, 
Symson and Freebairn. 

Buddiman*s Glossary to Gawin Douglas, 88 folio pp. double columns, 
was the most important piece of work on the Scotch language till the 
work of Dr. Jamieson, which was largely founded upon it. 

1762. Hume, David. Political Discourses. 

Annexed is a collection of Scotticisms. 

1771. Elphinstone, James. On Scotticisms. Appendix to 
Animadversions on Elements of Criticism, 8vo. London^ W. 
Owen. 

1779. Beattie, Jambs [6. Kincardineshire, 1735 ; d. 1803] . 
Scotticisms, arranged in alphabetical order, designed to correct 
improprieties of speech and writing. Edinburgh, 

Published anonymously. Another edition, Edinburgh, 1787. 

1782. SiNOLAiB, John, M.P. Observations on the Scottish Dialect. 

London and Edinburgh, 

Contains : (1) Phrases Peculiar to Scotland ; (2) Words Peculiar to 
the Scots, or which they use in a sense different from the English. An 
interesting book, but not arranged in very good order, and without an 
Index. 

1783. [Tytler, William, of Woodhouselee]. TheWorksof JamesL, 

King of Scotland, containing remarks on the Scots Language and 
the Northern Dialects, with a dissertation on Scottish Music. 
8vo. 

Another edition appeared in 1825. 
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1799. Adams, Eev. James. The Pronunciation of the EngUsh 
Language Vindicated from imputed anomaly and caprice, with an 
Appendix in the Dialects of Human Speech in all Countries, 
and an analytical discussion and vindication of the Dialect of 
Scotland. Ediinhv/rgh, 

The appendix on the Scottish Dialect occupies pp. 131 to 164. 

1799. Mitchell, Hugh, A.M. Scotticisms, Vulgar Anglicisms, 
and Grammatical Improprieties' Corrected, with reasons for the 
corrections ; being a collection upon a new plan, alphabetically 
arranged, and adapted to the use of academies, men of business, 
and private families. Bv Hugh Mitchell, A.M., Master of the 
English and French Academy, Glasgow. 12mo. Glasgow, 

1801. Leyden, John. The Complaynt of Scotland (1548), with a 

prehminary Dissertation and Glossary. 

The Glossabt occupies pp. 305-384,^ and was "of very considerable 
value. The information contained in it has been largely used by 
others, with and without acknowledgment." See Dr. Murray's re- 
edition, Early English Text Society, extra series 1872, with notes on 
the Scottish language, p. xcvi.-cvi. 

*1808. Jamdbson, Dr. John. Etymological Dictionary of the 

Scottish Language. Two volumes, 4to. Edinburgh, 

John Jamieson, the author of this work, was bom in Glasgow, in 
March, 1759, and died in Edinburgh, July, 1838. The above, the 
original work, was published by subscription; In 1825, a Supplement 
of equal size was issued in E(Hnburgh. ^ After Jamieson^s death, Mr. 
John Johnstone prepared a second edition of the work, in whidi the 
words of the Supplement were incorporated, and by the omission of the 
quotations contamed in the latter, ne was able to compreps the whole 
into two quarto volumes, which were published in Edinburgh in 
1840-41. The same editor published an Abridgment in octavo in 1846. 
Finally, Johnstone's abridged edition was revised and enlarged by Dr. 
John Liongmuir, and published at Aberdeen in one volume in 1867. 
This is a most convenient work of reference. It contains a Memoir of 
Jamieson, pp. ix. to xviil ; Dr. Jamieson's Dissertation on the Origin of 
the Scottish Language, pp. xix. to lix.; and the Dictionary, pp. 635. 

1822. The Literary Manual: containing Scotticisms, Vulgar 
Anglicisms, and Grammatical Improprieties corrected. 12mo. 
Londoriy J. Fairburn. 

1826. MoTHERBY, Egbert. Taschen-Worterbuch des Schottischen 

Dialekts. Konigsbergy Bomtriiger. 

A Pocket Dictionaiy of the Scottish Idiom, in which the signification 
of the words is given m English and German. 

1827. A Dictionary of the Scottish Language: containing an 

explanation of upwards of 6,000 words used by the most cele- 
brated ancient and modem Scottish authors. Edinburgh, John 
Dick and Co. 

1833. Scott, Sir Walter. A Complete Glossary for Sir Walter 
Scott's Novels and Romances. 12mo. Paris, Baudry. 

The Centenary Edition of the Waverley Novels, published by Adam 
and Charles Black, Edinburgh, in 1870, in twenty-five volumes, gives a 
special Glossaby "to such of the novels as require it." Dr. P. H. 
Waddell's edition, in thirteen volumes, published in 1876, also container 
" a Glossary of Scotch words and foreign phrases for each volume." 
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1845. Brown, Captain Thomas, M.W.S. A Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language ; comprehending all the words in common use 
in the writings of Scott, Burns, Wilson, Ramsay, and other 
popular Scottish authors. 12mo. London, published by 
Simpkin and Marshall (Manchester printed). 

This was origiHaUy issued with the first edition of Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, published in quarto, in Manchester, about 1840. 

1865. Hints for Scotchmen: Scotticisms Corrected. (Never too 
late to learn.) 12mo. London, J. F. Shaw. 

1865. Paterson, James. Origin of the Scots and the Scottish 
Language. Edirihurgh, J. Menzies. 

A second edition published by W. P. Nimmo in 1858. A book best 
avoided. • 

1868. A Handbook of the Scottish Language, a compendious 

Dictionary. By Cleishbotham the Younger. 8vo. 

1869. Starke, James, P.S.A. Notes on the Scottish Language, in 

the Transactions of the Dumfries and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society for 1866-7 (pp. 49-59). Dumfries, 
W. R. Mc.Diarmid and Co. 

'^'1873. Murray, Dr. James A. H. The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland : its Pronunciation, Grammar, and His- 
torical Relations. With an Appendix on the present limits of 
the Gaelic and Lowland Scotch, and the Dialectical Divisions of 
the Lowland Tongue. And a Linguistical Map of Scotland. 
Philological Society's Transactions for 1870-72. Also published 
separately. 



(B.) WOBKS WHICH ILLUSTEATE THE DIALECTS OF 

THE COUNTIES. 



v^u^iL Aberdeenshire. 

1742. Forbes, Eobert. Ajax, his Speech to the Grecian Knabbs, 
attempted in broad Buchans. By R. F., gent. To which is added 
a Journal to Portsmouth and a Shop-Bill in the same dialect, 
with a Key. 

This work has been frequently reprinted. There were subsequent 
editions in 1755, 1761, 1765. 1767, 1785, and 1791. In an edition pub- 
lished by A. Brown and Co., Aberdeen, pp. 30, the Key or Glossary 
occupies pp. 23-30i 
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1768. Eoss, Alexander, A.M. [of Lochlee, 1699-1784]. Helenore, 

the Fortunate Shepherdess. A Poem in the broad Scotch 

dialect, Aberdeen. 

Other editions have appeared, Aberdeen in 1778 and 1789 ; Edin- 
burgh, 1804 (with a humorous poem in the broad Scotch dialect, 
addressed to Alex. Ross by Dr. Beattie) ; Dundee, 1812^ with Life of 
Koss by his grandson, the Kev. Alex. Manson) ; and Edinburgh (W. P. 
Ninmio) 1868, with a sketch of Glenesk, a Life of the Author, and an 
account of his inedited works, by John Longmuir, LL.D. Chambers 
in his Scottish Song terms the Fortunate Shepherdess ** a dramatic poem 
in the Mearns dialect." 

1785. Ferguson, Eev. D. Scots' Poems; a Select Collection, 
chiefly in the broad Buchan Dialect ; also, a collection of Scots' 
Proverbs. 12mo. Edinburgh. 

1787. Shirrefs, Andrew, A.M. Jamie and Bess, a Pastoral 
Comedy, 12mo. Aberdeen. 

1790. Shirrefs, Andrew, A.M. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect. 8vo. Edinburgh, 

There is a Glossary at the end of the book. 

1809. Skinner, Eev. John [1721-1827] . Amusements of Leisure 
Hours, or Poetical Pieces chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 8vo. 

Skinner, Eev. John. Songs and Poems, by the Eev. John 

Skinner, author of " TuUochgorum," With a sketch of his life, 
by H. G. Reid. Pp. xxxvi. and 98. Peterhead, W. L. Taylor ; 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; Glasgow, Griffin and Co. ; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1859. 
The Glossary occupies pp. 95-98. 

1844. Thom, William [of Inverury] . Ehymes and Eecollections 
* of a Handloom Weaver. 12mo. 

1867. The Goodwife at Home, in metre, in the dialect of the 
north-west district of Aberdeenshire ; with a Glossary. By a 
Lady. First and second editions, pp. 19. Aberdeen, A, Brown 
and Co. 

The Glossary occupies pp. 15 to 19.— W. W. S. 

1871. Alexander, . Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk, in the Parish 

of Pyketillim ; with glimpses of the parish politics about a.d. 
1843. [By — Alexander, of the Aberdeen Free Preas."] Aberdeen, 
Robert Walker. 

Keprinted from the Aberdeen Free Press. "The intention of the 
writer was to pourtray some forms of character not uncommon in the 
rural life of Aberdeenshire a quarter of a century ago, at least. . . . 
Illustrations of real life, mainly of an old-fashioned sort, and of a local 
dialect which is getting gradually pushed into the background or 
divested of some of its more characteristic forms of expression, have 
been attempted."— Prc/ace. 

1877. Alexander, . Notes and Sketches Illustrative of Northern 

Rural Life in the Eighteenth Century. By the author of 
"Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk." Edinburgh, David Douglas* 
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1873. The Guidman o' Inglismaill, and The Fairy Bride, with 
Glossary and Introduction. -Foolscap 4to, pp. xxvii. and 88. 
Edinburgh, Edmonstoun and Douglas ; Peterhead, D. Scott. 
The Glossabt occupies pp. 83-88. 

Ayrshire. 

1786. BuBNS, Egbert [b. near Ayr, January 25, 1759 ; d. July 

21, 1796]. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. A thin 8vo, 
pp. 240. Kilmarnock, John Wilson. 

1787. Burns, Egbert. Poems. Second edition. 8vg, pp. 868. 

Printed for the author, in Edinburgh, Edinburgh, William 
Creech. 

1787. Burns, Egbert. Poems. Third edition. Printed in London 
for A. Strahan ; T. Cadell, in the Strand ; and W. Creech, 
Edinburgh, 

Differs in no respect from the Edinburgh impression of the same 
year, except in the names on the title page. 

1798. Burns, Egbert. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
Two vols., small 8vo. The second edition considerably enlarged. 
Printed at Edinburgh, for T. Cadell, London, and WiUiam 
Creech, Edinburgh. 

Differs from the preceding ones only in the order in which some of 
the pieces occur, and by the insertion of The Lament for the Earl of 
Glencaim* 

1794. BuRKSi Egbert. The Same. 

Printed in the same form for the same publishers, with merely a few 
verbid alterations. This was the last imptression of Bums*s Works 
published in his lifetime. It was revised with ^at care by the Poet, 
and received his last corrections. The variations in the editions oi 
1787, 1793, and 1794 are very slight. 

ITie subsequent editions of Bums's works are innumerable. Two 
were published in the United States within a year of the appearance of 
the second (1787) edition in Edinburgh— one in New York, and one in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Currie issued an edition of Bums*s Works, with 
Life and Criticisms, in four volumes, Liverpool, 1800. Beliques and 
Letters, by R. H. Uromek, London, 1808. The Life of Bums, by J. 
G. Lockhart, Edinburgh, 1828. Works, edited by Allan Cunningham, 
with Life by A. C, and Notes by Sir Widter Scott, Campbell, Words- 
worth, and Lockha^, London, 1847, contains 150 pieces more than are 
to be found in Currie's Edition. Life and Works of Bums, by Robert 
Chambers, four vols., 1857. The Aldine Edition, with Memoir by Sir 
Harris Nicholas, and Glossary, three vols., 1839 and 18(56. The Globe 
Edition, Poems, Songs, and Letters, edited from the best printed and 
manuscript autnorities, with Glossarial Index and Biographical Memoir, 
by Alexander Smith, in one vol., 18G6. The Library Edition, in six 
volumes, demy 8vo, (Vols. I.— IIL, Poetry; IV.— VI., Prose Works) ; 
edited by W. Scott Douglas, with explanatory notes, various readings, 
and glossary, engravings on steel and wood, fac-similes, maps, and 
music; Paterson, Edinburgh, 1877-8. Altogether more than 130 
editions have been published of Bums's poems and songs. Many of 
them contain Glossaries of varying degrees of value. 

1789. SiLLAR, David. Poems. 8vo. Kilmarnock, J. Wilson. 
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1811. AiTON, William. General View of the Agriculture of the 
County of Ayr, Glasgow , A. Napier. 

Contains pp. 681-693, "Provincial Terms and Glossary." 

1820. Galt, John [6. Irvine, 1779 ; d. Greenock, 1839] . The Ayr- 
shire Legatees. First published in BlackwoooPs Magazine, 

Gait was the anthor of several tales depicting provincial and village 
life in Scotland. His Annals of the FaiHsh, 1760-1810, sketches the 
growth of a Scottish viUage from a mral to a manufacturing town, at 
toe latter end of last century. His other stories are Lawrie Todd, The 
Provost, Sir Andrew Wylie, IThe Steamboat, The Entail, and The Last of 
the Lairds, 

1847. Ballads and Songs of Ayrshire, with historical and tradi- 
tional sketches. 8vo. Edinburgh, T. G, Stevenson. 

A previous edition of this work, in two series, was published at Ajr, 
in 1846, by J. Dick. 

1850. Brown, J. D. Ballads, founded on Ayrshire Traditions, 
with Minor Poems and Lyrics. 12mo. Kilmarnocky M. Wilson. 

*1869. Waddell, Eev. P. Hately, LL.D. Critical and Analytical 
Edition of the Life and Works of Robert Bums. Two volumes, 
quarto. Glasgow, Wilson. 

Contains an important paper on "Bums and the Scottish Language." 

Banffshire. 

*1866. Gregor, Eev. Walter. The Dialect of Banffshire, with a 
Glossagr of Words not in Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. Pp. 
232. Transactions of the Philological Society, 186C. Londo^i, 
Asher and Co. 

1876. Smiles, Samuel. Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas 
Edward [of Banff], Associate of the Linncoan Society. London, 
Murray. 8vo. Pp. xix., 438. 

Contains occasional illustrations of the dialect. 

Berwickshire. 

1856. Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and Proverbs of the County of 
Berwick. With illustrative notes by George Ilenderson, Small 
8vo. 

1873. Steel, Andrew. The Poetical Works of Andrew Steel, 
Coldstream. Second edition. Pp. 247. '^ Edinburgh, John Forsyth. 

Contains twenty-three poems and songs in literary Scotch; the 
others (42) in English. 

1876. Brockie, William. The Leaderside Legends. Pp. 48. 

Sunderland, Thomas F. Brockie. 

Nine poems in Scotch of an oldish style. 

1877. Brockie, William. The Confessional, and other Poems. 

Pp. 250. Sunderland, Thomas F. Brockie. 

Contains 141> pieces, twenty-five of which are in Scotch, the rest 
English. Some m very fine old Scotch.— W, Currib. 
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Dumbartonshire. 

1817. Walkeb, John [Farmer, Luss]. Poems in English, Scotch, 
aud Gaelic, on various subjects. 12mo. Glasgoxo, Young, Gallie, 
and Co. 

Dumfriesshire. 

1777. Mayne, John [1759-1836]. The Siller Gun. Single quarto 

sheet. Dumfries, 

Expanded to two cantos in 1779 ; to three in 1780 ; to four in 1808. 
Published in London, with Notes and Glossaby. In 1836 it appeared 
in five cantos. 

1810. Cbomek, E. H. Eemains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, 
with Historical and Traditionary Notices of the Manners and 
Customs of the Peasantry. 8vo. London^ Cadell and Davies. 

1828. EicHARDSON, Mrs. (Dumfries). Poems. Pp. 227. Edinburgh, 
Cadell and Co. 

Three pieces in Scotch, and sixty-five in English. 

1875. Anderson, Alexander. The Two Angels, and Other Poems. 
By Alexander Anderson, Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire. Pp. 232. 
London, Simpkin. 

Contains sixty-three pieces, eighteen in the Scotch dialect. 

Edinburghshire. 

1778. Ferguson, Eobert [h, Edinburgh, 1750; d. 1774]. Poems. 

12mo. Edinburgh, 

Subsequent editions appeared at Perth in 1789, two volumes ; Glas- 
gow, 1800 ; Edinburgh, with Glossary and Life, in 1805 and 1807 ; 
Greenock, 1810 ; and many others since. 

1795. Macneill, Hector [6. Eosebank, on the Esk, near Eoslin, 

1746; d, 1818]. Scotland's Scaith, or the History of Will and 
Jean. 

1796. Macneill, Hector. The Waes of o' War, or the Upshot o' 

the History o' Will and Jean. 

Contains also other pieces— "Saw ye my wee thing?" "My Boy 
Tammy,'; " Come under my Plaidie." Of the Waes o' War, ten thou- 
sand copies were sold in a month. A collected edition of his Poems 



appeared in two volumes in 1801 ; a second collected edition in 1806 ; 
and a third in 1812. 

1798. Crawford, David. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
8vo. Edinburgh. 

1801. Thomson, James [<* Weaver in Kenleith"]. Poems in the 
Scottish Dialect. 8vo. Edinburgh, J. Pillans and Co. 

1808. BosWell, Sir Alexander, Bart. [1775-1822]. Songs, chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect. 

Published anonymously. A complete edicion of his Poems, with 
memoir by Kobert Howie Smith, appeared in 1871. 
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1812. Forbes, Peter. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
12mo. Edinburgh. 

1814. Nelson, Edwin Paul. Poetical Works, chiefly in the Scot- 
tish Dialect. 12mo. Edinburgh, 

1821. LiDDLE, William. Poems on different occasions, chiefly in 

the Scottish Dialect. Edinbiirgh. 

1822. Wilson, Eobert. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 

8vo. Edinburgh, Constable and Co. 

1822. HowDEN, E. The King's Welcome to Edinburgh, by a 
Country Shepherd, his Wife and Daughter. An exceedingly 
popular piece, often reprinted. One reprint, 1872. 24 pp., 12mo. 
Edinburgh^ John Menzies ; Galashiels, David Craighead. 

Spellirg rather English, but diction and humour broadly Scotch. 

1828. MoiR, David Macbeth [b. 1798 ; c?. 1851]. The Life of 
Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith : Written by Himself. 12mo. 
Pp. 374. 

This admirable piece of humour began in Blackwood's Magazine, in 
1824, and appeared there serially for nearly three years. Many editions 
of the work have since been published in a separate form. The disJect 
is pure Edinburgh, 

1864. Tammas Bodkin : or, the Humours of a Scottish Tailor. 
Small 8vo. Edinburgh, J. Menzies. 

1862. Elliott, N. The Literary Hours of a Working Man. 
Pp. 212. Edinburgh, Paton and Ritchie. 

Contains ten pieces in Scotch. 

1866. Inglis, John (Edinburgh^. Poems and Songs. Pp. 226. 
Edinburgh, Ballantyne, Rooerts, and Co. 

Fourteen poems and songs in literary Scotch, the rest in English. 

1870. Lauder, James. Warblings of a Caged Bird. Pp. 104. 
Lcith, John Johnston. 

Fortyone pieces, 28 of which are in Scotch. 

1870. Smith, James. Poems, Songs, and Ballads. Third edition, 

enlarged. Edinburgh and London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

The worthiest representative of the old Scottish "poeia.—London 
Scotsman, 

1871. Smith, James. Jenny Blair's Maunderings, adapted for 

Recital. Second edition, enlarged. Edinburgh, John Menzies. 

Twelve prose pieces in Edinburgh Scotch. 

1872. Smith, James. Habbie and Madge : a series of Scottish 

Dialogues in humble life. Second edition. Edinburgh, J. 
Menzies. 

Pictures of bumble life, literal as photographs.— iZe/brmer. 
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1872. Smith, James. Humorous Scotch Stories, &c., adapted 
for recital. By James Smith, Author of " Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads," ** Habbie and Madge," " Jennie Blair's Maunderings." 
Seventh edition, seventeenth thousand. Edinburgh^ John 
Menzies. 

Fifeshire. 
1771. Babnaed, Lady Anne [1750-1825]. Auld Eobin Gray. 
187G. Maodonald, Geoege. Alec Forbes of Howglen : a novel. 

Scene laid chiefly in St. Andrew^s. Eepresents the dialect of Fife- 
shire. 

Forfarshire* 

1850. Jamie, William. Stray Effusions, or Gleanings from Na- 

ture. Second edition. Pp. 208. Montrose^ Lawson. 
Sixty-five poems and songs, princially in literary Scotch. 

1851. Watson, Thomas. The Ehymer*s Family : a collection of 

bantlings. Pp. 109. Arbroath^ Kennedy and Ramsay. 

Thirty-five pieces, of which nineteen are in Scotch, one very old 

Scotch— [W. COEEIB.] 

1853. Jamie, William. The Emigrant's Family ; or Scotland and 
Australia, and other Poems. Pp. 120. Glasgow, John Neilson. 
Most of the pieces in Scotch. 

Kirkcudbright and Wigtown. 

1797. Cunningham, Thomas M. [b. 177G ; d. 1834]. Har'st Kirn, 
and other Poems and Songs. 

1824. The Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopaedia; or the Original, 
Antiquated, and Natural Curiosities of the South of Scotland ; 
containing sketches of eccentric characters and curious places, 
with explanations of singular words, terms, and phrases ; inter- 
spersed with poems, tales, anecdotes, &c., and various other 
strange matters; the whole illustrative of the ways of the 
peasantry, and manners of Caledonia ; Drawn into and alpha- 
betically arranged. By John Mactaggart. London, printed for 
the Author, and sold by Morison, Fenchurch Street. 

Reprinted in 187G. London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 250 copies. 
A remarkable medley of vocabulary, biography, and rural scandaL 
The writer's impudence and conceit are appalling, but the book con- 
tains much vernacular rhyme and story.— JT, A, H. M. 

Haddingtonshire. 

1745. Skirving, Adam [1719-1803]. Songs : Tranent Muir, and 
Johnny Cope. 

1819. Gall, Eichard [b. Dunbar, 177G ; d, 1801]. Songs, with 
Memoir by Alexander Balfour. 
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1861. BoBEBTs, John. Bhyme and Season ; a real Miller's 
Musings ; In Prose and Verse. By John Koberts, Bard of the 
North. Pp. 84. Buriba/r. 

About half of the contents Scotch. 

1876. Teenan, Joseph. Song and Satire, by Joseph Teenan, East 
Linton, Prestonkirk. Pp. 82. Edinburgh, Nimmo. 
Contents principally in thoroughly literary Scotch. 

Lanarkshire, 

1720. Eamsay, Allan [i. Crawford parish, 1686; d. 1758]. Poems. 
Edinburgh, for the Author. 

1720. Kamsay, Allan. Patie and Eoger, a Pastoral, in the Scots 
Dialect. To which is added an imitation of the Scotch Pastoral, 
by Josiah Burchett, Esq. London, 

This was the first sketch of the Grentle Shepherd. 

1725. Eamsay, Allan. The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots Pastoral 
Comedy. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

Innumerable editions have since appeared. That of 1788 (Glasgow) 
contains a glossary, as does the Edinburgh edition of 1807. Lowndes 
says Shenstone's copy of an Edinburgh edition of 1755, interleaved in 
folio, with a copious glossary and notes by him, is in the Grenville 
Collection. 

1727. Eamsay, Allan. Poems. First collective edition, -with 
Glossary of Scottish words. Two volumes. Edinburgh 

1781. Eamsay, Allan. Poems, with new additions. Glossary, 
and Notes. Two volumes, 12mo. Edinburgh, 

1800. Eamsay, Allan. Poems, corrected and enlarged, with a 
Glossary ; to which are prefixed, a Life of the Author by G. 
Chalmers, and Eemarks on his Genius by Lord Woodhouselee. 
Two volumes. London, 

Eeprinted by Alex. Gardner, Paisley, in 1877, in two volumes, pp. 
386 and 458, with a Glossabt. 

1815. LooHORB, EoRERT [1762-1852], Tales in Ehyme, and 
Minor Pieces ; in the Scottish Dialect. 

1827. Motherwell, William [6. Glasgow, 1797; d. 1885]. Poems. 

A second edition appeared in 1847, and a third, greatly enlarged, in 
1865, with memoir by ti ames M*Conechy. About twenty of the pieces 
only are in the Scottish dialect, and some of these are confessedly 
imitations of old Scots ballads. 

18G5. Macdonald, Hugh. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
12mo. 

1869. Johnstone, Ellan (" The Factory Girl''). Autobiography, 

Poems, and Songs. Second edition. Pp. 238. Olasgowy William 

Love. 

Twenty-three poems and songs in the Scottish dialect. Of the 
remainder, some are by other authors. 
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1870. Johnstone, Thomas, A Soldier's Thoughts in Verse. By 
Thomas Johnstone, late of the 79th Highlanders. With prefa- 
tory note by Rev. James M*Naught, Maitland Free Churoh, 
Glasgow. Pp. 159. Edinburgh and Gl<isgQW, Me^zies. 
Thirty-five pieces in Sootch. 

1873. Nicholson, James (Govan). Wee Tibbie's Garland, and 
Other Poems. Glasgow, James Mc.Greachy. 

Thirty-three poems and songs in good literary Scotch, and seven in 
English. 

1877. Murdoch, Alexander G. (Glasgow). The Laird's Lyke- 
wake, and Other Poems. Pp. 208. London^ Simpkin. 

Mostly in literary Scotch, 

1877. Thom, Robert W. The Courtship and Wedding of Jock o' 
the Knowe. Pp. 60. Price Is. Qlasgow, W. Porteous and Co., 
and William Love. 

The Glasgow Herald says this "is a poem which redeems from a long 
uninspired usage the sweet and homely Doric of the southern counties." 

Nairnshire. 

1828. Gordon, W. [of Nairn]. Original Poems on various sub- 
jects, both instructive and entertaining, with a variety of 
amusing Scotch Songs and other pieces ; with Notes and 
Remarks, Small 8vo. Elgin, R. Johnston. 

Peeblesshire. 

I8O5..N1COL, James [1769-1819]. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect. Two volumes, 12mo. 

Perthshire. 

fl&.1780. Na'irne, Caroline, Baroness [1766-1846]. Life and 
Songs of the Baroness Nairne. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers. Pp. 303. 1869. 

Authoress of "The Laird o' Cockpen," and "The Land o* the 
Leal." The volume contains 89 pieces, of which 70 are in Scotch, and 
a Glossary. 

1802. Kerr, Symon. Scottish Poems and Songs. 12mo. Perth, 
R. Morison. 

Renfrewshire. 

1788. PicKEN, Ebenezer [1769-1816]. Poems. Sm. 8vo. Paisley. 

1792. Wilson, Alexander [the Ornithologist : i. 1766 ; d. 1813]. 

Watty and Meg. 

Of this Poem, 100,000 copies were sold in a few weeks. It is con- 
stantly reprinted as a chap-book; alone, or with "Will and Jean'' and 
other pieces. 
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1807. Tannahill, Egbert [b. Paisley, 1774 ; d, 1810], Poems and 
Songs. 

A new and larger edition, with memoir by Philip A. Kamsa^, 
appeared in Glasgow in 1838. A Centenary edition was published m 

1874. 

1818. Miscellaneous Poems, Songs, &c., partly in the Scottish 

Dialect ; with a copious Glossary. By Ebenezer Picken. Two 
volumes, 12mo. Published by J. Clarke, Edinburgh, 

1816, Wilson, Alexander. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 

With an Account of his Life and Writings. 12ino. Paisley, 

An edition of the Poems, with a memoir, 12mo, was published in 
Belfast in 1857. Another edition, with memoir and notes, by Eev. 
A. B. Grosart. Two vols. 8vo. Gardner, Paisley, 1876. 

liBlO. The Harp of Renfrewshire; A Collection of Songs and other 
' Poetical Pieces, many of which are original ; accompanied with 
Notes, explanatory, critical, and biographical ; and a short Essay 
on the Poets of Renfrewshire. Paisley. 

Edited by W. Motherwell, who wrote the introductory essay. The 
list of the poets of Henfrewshire begins with Sir Hugh Montgomerie, 
who died at an advanced age in 1545, and ends with Bobert TannahilL 

1830. Picken, Andrew [6. Paisley, 1788 ; d. 1833] . The Dominie's 
Legacy. Three volumes. 

1836. Allan, Eobert [1774-1841]. Poems. Glasgow, 

1876. GiLMOUR, David. Paisley Weavers of Other Days; and 

The " Pen' Folk." Paisley, Alex. Gardner. 

The " Pen' Folk " was published some years previously in a separate 
form. Both works represent the dialect of the Paisley weavers. 

Bozburghshire. 

1811. Scott, Andrew [of Bowden, 1757-1839]. Poems, chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect. Kelso, 

1815. EuiCKBiE, James. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
Hawichy printed for the Author by Robert Armstrong. Pp. 242. 
Mostly literary Scotch, with local colouring. 

1819. Leyden, John. Scenes of Infancy and other Poems, edited 

by Rev. J. Morton. 

Many subsequent editions ; two at the Leyden Centenary, 1875, both 
very complete. " Lord SouUs " is the chief Scottish poem. 

1821. ScoTT, Andrew. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
Jedburgh, 

1824, Telfer, James. Border Ballads and other Miscellaneous 
Pieces. 8vo, pp. 164. Jedburgh, printed for the Author by Walter 
Eastou. 

A few of the ballads are in Scotch. 

1826. SooTT, Andrew. Poems on Various Subjects, Edinburgh, 
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1847. EiDDELL, Henry Scott. Poems, Songs, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces, l2mo, Edinburgh, 

1853. Competing and other Poems on the Auld Brig. Hawick, 
J. D. Kennedy. 

On the removal of a very ancient Bridge over the Slitrig in Hawick, 
a silver medal was offered by the Corporation for the best poem on the 
subject. The prize poem was in English, but several of the others 
were in Scotch, and good examples of the " local Doric," specially one 
by the late W. N. Kennedy. Besides those printed in this brochure, 
several appeared separately in broadsides. 

1862. Smith, John G-. [of Ednam]. The Old Churchyard, The 
Twa Mice, and Miscellaneous Poems and Songs. Kelso, printed 
for the Author by R. Stewart. 

About half of the poems are in literary Scotch ; the rest English. 

1867. Whyte, Eobeet. Poems, including Tales, Ballads, and 
Songs. Pp. 332. Kelso y J. and J. H. Rutherfurd. 
A few of these are in literary Scotch ; the rest English. 

1871. Allan, Eobert (Jedburgh). Poems. Pp. 149. Jedburgh, 
Thomas Small. 

Four pieces in the Scottish dialect, the remainder (27) in English. 

1871. EiDDELL, Henry Scott. The Poetical Works of, edited, with 

a memoir, by James Brydon, M.D., Hawick. Two volumes, 8vo. 

Pp. Ixxvi. and 686. Glasgow, Maurice Ogle and Co. 

RiddeU was the author of " Scotland yet ! " " The Crook and Plaid/' 
" Our ain folk,»' " The Dowie Dens o* Yarrow," "Johnnie Nipnebs," 
and many other of the finest of modem Scottish songs. He died in 
1870, and a gigantic memorial cairn has been erected to his memory 
near Teviothead. 

There are also " The Eustic Bard," by John Halliday, of Lang- 
baulk ; and poems by James Thompson, of Hawick, and Robert 
Crosbie, of Galashiels, and several other local works in verse, the 
titles and dates of which have not been obtained. Many speci- 
mens of the local dialect occur in the Transactions of the Hawick 
ArchflBological Society, and in the files of the Hawick Advertiser 
and other newspapers. 

Selkirkshire. 

1755. Elliott, Jean [b. 1727; d, 1805]. The Flowers of the 
Forest, 

1801. Hogg, James [b. 1770; d. 1835]. Scottish Pastorals, 
Poems, and Songs, mostly written in the dialect of the South. 
Printed by John Taylor, Grassmarket [Edinburgh'], 8vo, 62 pp. 
Price Is. 

A copy in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 

1888. Hogg, James. The Ettrick Shepherd's Tales, in six vols. 
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1840. Hogg, James. The Poetical Works of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
In Five volumes, 8vo. Blackie and Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London. 

This is the complete edition of Hogg's Works. 

1822-85. Wilson, John (Christopher North). Noctes Ambro- 
siansQ in Blackwood's Magazine, Afterwards included in his 
collected works. 

Kepresents chiefly the dialect of Teviotdale, in the person of the 
Shepherd (James Hogg.) Began in Blackwood in March, 1822, and 
ended in the February number of 1835. 

1863. CuRRiE, James (Selkirk). Wayside Musings: Poems and 
Songs. Pp. 138. Selkirk, George Lewis. 

Thirty-nine pieces in literary Scotch, the rest English. 

Shetland and Orkney. 

*1866. Edmonston, Thomas [of Buness, Shetland]. An Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect, with 
some derivations of names and places in Shetland. Philological 
Society's Transactions for 1866. 8vo, pp. vii., 168. London and 
Berlin, Asher and Co. 

General Dialect. 

1798. Poems on different subjects, partly in the Scottish Dialect, 
by Samuel Thomson. 12mo. Belfast 

1814-81. Scott, Sir Walter. The Waverley Novels. Innumer- 
able editions. 

The novels in which the Scottish dialect is used are Waverley, Guy 
Mannering, The Antiquary, Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, Bride of Lammermoor, Legend of Montrose, Hob Roy, 
Monastery, Abbot, Fortunes of Nigel, Kedgauntlet, and some of the 
Chronicles of the Canongate. A Glossary to the Scotch words in all 
these is given in the Centenary Edition of the Novels, 1870. 

1832. The Historical Scotish Village, and other Pastorals of 
Lintoun Green in 1685, Carlop Green in 1793, Peggy's Myll at 
Carlops, &c. By Robert Dunmoor Craufurd Brown. 8vo. Pub- 
lished by J. Anderson, jun., Edinburgh, 

*1841. Chambers, Eobert. Popular Ehymes of Scotland. Edin- 
bv/rgh, W. and R. Chambers. — Third edition, with Additions, 
incfiiding Original Poems. 1858. A few of the latter are 
Scotch. — New edition, greatly enlarged. London and Edinburgh, 
1870. 

A coUection of surpassing value. Contains the popular rhymes of 
the nursery, playground, and local folk-lore, rhpnes on times, places, 
persons, families, and weather, nursery tales, fireside stories, riddles, and 
proverbs. The " stories " are in capital modem Scotch.— J. A. H. M. 

1866. The Gospel of St. Matthew. Translated into Lowland 
Scotch, by H. S. Riddell. Impensis L. L. Bonaparte, London, 

11 
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The Song of Solomon. In Lowland Scotch. By J. P. 

Eobson. Impensis L. L. Bonaparte. 

Mr. Kobson is a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is locally known 
as ** The Bard of the Tyne." The above version was considered by 
Prince L. L. Bopaparte to be better Scotch than any done for him by 
Scotchmen. 

1857. The Book of Psalms in Lowland Scotch, from the Author- 
ised English Version, by Henry Scott Kiddell. Impensis L. L. 
Bonaparte. 

1859. Living Bards of the Border. Compiled by James Watson, 

Galashiels. Pp. 223. Edinburgh, Paton and Kitchie. 

A portion of these pieces are in literary Scotch, literary Scotch 
dashed with local dialect, or literary English with Scottish admixture ; 
the rest are English. 

1860. The Song of Solomon in Lowland Scotch. From the 

Authorised English Version. For Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

1862. The Song of Solomon in Lowland Scotch. From the 
Authorised English Version. By George Henderson. For Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte. 

1862. The Gospel of St. Matthew. Translated into Lowland 
Scotch, by George Henderson. Impensis Ludovici Luciani Bona- 
parte. 

1870. EoBSON, J. P. Evangeline ; together with a copious selec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Poems and Songs, Sentimental, Humorous, 
and Local. By J. P. Kobson. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Many of the "Miscellaneous Poems and Songs" are in literary 
Scotch, the excellence of which fully supports tne prince's opinion 
given above. 

1870. Nicholson, James. Idylls o* Hame, and other Poems. 

Pp. 249. Glasgow, J. Mc.Geachy ; Edinbwrgh, Menzies. 
Fifty-three pieces, 38 in Scotch, with a Glossabt. 

1871. Waddell, Eev. P. H. The Psalms ; frae Hebrew intil 

Scottis. By P, Hately Waddell, LL.D., Minister. Edinburgh, 
J. Menzies and Co. ; Olasgow, T. and J. Lochhead, and William 
Love. Pp. ii. and 106. 

In no particular dialect, and containing " on an average, not more 
than five words in a thousand exclusively very old Scotch," according 
to the author^s ovni statement. 
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(CO COLLECTIONS. 

The Collections of Songs, Poems, Proverbs, and other Mis- 
cellanies are innumerable and of various degrees of merit. The 
subjoined list makes no pretensions to completeness: — 

1641. Scottish Proverbs, gathered together by David Ferguson, 
sometime minister at Dumferline, aud put ordine alphahetico 
when he departed this life, anno 1598. Edinburgh, 

Dean Ramsay says : ** The book is now extremely rare, and fetches 
a high price. The proverbs, amounting to 945, are g^ven without any 
comment or explanation ; many of them are of a very antique cast of 
language ; indeed some would be to most persons quite unintelligible 
without a lexicon." There is a copy of the book in the library of the 
Writers to the Signet. Dean Bamsay gives a selection from the 
proverbs in the fifth chapter of his Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character* 

1707. Select Proverbs, Italian, Spanish, French, English, Scottish, 
and British, chiefly Moral. Published by P. Monkton, London. 
The Scottish Proverbs are at pp. 118-122. 

1709. Watson's Collection of Scottish Poems. Edinburgh. 

1721. A Complete Collection of Scottish Proverbs, explained and 

made intelligible to the English Beader. By James Kelly, M.A. 

8vo. Published by W. and J. Innys, London, 

A volume of nearly 400 pages. Contains a short explanation or 
commentary attached to each proverb, and often parallel sayings from 
other languages. Kelly says : ** There were current in society upwards 
of 3, 000 proverbs, exclusively Scottish .'* His book is constantly quoted 
by Jamieson, and Dean Bamsay bears testimony to its excellence *'for 
the study of good old Scotch." 

1724. Ramsay, Allan. The Tea-table Miscellany : a Collection of 
Choice Songs, Scots and English. Two volumes, 12mo. Edinburgh, 

A third volume appeared in 1736, and a fourth in 1740. Editions 
afterwards appeared at Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Berwick, the last- 
named in two volumes, in 1793. 

1737. Bamsay, Allan. Collection of Scots Proverbs. 12mo. 
Edinbtirgh, 

Editions in 1750, 1776, 1781, 1797, and later. 

1783. Orphens Caledonius. A Collection of the best Scottish 
Songs. By William Thomson. Edinburgh, 

1740. The Lark, containing a Collection of above four hundred 
and seventy celebrated English and Scotch Songs, none of which 
are contained in The Syren and The Nightingale. With a fcurious 
and copious Alphabetical Glossary for explaining the Scotch 
Words. 12mo. Published by J. Osborn, London, 

1768. The Union, or Select Scots and English Poems. 12mo. 
Published by A, Munro and D. Murray, Edinburgh, 
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1776. Herd, David. A Oolleotion of Scottish Songs. Edinburgh. 

1778. The Scots Nightingale, or Edinburgh Vocal Miscellany ; a 
New Selection of the best Scots and English Songs. Collected 
by James Murray. 12mo. Published by J. Murray, Edinburgh. 

1781. Scottish Tragic Ballads. Small 8vo. Published by J. 
Nichols, London, 

1783. Select Scottish Ballads. Two volumes, 12mo. Published 
by J. Nichols, London, 

1787. The Scots* Musical Museum. A Collection of the National 
Songs of Scotland, by Johnson. 

A new edition was published by Blackwood in 1838. 

1794. Eitson*s Collection of Scottish Songs. Edinburgh. 

1798. Songs of the Lowlands of Scotland, carefully compared with 
the original editions. 4to. Published by A. Foulis, Edinburgh. 

1802. Scott, Sir Walter. Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
consisting of historical and romantic Ballads, collected in the 
Southern counties, with a few of modem date, founded upon 
local tradition. Collected by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Two 
volumes, 8vo. First edition, Keho, 1802 ; second, in three 
volumes, Edinburgh, 1803. Keprint of Complete Edition, Lon- 
don, Alex. Murray, 1869. 

Contains several modem ballads and rhymes. 

1806. The Falls of Clyde, a Scottish Dramatic Pastoral. 8vo. 

This volume contains also three dissertations : on Fairies, on the 
Scottish Language, and on Pastoral Poetry. 

1808, Scottish Historical and Eomantic Ballads, chiefly Ancient, 
with explanatory Notes and a Glossary ; to which are prefixed 
some Kemarks on the Early State of Romantic Composition in 
Scotland, by James Finlay. Two volumes, 8vo. 

1818. Bay's Complete Collection of English Proverbs. Fifth 

edition. By Balfour. 

Gives a separate collection of those which are considered Scottish 
Proverbs. John Bay professed to take these from Ferguson's old 
work, issued in 1641. 

1815. Scottish Ballads, Tales, and Songs. With explanatory Notes 
and Observations, by John Gilchrist. Two volumes, Svo. Edin- 
burgh, 

1819. The Jacobite Belies of Scotland ; being the Songs, Airs, and 

Legends of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected 
and illustrated by James Hogg. Two volumes, 8vo. 
Another edition issued in 1874. 

1821. The Caledonian Muse: a Chronological Selection of Scottish 
Poetry from the earliest times. Edited by the late Joseph Ritson. 
Small 8vo, Printed 1785 ; now first pubhshed by R. Triphook, 
London, 
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1822. The Scotch Haggis ; consisting of Anecdotes, Jests, curions 

and rare Articles of Literature. Small 8vo. Published by D. ' 
Webster and Son, Edinburgh. 

1828. The Beauties of Scottish Poets, Ancient and Modem, with 
Biographical Sketches of their Authors, and Notes illustrative 
and explanatory of the Ancient Poems. Embellished with En- 
gravings. Pp. 288. OlasgoWj Richard Griffin and Co., Hutcheson- 
street ; and Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, London. 

OontaiiiB in modem Scotch, '* Scotland's Skaith, or the History of 
Will and Jean," " The Waes o' War, or the Upshot of the History of 
Will and Jean," and " The Links of Forth, or a Parting Peep at the 
Carse of Stirling," by Hector Macneil, 1746-1818 ; also several poems 
of Allan Bamsay. 

1823. The Pocket Songster ; or Caledonian Warbler : a Collection 

of Popular Scotch Songs and a Selection of new ones. 12mo. 
Published by J. Anderson, jun., Edinburgh, 

1825. The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern, with an 
Introduction, and Notes, historical and critical, and Characters 
of the Lyric Poets. By Allan Cunningham. Four volumes, 8vo. 
Published by J. Taylor, London, 

1828. Minstrelsy: Ancient and Modern, with an Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes. By William Motherwell. Quarto. Pub- 
lished by John Wylie, Glasgow, 

1828. Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, hitherto 
unpublished, with explanatory notes by Peter Buchan. Two 
volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh, 

1882. Scottish Proverbs, collected and arranged by Andrew Hen- 
derson, with an introductory essay by W. Motherwell. 12mo. 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
With a Scottish glossary, pp. 169-254. 

1836-40. Wilson, John Mackay. Historical, Traditionary, and 
Imaginative Tales of the Borders and of Scotland ; with an 
Illustrative Glossary, by Captain Thomas Brown. Six volumes, 
quarto. Manchester, James Ainsworth. 

Originally published in monthly parts, Manchester, 18S5-40 ; re- 
printed in New York, 1848 and 1854 ; new edition, revised by A. 
Leighton, Manchester, 1857-9, twenty volumes small 8vo ; again, 
1863-4, twenty volumes ; new edition, with four new volumes, Edin- 
burgh, Kimmo, 1869, twenty-four volumes small 8vo. The G-lossart 
was re-issued apart from the ** Tales," and afterwards reprinted in a 
smaller form. 

1845. Whitelaw, A. Book of Scottish Ballads, with Historical 
and Critical Notices. Square foolscap 8vo. 

1853. Whistle-Binkie ; a Collection of Songs for the Social Circle. 

Two volumes, small 8vo. Published by David Robertson, 
Glasgow, 

1854. Ten Scottish Songs, rendered into German by W. B. Mac- 

donald. Scottish and German. (Zehn Schottische Lieder.) 8vo. 
Published by W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh, 
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1855. Stirling-Maxwell, Sir William, Bart., M.P. The Pro- 
verbial Philosophy of Scotland : an Address to the School of 
Arts. Stirling and Edinburgh, 

1855-7. The Modem Scottish Minstrel ; or the Songs of Scotland 
of the past half century, with memoirs of the Poets, by Charles 
Kogers, LL.D. Five volumes, small 8vo. Published by A. and 
C. Black, Edinburgh, 

1858. Aytoun, William E. Ballads of Scotland. Two volumes, 
8vo. 

1858. Andromeda, and other Poems. By the Eev. Charles Kings- 
ley. Published by John W. Parker and Son, London, 

Contains two poems in Lowland Scotch, " The Oubit," p. 58, and 
"The Outlaw," p. 163. 

1858. Eamsay, Dean. Eeminiscences of Scottish Life and Cha- 

racter. Edinbwrgh, 

Nineteenth edition in 1871. Contains much information scattered 
throughout the book concerning the Scottish dialects, and ^peciallyin 
regard to the contrasts and peculiarities of the several varieties. The 
fifth chapter is devoted to illustrations of the " Humour proceeding 
from Scottish Language, including Scottish Proverbs.'* 

1859. Scottish Ballads and Songs. Edited by James Maidment. 

Published by T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 

Another edition in two volumes, small 8vo, published in 1867 by 
W. Paterson, Edinburgh. 

1861. The Legendary and Eomantic Ballads of Scotland. Edited 

by Charles Mackay. 12mo. Published by Griffin, Bohn, and Co., 
London, 

1862. The Proverbs of Scotland, collected and arranged, with 

notes explanatory and illustrative, and a glossary. By Alexander 
Hislop. 12mo. Published by Porteous and Hislop, Glasgow, 

1871. Two hundred and twenty-two popular Scottish Songs ; with 
Music in the Tonic Sol-fa notation. Small 8vo, pp. 188. Glas- 
gowy John S. Marr, Buchanan-street ; Edinburgh, John Menzies. 

1875. Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland. With 
explanatory Notes, by Peter Buchan. Two volumes, Svo. 

1876-7* The Poets and Poetry of Scotland from the earliest period 
to the present time, comprising selections from the works of the 
more noteworthy Scottish Poets, with biographical and critical 
notices by James Grant Wilson. Illustrated with portraits 
engraved on steeL Vol. I. Thomas the Khymer to Richard GaU. 
Vol. II. Thomas Campbell to the Marquis of Lome. Published 
by Blackie and Son, London, 

Very complete in its specimens from modem poets* 
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IRELAND. 



By WILLIAM H. PATTERSON, Bklkast. 



General. 

A Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey of Ireland, drawn up 
from the communications of the Clergy. By William Shaw 
Mason, M.R.I.A. Three volumes, 8vo. 1814, 1816, 1819. 

This work^ coniams many short notes on the language or dialect in 
different parishes, chiefly referring to the disuse of Irish. 

The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D., M.E.I. A. Second edition,-: 8 vo. Dublin^ 1870. 
Pp. 571. Thhd edition, pp. 592. Fourth edition, 1875. 

Second Series of the same. Dublin^ 1875. 8vo, pp. 509. 

Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. By Patrick Kennedy. 
London, 1866. 8vo, pp. 352. 

Contains a Glossabt of two pages. 

The Fireside Stories of Ireland. By Patrick Kennedy. Dublin 
and London, 1870. Pp. 174. 

Contains a short Glossabt of words in common use, chiefly corrup- 
tions of Irish words. 

See also the writings of William Carleton, Gerald Griffin, John 
Banim, Charles Lever, Samuel Lover, Lady Morgan, Mrs. 0. S. 
Hall, and other novelists. 

Ulster. 

1815. NooTH, Charlotte. Original Poems, including Ballads 
written in the Dialect of the Northern Parts of Ireland, with a 
Play. By Charlotte Nooth. 8vo. 

The Provincialisms of Belfast and the surrounding districts, 
pointed out and corrected ; to which is added an essay on Mutual 
Improvement Societies. By David Patterson, industrial teacher 
of the bhnd at the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Blind, and a resident of Belfast for the last forty years. 
Pp. 28. Belfast, 1860. 

Mr. Patterson is himself blind. 

The Ulster Journal of ArchaDology. Nine volumes. Edited by 
Kobert Macadam, Esq. Belfast, 1853 to 1862. 

These volumes contain articles on the ethnology, dialect, folk-lore, 
proverbs, &c. of the inhabitants of Ulster. 

A Collection of Poems and Songs on different subjects. By 
Kobert Huddleston, of Moneyrea, county of Down. Belfast 
Vol. I., 1844, 8vo, pp. 147 ; and Vol. II., 1846, 8vo, pp. 164. 

The two volumes contain a number of poema and songs in the Ulster 
dialect. 
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Poor Eabbin's Ollminick for the Toun of Billfawst, containing 

varrious dififerent things which ivvery parson ought t'be acquentit 

with. 1861. Wrote doun, prentet, an' put out, jist the way the 

people snakes. By BUly McCart, of the County Doun side that 

uset to be ; but now of the Entherim road, toarst the Cave hilL 

Price sixpence. 1861. 

The same for 1862 and 1863. 

All published. This almanac is entirely in Ulster dialect, and con- 
tains many short tales and ballads, as well as popular sayings and 
proverbs. 

Poems, Songs, and Ballads. By Henry Mc.D. Flecher. Belfast ^ 

1866. Pp.240. 

Contains pieces in Ulster dialect, and a short "GLOSSABTof Pro- 
vincial Terms, &c.'* 

A History of the County of Down, &c. By Alexander Knox. 
M.D. Pp. viii. and 724. Duhliny 1876. 

Contains at pages 49, 50 a short list of dialect words in common use. 

Origin and Characteristics of the People in the Counties of Down 
and Antrim. Read in the sub-section of Anthropology at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Belfast, August 22, 1874. By the Rev. Canon Hume, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. 

Notices the dialect of Ulster. 

Wexford. 

The Journal of the Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland Archaeo- 
logical Society for 1862. 

Contains two long articles, edited by Herbert F. Hore, Esq., on the 
dialect and other characteristics of the inhabitants of the baronies of 
Forth and Bargy, county of Wexford. An address, written in the 
local dialect, to Earl Mnlgrave, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
visited Wexford in 1836, is printed in the notes to one of the papers. 
The same journal, for October, 1876, has a paper by Lady Wilde, 
p. 129. 

The Banks of the Boro : a Chronicle of the County of Wexford. 
By Patrick Kennedy. London and Duhlin^ 1867. 8vo, pp. 373. 
Contains a GtLOSSAEY (pp. 6) of some words in cx)mmon use. 

Evenings on the Duffrey. By Patrick Kennedy. Dublin and Lon- 
don, 1869. 8vo, pp. 404. 

Contains a short " Glossary of Irish and Corrupt Expressions." 

Transactions of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Paper on the Dialect of Forth and Bargy, by J. A. Picton, in the 
volume for Session Ivi., 1866-7. 

A Glossary, with some Pieces of Verse, of the old Dialect of the 
English Colony in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy, County of 
Wexford, Ireland; formerly collected by Jacob Poole. Edited 
by William Barnes, B.D. London, J. Russell Smith. 1867. 
Pp. 139. 
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SLANG AND CANT. 



In preparing this list I have been much assisted by the cata- 
logue of Cant and Slang works in Bohn's edition of Lowndes, and 
by the Bibliography appended to Mr. J. Camden Hotten's Slang 
Dictionary. I have, however, arranged the several publications in 
chronological order, revised and verified the titles, and made con- 
siderable additions. ^^J ** J. H. Nodal. 

Bate of 
Publication. 

1665. AwDELEY, John. The Fraternitye of Vaoabondes, as well 

of ruflyng Vacabones as of beggerly, of Women as of Men, of 

Gyrles as of Boyes, with their proper Names and Qualities, with 

a Description of the Crafty Company of Cousoners and Shifters, 

also the XXV. Orders of Knaves, confirmed by Cocke Lovell. 

8vo. Imprinted at London by John Awdeley, dwellyng in httle 

Britayue streete without Aldersgate. 

Keprinted in 12ino in 1813 ; and by the Early English Text Society, 
in its Extra Series, in 1869 (price 7s. 6d.). 

1566. Harman, Thomas. Caveat or Warening for Common Curse- 
tors, vulgarly called Vagabones, set forth for the utilitie and 
profit of his naturall countrey, augmented and inlarged by the 
first author thereof ; whereunto is added the tale of the second 
taking of the counterfeit Crank, with the true report of his 
behaviour and also his punishment for his so dissembling, most 
marvellous to the hearer or reader thereof. Newly imprinted. 
Quarto. 

Contains the earliest known Dictionary of the Cant Language, tinder 
the title of the " Peltinge Speche or Peddeler's Frenche." Four editions 
were printed, viz., the first in 1566, the second and third in 1567, and 
the fourth, "augmented and inlarged by the first author," by Henry 
Middleton, in 1673. One hundred copies were reprinted by Triphook 
in 1814, and a copy of this reprint was priced by Mr. Quantch in 1874 
at 27s. The book,liowever, was issued along with Awdeley's Fraternitye 
of Vacabondesy in the Extra Series of the Early English Text Society 
for 1869 (price 7s. 6d.), edited by Mr. E. Viles and Mr. E. J. Furnivall, 
M.A. 

1577. Harrison, William. Description of the Island of Britain 
(prefixed to Holinshed's Chronicle). Two volumes, folio. 

The Second Book, edited from the first two editions of Holinshed*s 
Chronicle^ 1577, 1587, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., was reprinted for the 
New Shakspere Society in 1877, under the title of BarrisorCs Descrip- 
tion of England in Shakspere' 8 Youth, An account of Eeggars and Vaga- 
bonds appears in Chap. 10 "Of provision made for the poore," and 
Chap. 11 "Of sundrie kinds of punishment appointed for malefactors," 
pp. 212-233. 
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1691. Gbbenb, Eobebt. Notable Discovery of Coosnage, now 

daily practised by sundry lewd persons called Conie-catchers and 
Cross-biters. Quarto, with woodcuts. Printed by John Wolfe. 

1692. Gbeene, Eobebt. Groundworke of Conny-Catcliing, the 

manner of their Pedlers' French, and the meanes to understand 
the same, with the cunning sleights of the counterfeit Cranke. 
Done by a Justice of the Peace of great Authoritie. Quarto, with 
woodcuts. 

Beally a reprint, with variations, of Harman^s Caveat, 

1692. Gbeene, Eobebt. The Defence of Cony-Catoliing. Quarto. 
1696. Gbeene, Eobebt. The Black Bookes Messenger. 

1608. Deckeb, Thomas. The Bellman of London : bringing to 

light the most notorious villanies that are now practised in the 
Kingdom. Quarto, black letter. 

Gives an account of thieves' and vagabonds' cant language. 

1609. Deckeb, Thomas. Lanthorne and Candle-light, or the 

Bellman's Second Night's Walke. Quarto. 

A continuation of the previous work. Contains a Canter's Dictionary. 

1611. MiDDLETON, Thomas, and Deckeb, Thomas. Eoaring Girl; 

or Moll Cut-purse. Quarto. 

One scene is entirely] in Pedlar's French. It is given in Dodsley's 
Old Flays, vol. vi. 

1612. Deckeb, Thomas. per se 0, or a new Cryer of Lanthorne 

and Candle-light, an Addition of the Bellman's Second Night's 
Walke. QumIx), black letter. 

Contains a Canter's Dictionary, taken apparently from Harman. 

1614. JoNSON, Ben. Bartholomew Fair. 

Act ii., sc, 6 contains some cant words. 

1614. JoNSON, Ben. Masque of the Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
Quarto. 

1616. Deckeb, Thomas. Villanies discovered by Lanthorne and 
Candle-light, and the Helpe of a new Cryer called O per se O. 
With Canting Songs never before printed. Quarto. 

An eighth edition of LantJwme and Gandle-ligkt appeared in 1648. 

1622. Fletoheb, John. The Beggar's Bush : a Comedy. 

Contains numerous cant words. Usually published in the editions 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's works, but Mr. Darley is of opinion that 
Beaumont had no share in it. 

1652. Bbome, Eichabd. The Joviall Crew ;. or the Merry Beg- 
gars : a Comedie. Quarto. 

Contains cant words. Printed in Dodsley's Old PlaySy voL x. 

1671. Head, Eichabd. The English Eogue, described in the Life 
of Meriton Latroon, a Witty Extravagant. Four volumes, 12mo. 
Trans. Kirkman. 1671-80. 

Contains a list of cant words. 
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1673. Head, Eichabd. Canting Academy, or Devil's Cabinet 

Opened ; to whicli is added a compleat Canting Dictionary, with 
several Catches and Songs by the choicest Wits. 

A copy described in Quaritch's 1874 Catalogue as rare, and priced 
£2. 12s. 6d. 

1674. Head, EioHABD. Canting Academy; or, Villanies Discovered, 

wherein are shewn the Mysterious and Villanous Practices of that 
Wicked Crew, Hectors, Trapanners, &c., with several new Catches 
and Songs; also Compleat Canting Dictionary. 12mo, fron- 
tispiece. 

A second edition of Head^s 1673 book. 

1688. Shirley, John. Triumph of Wit, in three parts, illustrated 
with Poems, Songs, and various Intreagues in the Canting Lan- 
guage, to which is added Instructions for Dancing with Musical 
Notes, 

1694. DuNTON, John. Ladies' Dictionary. 8vo. London. 

Contains a few cant and vulgar words. 

1696. W. W. New Help to Discourse, or Wit and Mirth. With 
»^tvkyVo^w\«^ a Canting Dictionary, pp. 93-97. Fourth edition. 

ahi 1609 . E. (B.) New Dictionary of Terms, ancient and modem, 
of the Canting Crew in its several tribes of Gipsies, Beggers, 

/ 1 9 J Thieves, Cheats, &c., with an addition of Proverbs and Phrases. 
By B. E., gent. 12mo. 

Also issued in 1754 under the title of the ScoundreVs Dietionai^y, 

[J. c. a] 

1718. Hitching, Charles. The Eegulator ; or a Discovery of the 

Thieves, Thief-takers, and Locks, alias Receivers of Stolen Goods 
in and about the City of London ; also an Account of all the 
Flash Words now in vogue amongst the Thieves. 8vo, with a 
woodcut. 

Published anonymously. The^ author was Charles Hitching, some- 
time City Marsha], but wrote his book when a prisoner in liewgate. 
It contains a violent attack upon Jonathan Wild. 

1719. Henley, John (better known as Orator Henley). Various 

Sermons and Orations. 1719-53. 

Contains numerous vulgarisms and slang phrases. [J. C. H.] 

1719. Smith, Capt. Alexandeb. Compleat History of the Lives 
and Robberies of the most Notorious Highwaymen, Foot-pads, 
Shop-Hfters, and Cheats, of both Sexes, in and about London 
and Westminster. 12mo. Vol. I. 

Contains the Thieves' New Canting Dictionary of the Words, Pro- 
verbs, &c., used by thieves. 

17 — . Smith, Capt. Alexander. The Thieves' Grammar. 12mo. 
P. 28. 

1724. Smith, Capt. Alexander. Thieves* Dictionary. 12mo. 

1730. SuRMAN, Dr. The Golden Cabinet of Secrets opened for 
Youth's delightful Pastime. In seven parts, the last being the 
" City and Country Jester.*' With a Canting Dictionary. 12mo. 
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1735. The Triumph of Wit, or Ingenuity displayed in its Perfec- 
tion, being the Newest and most Useful Academy, Songs, Art of 
Love, and the Mystery and Art of Canting, with Poems and 
Songs in the Canting Language. 16mo. J. Clarke. 

A shilling chap book. The same appeared in Dublin about 1760, in 
12mo, 32 pages. 

1786. Harlequin Jack Shepherd, with a Night Scene in Grotesque 

Characters. 8vo. 

Contains Songs in the Canting Dialect. 

1787. Bailey, Nath. The Universal Etymological English Dic- 

tionary. Third Edition. Two volumes, 8vo. 

A Collection of Ancient and Modem Cant Words appears as an 
appendix to voL iL of this edition. 

1788. Bacchus and Venus : or, A Select Collection of near Two 

Hundred of the most Witty and Diverting Songs and Catches in 
Love and Gallantry, with Songs in the Canting Dialect, with a 
Dictionary explaining all Burlesque and Canting Terms. 12mo. 

Prefixed is a curious woodcut frontispiece of a Boozing Ken. The 
work is scarce and much prized hy collectors. The Canting Dictionary 
is the same as that issued by B. E. Grent about 1699. It also came out 
afterwards in 1754 under the title of the Scoundrd'f Dictionary —Sk mere 
reprint of the two former impressions. [J. C. H.] 

1740. Sharp, Jeremy. The Life of an English Eogue. 12mo. 

Includes a Vocabulary of the Gipsies' Cant. 

1750. Wild, Jonathan. History of the Lives and Actions of 
Jonathan Wild, Thief-taker, Joseph Blake, alias Blueskin, Foot- 
pad, and John Sheppard, Housebreaker ; together with a Canting 
Dictionary by Jonathan Wild. Woodcuts, 12mo. 

1754. Scoundrel's Dictionary, or an Explanation of the Cant 
Words used by Thieves, Housebreakers, Street Bobbers, and 
Pickpockets about Town, with Flash Songs, and a Glossary. 
Small 8vo. 

The Editor of Notes and Queries^ Mr. Thorns, in No. 117, Jan. 24, 
1852 (First Series, yoL 4.)* says : **The most complete Lexicon Bala- 
tronicum et Macaronicum was published in 1754, enriched with many 
'a word not in Johnson,' and which leaves at a respectful distance 
the glossarial labours of Spelman, Ducange, Junius, and even the 
renowned Francis Grose and his Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue. It is entitled The Scoundrel's Dictionary." See B. E., 1699. 

1776. Ash, John. The New and Complete Dictionary of the 
English Language, in which all the words are introduced . . . 
the obsolete and uncommon words supported by authorities. 
Two volumes, 8vo. 

Contains obsolete and cant words and phrases. 

1781. Pabker, George. A View of Society in High and Low 
Life, being the Adventures in England, Ireland, &c., of Mr. Q. 
Parker, a Stage Itinerant. 12mo. Printed for the Author. 

Contains many Cant words, with 100 orders of rogues and swindlers. 
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1786. The Whole Art of Thieving and Defrauding Discovered; to 

which is added an Explanation of most of the Cant terms in the 
Thieving Language. 8vo, pp. 46. 

1787. Gbose, Francis, F.S.A. A Provincial Glossary. 8vo. 

First edition 1787 ; second, corrected and mreatly enlarged, 1790 ; 
third, 181L The second is much the best of the three. See E. D. S. 
Bibliographical List, p. 12. 

1789. Parker, George. Life's Painter of Variegated Characters, 

with a Dictionary of Cant Language and Flash Songs, to which 
is added a Dissertation on Freemasonry, Portrait, 8vo. 

1790. Potter, H. Tristram (of Clay, Worcestershire). A New 

Dictionary of all the Cant and Flash Languages, both ancient 
and modem. 8vo, pp. 62. 

1797. The same. 12mo. 

1791. Life and Adventures of Bamfylde Moore Carew, the King 

of the Beggars, with Canting Dictionary. Portrait, 8vo. 

There are numerous editions of this biography. The Canting Dic- 
tionary is merely a copy of earlier books. 

1795. [Caulpield, James] . Blackguardiana ; a Dictionary of 
Rogues, Bawds, etc. Svo, with portraits. 
Chiefly an unblushing reprint from Grose. 

1808. Cambridge University. Gradus ad Cantabrigiam ; or, a 

dictionary of Terms, Academical and Colloquial, or Cant, 
which are used at the University. With illustrations, 12mo. 
Cambridge, 

1806-12. Belob, Eev. William. Anecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books. Six volumes, Svo. 

In vol ii., P* 146-157, are some curious notices of the slang of 
vagrants and criminals. 

1809. Andrews, George. A Dictionary of the Slang and Cant 

Languages, Ancient and Modern. 12mo. 
A sixpenny pamphlet. 

1810. Beydges, Sir Egerton. The British Bibliographer. Four 

volumes. 

Gives a list of Cant Words in vol. ii., p. 521. 

ah, 1810. Price, Thomas. Life, Voyages, and Travels of Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew, commonly called King of the Beggars. Collected 
and amended from his own writings, by Thomas Price. To 
which is added a Dictionary of the Cant Language. Bude 
portrait, Svo. 

1811. Lexicon Balatronicum ; a Dictionary of Buckish Slang, 

University Wit, and Pickpocket Eloquence. Svo. 

This Dictionary is chiefly a reprint of Grose, and was prepared by 
'' HeU-fire Dick" and James.Grordon, Esq., of Cambridge. 
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1812. Bang-up Dictionary; or, the Lounger's and Sportsman's 
Yade Mecum, contaiuiDg a copious and correct Glossary of the 
Whips. 8vo. 

A vulgar performance, consisting of pilferings from Grose and made* 
up words. [J. C. H.] Savv\« o.^ •^idvccv* '^ote« -Vvtfw« cvvii 

1814. Canting : a Poem, interspersed with Tales and Additional 
Scraps. 8vo. 

A few street words may be gleaned from tlus rather duU poem. [J. 
C. H.] 

1817. Vagabondiana : or Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 

through the Streets of London, with Portraits of the Most 
Remarkable, drawn from life by J. T. Smith. First edition, 4to, 
with thirty etchings. 

Contains acoounts and anecdotes of beggars, and some of their songs. 

1818. Egan, Pierce. Boxiana ; or. Sketches of Ancient and 

Modern Pugilism, from the days of Broughton and Slack to the 
Championship of Crib. Four volumes, 8vo. 

Contains terms used in the prize ring and " flash "^ words. 

1818. Perry, William. London Guide and Stranger's Safeguard* 

against Cheats, Swindlers, and Pickpockets. 
Contains a dictionary of Slang and Cant words. 

1819. [Moore, Thomas, the poet]. Tom Crib*s Memorial to Con- 

gress, with a Preface, Notes, and Appendix. By One of the 
Fancy. 12mo. 

Abounds in Slang and the language of the pugilists, with a burlesque 
essay on the classic origin of Sla^g. 

1819. Vaux, Count De. Life, written by Himself, to which is 

added a Canting Dictionary. Two volumes, 12mo. 

The work was suppressed. The author was a swindler and pickpocket . 

ah. 1820. Corcoran, Peter. The Fancy, a Poem. 

Written in imitation of Moore's Tom CrWs Memorial^ by one of the 
authors of The R^ected Addresses, Abounds in Slang and Pugilistic 
words. [J. C. H.] 

1820. Duncombe, . Flash Dictionary of the Cant Words, 

Queer Sayings, and Crack Terms now in use in Flash Cribb 
Society. 32mo, coloured print. 

1820. Eandall, Jack [a pugilist]. Diary of Proceedings at the 

House of Call for Genius, to which are added several of Mr. 
Breakwindow's Minor Pieces. 1 2mo. 

Believed to have been written by Thomas Moore. The verses are 
chiefly parodies of popular authors, and abound in the Slang of pugilism 
and fast life. [J. C. HJ 

1821. Life in St. George's Fields ; or the Eambles and Adventures 

of Disconsolate William, Esq., and his Sunsy Friend, Flash Dick, 
with Songs and a Flash Dictionary. 8vo. 
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1821. Haggabt, Daved (alias John Wilson, alias Barney M'Coul). 

Life, Written by Himself whilst under sentence of death. With 
Glossary of Slang and Cant Words. 12mo. 

1822. Eandall, Jack. A Few Selections from his Scrap-hook, to 

which are added Poems on the late Fight for the Championship. 
12mo. 

ah. 1823. Egan, Pibece. Life in London. Two volumes, 8vo. 
With coloured plate by George Cruikshank. 

Contains numerous Cant, Slang, and Sporting words. 

1823. Gbose, Francis, and Egan, Pierce. Grose's Classical Dic- 

tionary of the Vulgar Tongue, with the addition of numerous 
Slang Phrases. Edited by Pierce Egan. 8vo. 

1823. Bee, John [i.e,^ John Badcock] . Dictionary of the Turf, the 
King, the Chase, the Pit, the Bon Ton, and the Varieties of Life, 
forming the completest and most authentic Lexicon Balatronicum 
hitherto offered to the notice of the Sporting World. 12mo. 

Another edition, with a slightly altered title, viz., Sportsman^s 
Slang :' A new Dictionary of Terms used on the Turf, etc., appeared 
in 1825. The author published books on Stable Economy under the 
name of Hinds. He was the sporting rival of Pierce Egan. His 
dictionary is a poor performance. It was reviewed by Professor Wilson 
in Blackwood's Magazine, 

1825. Kent, E. Modem Flash Dictionary, containing all the Cant 
Words, Slang Terms, and Flash Phrases now in Vogue. 18mo, 
and also 48mo for the waistcoat pocket. 

1825. MoNCRiEFP, W. T. Tom and Jerry, or Life in London : a 
Farce in Three Acts. 12mo. 
Abounds in Cant words. 

1825. Thomas, J. My Thought Book. 8vo. 

Contains a chapter on Slang. 

1828. Bee, John. A Living Picture of London for 1828, and 
Stranger's Guide through the streets of the Metropolis ; showing 
the Frauds, the Arts, the Snares, and Wiles of all descriptions 
of Kogues. 12mo. 

Professes to give an insight into the language of the streets. 

1830. Kent, E. Flash Dictionary, with a list of the Sixty Orders 
of Prime Coves (Thieves). ISmo. 

'^'^ 1838. WaBfiHHf*. Mornings at Bow-street. Illustrated hy George 
" ■* 2F . Cruikshank. 12mo. 

Attempts a few etymologies of Slang words. 

1889. Brandon, H. Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime; or, the 
Facts and Examinations upon which was founded the Keport 
presented to the House of Lords hy W. A. Miles, Esq., to which 
IS added a Dictionary of the Flash or Cant Language, known to 
every thief and heggar. 

D^cribed by Mr. Hotten as *'a very wretched performance." 
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ab. 1850. Leben in London. W. Moncrieflf 's Life in London, Dutch, 
Englislie, und Deutsche voten und eia Worter fuch der Vulgar 
Tongue, fur EngUsche lemende und England Besuchonde erlautert 
von H. CroU, EngUsh Text, with Annotations in German and 
English, and a copious and very curious Slang Dictionary. 12mo, 
pp. 230. Stuttgart. 

1851-61. Mayhew, Henry. London Labour and the London Poor. 
Four volumes. 

1852. Snowden, . The Magistrate's Assistant and Constable's 

Guide. With a Glossary of the Flash Language. 8vo. 
Describes the various orders of beggars, cadgers, and swindlers. 

1856. Hall, B. H. Collection of College Words and Customs. 
12mo. Camhridge^ U,S* 

1856. Michel, Francisque. Etudes de Philologie Comparee sur 

TArgot, et sur les Idiomes Analogues paries en Europe et en 
Asie. 8vo. Didot, Paris, 

Contains glossaries of English, Italian, German, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish, Kussian, and Asian Slang, as well as that of Quack 
Doctors and the Bakers of Albania. The author*s residence in many 
of the countries gave him opportunities of acquiring trustworthy infor- 
mation. 

1857. Mayhew, Henry. The Great World of London. 8vo. 

Unfinished. Contains several illustrations of the use and application 
of Cant and Slang words. 

1859. The Vulgar Tongue : a Glossary of Slang, Cant, and Flash 
Words and Phrases used in London from 1839 to 1859, and a 
Bibliography of Canting and Slang Literature ; by Ducange 
Anglicus. Svo. 

An edition in 12mo appeared in 1857. Described by Mr. Hotten as 
"a silly and childish performance, full of blunders and contradictions." 

1859. The Book of Vagabonds and Beggars, with a Vocabulary of 
their Language. Edited by Martin Luther in 1528 ; now first 
translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by J. 0. 
Hotten. Small 4to, with woodcuts. 

Only continental cant, many words of which, however, are used in 
England, and especially by gypsies. 

1859. [Hotten, J. Camden]. The Slang Dictionary ; or the Vulgar 

Words, Street Phrases, and Fast Expressions of High and Low 
Society, many with their Etymology, and a few with their History 
traced, Svo. 

1860. The same. Second edition. 

1864. The same. Third Edition and Tenth Thousand. 

• 

Other editions have foUowed. In the preface to his 1864 issue Mr. 
Hotten said the first edition contained about 3,000 words ; the second 
edition, published twelve months later, gave upwards of 5,000 ; whilst 
the third offered nearly 10,000 words and phrases. The work contains 
a History of Cant, or the secret language of vagabonds ; an account of 
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the hieroglyphics used by them ; and remarks on fashionable, parlia- 
mentary, military, university, religious, legal, literary, theatrical, civic, 
shopkeepers*, workmen's, and costermongers' Slang. The Dictionary 
occupies pp. 65-274, and there are separate glossaries of Back or 
Oostermongers' Slang, pp. 280-284, and Jtlhyming Slang, pp. 289-292. 

1870. Jervis, Captain. The A. B. 0. of a New Dictionary of Flash 
Cant, Slang, and Vulgar Words, Proverbs and Provincialisms, 
compiled for the special use of Old Shipmates and Friends. 
Foolscap 8vo, for private circulation only. Jersey. 1870. 

Not published, and very few copies printed. The three Letters A. 
B. and C. are all that were done. 

1877. Stock Exchange Terms. Art. in Financial Opinion, No. 22, 
July 26, 1877, p. 5. 
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BOOKS ON AMERICANISMS. 



Americanisms are words and phrases current in the United 
States of America, and partially in Canada, and not current in 
England. The circumstances of the early settlement of the 
several States, and other causes, have led to marked differences 
in the vocabulary of the various districts. Thus, the New England, 
Middle, Southern, and Western States have their own peculiarities 
of speech, and since the gold discoveries in California a digger's 
dialect may be said to have developed itself in the extreme west of 
the country. The characteristic features of the several divisions 
(with some account of their origin and critical comments on the 
books professing to illustrate the various dialects) are well described 
by Mr. Charles A. Bristed in an article on the English language 
in America, published in the Cambridge Essays for 1855. 

Eef erring first to the ** Yankee " dialect, or that spoken in the 
veritable Yankee-land, the New England States, Mr. Bristed says 
there is no want of books written in it, and " while such books 
usually have the fault of academic Latin, namely, that of being too 
idiomatic, several of them give a fair idea of the popular dialect 
in these States. The English reader's thoughts will naturally 
revert to Judge HaHburton, and certainly Sam Slick is often to the 
point here, but he must be taken with some grains of salt ; his 
Yankeeisms are interspersed with a good many Westernisms and 
much general slang. . . Among books written by Americans 
themselves, the two Jack Doumings (Seba Smith's and Davis's) 
deserve to be particularised. Better and more recent than these, 
more easy also to follow in its allusions, is Lowell's laughter-moving 
satire on slavery and the Mexican war, the Bigelow Papers. The 
glossary at the end of the Bigelow Papers^ though occasionally 
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satirical, is mostly in sober earnest, and affords a tolerable proof 
that American as well as English polite readers would occasionally 
meet in the text with difficulties requiring elucidation." 

In the Middle States there are very few expressions peculiar to 
the New Yorkers. ** At the same time," says Mr. Bristed, ** there 
are some striking words of Dutch origin, we may almost say 
literally Dutch words, which, originating in the city of New York 
when it was the city or town of New Amsterdam, have thence 
spread all over the Union, and become generally received, as it 
was natural they should from the almost metropolitan position of 
their birthplace. The Dutch as a living language no longer exists 
in the State of New York. . . New Jersey was settled by 
Swedes, but the original settlers have left no traces of their 
language, though some Swedish family names exist in that State 
and the adjoining one of Pennsylvania. Some of the largest 
counties in Pennsylvania were settled by Germans, whose descend- 
ants at present amount to nearly one-fourth the population of the 
State. These Germans, who are generally designated by their 
neighbours as Dutch (Deutsch), continue to use their language to 
the present day. Is, then, it may be asked, the common Pennsyl- 
vania dialect at all corrupted with Teutonisms ? Not at all ; you 
will never hear anything Uke German in the non-German part of 
the State, except, perhaps, an occasional slang phrase. 

** The older Southern States are of English, and purely EngHsh, 
settlement. Few marked and notorious pecuharities of expression 
suggest themselves as attached to the inhabitants of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The small, cheap, illustrated collections of Southern 
Scenes and Sketches often give a juster idea of the popular dialect 
than more pretentious works of fiction. In some of these sketches, 
passages occur now and then which read very like a description of 
the Cannibal Islands by one of the head chiefs ; but their value is 
none the less for philological purposes. 

" On arriving at the * Great West,' the inquirer is forced to 
hesitate ; the materials for his investigation are abundant, but they 
nearly all encroach on the forbidden ground of * slang.' 
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** Louisiana was colonised by the French, and several smaller 
settlements were made by them all along the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. We might, therefore, suppose that the phraseology of the 
west and south-west would contain Gallicisms. Very few such 
traces, however, can be detected, although the French language 
continues to be spoken in New Orleans, half of which is virtually 
a French town to this day. Nor has the sonorous OastiHan, 
despite the settlement of Florida, the traffic with Cuba, and even 
the temporary conquest of Mexico, left more numerous traces.'' 



1761. WiTHERSPooN, John, D.D. Essays on Americanisms, Perver- 
sions of Language in the United States, and Cant Phrases. 
In the Fourth volume of his Works, published in 1801. 8vo. 
Philadelphia^ 

The earliest known work on Americanisms. Originally published as 
a series of essays, entitled the Druids a periodical which appeared in 
1761. 

1816. Pickering, John. Vocabulary or Collection of Words and 
Phrases which have been supposed to be peculiar to the United 
States of America. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Present State of the English Language in the United States. 
8vo. Boston, Mass, 

Marked in Triibner and Co.'s Catalogue, 1876, as vebt soabce, an^ 
priced one guinea. 

817. Websteb, Noah. Letter to the Hon. John Pickering on the 
Subject of his Vocabulary or Collection of Words and Phrases 
supposed to be peculiar to the United States. 8vo, pp. 69, 
Boston, 

1827. Sherwood, Kev. Adibl. Gazetteer of the State of Georgia, 
U.S. Small 8vo. Charleston, 

Contains a Glossary of Slang and Vulgar Words, peculiar to the 
Southern States. Second edition, Philadelphia, 1829 ; third edition, 
Washington, 1837. 

1830. Beck, T. Komeyn. Notes on Mr. Pickering's Vocabulary 
of Americanisms, in the Transactions of the Albany Institute, 
1830, Vol. I. 

1848. Bartlet^t, John Eussell. Dictionary of Americanisms : a 
Glossary of Words and Phrases usually regarded as peculiar to 
the United States. 8vo, pp. 412. New York, 

1868. The same. Second edition. 
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1860. The same. Third edition, greatly enlarged ; with Proverbs 
and Similes. Pp. zxzii. and 524. Large 8vo. Boston, Mass. 

American writers on this subject have mostly erred both by default 
and excess ; they have omitted distinctive Ajnerican peculiarities, and 
iheY have set down as Americanisms expressions which are only vul- 
garisms, or not even that. Thus, Bartlett's book, while it fails to 
notice some notorious Americanisms, admits a number of expressions 
which are perfectly prood English, or, at any rate, perfectly English, 
C. A. Bristed, in Cambridffc Essays, 1855. 

1848. Lowell, James Eussell. The Bigelow Papers, edited, with 
an introduction, notes, glossary, and copious index, by Homer 
Wilbur, A.M. Pp. 163. Canibridgey Mass, 

Numerous editions have since appeared. Prof. Francis Bowen, in 
the North American JReview, Ixviii, pp. 187-190, says: "Gf the almost 
numberless imitations of the Yankee dialect this is decidedly the best 
we have seen. Sam Slick is a mere pretender in comparison." Mr. 
C. A. Bristed, in Cambridge Essays, describes the Glossabt as occa- 
sionally satirical, but *' mostly in sober earnest." 

1854. Bartlett*s (John Eussell) Woordenboek van Americanisms, 

bewerkt door M. Keijzer. Small 870. Gorinchem, 

1859. Elwyn, Alfbed L. Glossary of supposed Americanisms — 

Vulgar and Slang Words used in the United States. Small Svo. 
FhUadelphia. 

1855. Bristed, Charles B. On the English Language in America, 

in Cambridge Essays, pp. 57-78. 

1858. The New American Cyolopasdia : edited by George Eipley 
and Charles A. Dana. Volume I. has an article on Ameri- 
canisms, pp. 470-473. New York, 

1860. Chambers's ENCYOLOPiEDiA. Volume I. contains an article 

on Americanisms. Pp. 206-207. 

1869. Leland, Charles G. Hans Breitmann*s Party and other 
Ballads. 12mo. Philadelpkia, 

This work, which is in the mixed Anglo-German dialect of the 
German settlers in the United States, was followed by *' Hans Breit- 
mann about Town," " Hans Breitmann in Church," "Hans Breitmann 
as a Uhlan," "Hans Breitmann in Europe," and a collected edition 
was published in Philadelphia in 1871 in two volumes. Editions have 
been published in London by Trilbner and Hotten. 

1871. De Vere, Schele. Americanisms: the English of the New 
World. By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modem Lan- 
guages in the University of Virginia. Svo, pp. vi. and 365. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

187-. Haldeman. Pennsylvania Dutch: A Dialect of South Ger- 
many with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, M.A., 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Svo, pp. viii. and 70. Price 3s. 6d. 

1871. Steaens, C. W., M.D. Shakspere Treasury of Wisdom and 
knowledge. Contains a chapter on Americanisms. J!few Torh 
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ab, 1873. Harte, Bret [Pseud, for Charles B. Hart]. The Luck 
of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches, with Introduction and 
Glossary by Tom Hood. 12mo. 

1876. Harte, Bret. Gabriel Conroy. 

Originally published serially in Scribner^s Magazine, This novel and 
many of Bret Harte's short tales are dialect stories of Califomian life 
of the ruder type. 

1877. Habberton, John. Some Folks. 

Californian digger stories. 

1877. The Leisure Hour, No. 1312, February 17, 1877, contains 
an article on Americanisms. Pp. 110-112. 

According to Poole's Index to Periodical Literature there are 
articles on Americanisms in the Analectic Magazine ^ Phila., 8, p. 
404 ; Southern Literary Messenger , Kichmond, 14, p. 623 ; North 
American Beviexv (on Bartlett, by S. G. Brown), 69, p. 94 ; and 
Living Age, 20, p. 79. Numerous references to Americanisms will 
be found in the several series of Notes and Queries, To the authors 
of the books of humour mentioned by Mr. Bristed should be added 
0. F. Browne (Artemus Ward), J. M. Bailey (Danbury Newsman), 
A. W. Shaw (Josh Billings), S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), C. H. 
Clark (Max Adeler), and others. As regards American Slang, Mr. 
Bristed says, " The field of American slang is Hterally boundless. 
Every state, every city, has its own flash vocabulary," 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



ENGLISH GYPSY DIALECT. 

Date of 
Publication. 

1860. Smart, Dr. Bath C* The Dialect of the English Gypsies. 
Published for the Philological Society, iu 1863, in the Society's 
Transactions, and separately. 

The vocabulary was begun in 1860, and some remarks on the dialect 
were printed in the British Association Transactions, 18C1, and the 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society, vol ii. 1863. 

1873. Leland, Charles G. The English Gypsies and their Lan- 

guage. London, Triibner and Co. 

Very valuable, both as respects vocabulary and a knowledge of the 
gypsy customs, etc. — H. T. C. 

1874. Borrow, George. Eomano Lavo-lil, Word-book of the 

Romany, or English Gypsy Language. Pp. 101. London, John 
Murray. 

1875. Smart, Dr. Bath C, and Crofton, H. T. The Dialect of 

the English Gypsies. Second edition. 

Contains (pp. 1-5) a bibliographical list of books containing speci- 
mens of English gypsy words. 

1875. English Gipsy Songs. In Eomany, with metrical English 
translations. By C. G. Leland, Prof. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276. London. 

Contains remarks on pronunciation, pp. 239-242 ; and a Glossary, 
pp. 243-270. 

1875. James, Eev. S. B. English Gypsies. Five chapters in the 

Church of England and Lambeth Magazine, August to December. 

1876. Crofton, Henry T. On the Former Costume of the Gypsies, 

in the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. ii., pp. 55-75. 
Contains illustrations of English gjrpsies' words for dress. 

1877. Crofton, Henry T. On Gypsy Life in Lancashire and 

Cheshire, in the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. iii. 
Explains some words in use by the English gypsies. 

See also Mr. Borrow's Zincali, or Gypsies in Spain, vol. i., pp. 
16-28, for account of the English gypsies ; his Lavengro, Eomany 
Eye, and Wild Wales ; Mr. Hubert Smith's Tent-life with English 
Gypsies in Norway ; review of Borrow's Lavo-lil in the Athenaum 
for April 25, 1874 ; and review of Miklosich, Leland, and Borrow's 
Lavo-lil in the Academy for June 13, 1874, 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 

1877. The- number of Blackwood's Magazi,ie for May, 1877, con- 
tains an article on the Anglo-Indian Tongue. 

An account of the curious composite dialect, half-Hindostanee and 
half-English, in which old Anglo-Indians converse with one another, 
and which would, if Anglo-Indians remained in India all their lives, 
develop into a new lingua franca. Its specialty is the use of Indian 
nouns and a few Indian adjectives i&stead of English ones, and its 
object, like that of aU English efforts at language, is extreme terseness, 
the native word expressing at once^ what in English would require a 
sentence. The oddest thing about it is that it is an absolutely useless 
language, being used only by the English in talking among themselves, 
and totally unintelligible to anybody eiae,— Spectator ^ May 5, 1877. 

The " Anglo-Indian Tongue " is a paper to be commended alike to 
the curious in the local slang of all nations as an etymological problem, 
and to the Indian officers and civil servants, who nnd their account in 
accommodating themselves in a great measure to the language of the 
country, the peculiarities of which, whether in the culinary, comi)U- 
mentary, legal, or objugatory lines, are cleverly set forth in this 
article.— ^ccktoy, May 12, 1877. 



CHINA-ENGLISH DIALECT. 

1876. Leland, Charles G. Pidgin-English Sing Song, in China- 
English Dialect. 12mo. London^ Triibner. 

1876. Leland, C. G. "Wang-ti. One piece Pidgin English Sing- 
Song. In MacmiUaii's Jfajazine, May, 1876, pp. 76-78. 
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ADDITIONS, 



CHIEFLY TO THE ENGLISH LIST. 



General. 

Hales, J. W. English Dialects : an Essay. Good Words for 1867, 
p. 657. 

Bay, John. A Collection of English Words, etc. By John Bay. 
■ To which is appended Thoresby's Letter to Ray, 1703. Re- 

! arranged and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 

i the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. E. D. S. Publications, No. vi., 1874. 

I See E. D. S. Book List, p. 11. 



Dialectal Words extracted from Hearne's Glossaries. Edited by 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor. E. D, S. PubUcations, No. v., 1874. 
See Gloss. B. 14. 



^ 5*^,9' Cheshire. 

Publication. 

1865. Banks, Mrs. G. Linn^us. God's Providence House. A 
novel. 

Scene laid partly in Cheshire, and portions of the dialogue are in the 
dialect of the county. 

1877. Leigh, Lieut.-Col. Egerton, M.P. (the late). Glossary of 
Words used in the Dialect of Cheshire. Crown 8vo. Chester, 

Cornwall. 

1847. Sandys, William, F.S.A. Shakespeare illustrated by the 
Dialect of Cornwall. Shakespeare Society's Papers, Vol. III., 
pp. 22-32. 

1872. KiNAHAN, George Henry. On the similarity of some Cornish 
rock-names and miners' terms to Irish words. Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, No. xiv., April, 1873. Pp. 
133-139. 

1875. MosLEY, John Ivon. "Timothy Teigh" (rhyme), in Ben 
firierUfifs Journal^ October 30, 1875, 
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Derbyshire. 

1653. Tapping, Thomas. The Bhymed Chronicle of Edward 
Manlove (reprinted from the original edition of 1653 for the 
second time). By Thomas Tapping. Eeprinted among the 
E. D. S. Publications for 1874, and revised by Mr. Tapping. See 
E. D. S. Book List, p. 43. 

1681. Houghton, Thomas. Eara Avis in Terris ; or the Compleat 
Miner. By Thomas Houghton. The Glossary of Mining Terms 
contained in this work was reprinted among the E. D. S. Publi- 
cations for 1874, and edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. See 
E. D. S. Book List, p. 43. 

1802. Mawe, J. The Mineralogy and Glossary of Derbyshire. By 
J. Mawe. The Glossary of Mining Terms in this volume was 
reprinted among the E. D. S. Publications for 1874, and edited by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. See E. D. S. Book List, p. 43. 

Devonshire. 

1865. Pixy-led : a Devonshire Tale, pai-tly in the Devonshire 
dialect. A poem of three pages, signed L. G., in the Shilling 
Magazine, edited by Samuel Lucas. VoL I., pp. 251-253. 

1869. Blackmore, B. D. Lorna Doone : a Bomance of Exmoor: 
Three volumes. . London, Sampson Low. 

Contains a large number of North Devon words and phrases. 

1874. Fox, S. P. Kingsbridge and its Surroundings. Plymouth, 

Friend. 

Contains a *' list of some of tbe provincialisms which may still be 
heard among the working classes in the rural districts surrounding 
Kingsbridge." 

Dorsetshire. 

1874. Hardy, Thomas. Far from the Madding Crowd : a novel. 

1876. HiuiDY, Thomas. The Hand of Ethelberta ; a Comedy in 
Chapters. 

In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Hardy was good enough to write me as 
follows :— " The dialect of the peasants in my novels is, as far as it 
goes, that of this county [Dorset] ; but it is necessary to state that I 
have not, as a rule, reproduced in the dialogues such words as would, 
from their approximation to received English, seem to a London reader 
to be mere mispronunciations. ^ But though I have scarcely preserved 
pecuUarities of accent and trifling irregularities with such care as could 
nave been wished for purposes of critical examination, the characteristic 
words which occur are in every case genuine, as heard from the lips of 
the natives, *A Pair of Blue Eyes* should be excepted from this 
explanation. Tbe scene of that story is laid in Cornwall, with the 
dialect of which I am imperfectly acquainted."— J. H. N, 
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East Anglia. 
1858-69. The East Anglian. Tliree volumes. 

In the E. D. S. Book List, at p. 51, is a mention of the publication 
named The East Anglian. Three volumes, dated 1858-69, are there 
mentioned. I have been since informed that a part of voL iv. was 
published, beginning with No. 98, April, 1869, and ending with No. 
120, February, 1871 ; and breaking off at p. 276. There is no further 
trace of it ; it seems to have been discontinued on the death of the 
editor. -W. W. S. 

Oloucestershire. 

1873. The late Old Clerk's Humourous Description of the Painted 
Glass Windows of Fairford Church. In the Gloucestershire 
dialect. 12 mo, Fairford. 

Kent. 

1736. Pegge, Samuel. An Alphabet of Kenticisms, to which is 
added a Collection of Proverbs and Old Sayings, which are either 
used in, or relate to, the same County. By Samuel Pegge, A.M. 
Edited from the original MS., dated 1736, by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, among the E. D. S. Publications for 1876. See 
Gloss. C. 3. 

This work was first printed in vol. ix. of the Archceologia Cantiana» 
to which it was contributed by the same editor. 

Lancashire. 

1788. Clarke, Henry, LL.D. The School Candidates : a Prosaic 
Burlesque. Keprinted from the original, and edited, with a 
Memoir of the author, by John Eglington Bailey, F S. A. Pp. 
cxvii. and 113. Manchester, T. J. Day, 1877. 

Contains a speech in the dialect, pp. 24-5, and some remarks on the 
same by the editor, pp. xix.-xxi. 

1852. HiGsoN, John. The Gorton Historical Becorder. Pp. 227. 
Droi/lsde7i. 

The Introduction gives, on pp. 11 to 17, several Lancashire dialect 
words, and illustrations of their use. 

1852. HoUowyoke un Infidehty : a Dialogue between Owd Edmun 
un Jonn, two Yewud chaps. Heywood. 

This tract is of very smaU importance dialectally. Mr. Holyoake 
apparently did not think it upset his views, as the author intended, for 
he reprinted it in the Eeasoner for the same year, pp. 199 and 237. — 
W. E. A. A. 

1852. EicHAEDSON, E. J. In Notes and Queries^ Second Series, 
vol. xii., 1861, p. 444, there is an extract from J. G. Bell's Cata- 
logue, describing a manuscript for sale, as follows : — " Lancashire 
Dialect, etc. Etymolgia Comitatus Lancastriensis. Etymology 
of the names of the Towns, Villages, Hamlets, and other places 
in the County of Lancaster, compiled by R. J. Richardson ; 
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origiual unpublished MS. Lonkyshar L^gens : The Incontation 
o' Spirits wi* Sam Bamforth i' Boggart Hoyle Cloof ; originid un- 
published MS., and other simikr matters, neatly written by the 
late Mr. Eichardson. All unpublished, about 114 pages, foHo. 
24s." 

This MS. is now the property of Mr. Joseph Majrer, F.S.A., of 
Bebington, Cheshire, by whom it has been lent to the £. D. S. for the 
use of the authors of the Lancashire Glossary. 

1875. Lahee, Miss M. K. Mally Cass's Savings Bank, or the 
Quaint Folk of Huntley Brook. Pp. 39. Rochdale, Schofield 
and Hoblyn. 

1875. Lahee, Miss M. R. Robin o' Dick's Charity Coat. Pp. 20. 
Rochdale, Schofield and Hoblyn. 

1875. Nodal, J. H., and Milner, George. A Glossary of the 

Lancashire Dialect. Part I. A to E. Pp. xv. and 123. Pub- 
lished conjointly by the E. D. S. and the Manchester Literary 
Club. 

1876. Banks, Mrs. G. Linn^us. The Manchester Man : a Novel. 

Three volumes, London, Hurst and Blackett. 

Scene laid in Manchester, of which the authoress is a native, and the 
events extend over a period of about thirty years from 1799. Much of 
the dialogue is in the dialect. 

1875-7. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vols. I. to IIL 

Contain some papers on, and references to, the dialect. Vol. I. 
George Milner on the Dialect of Lancashire considered as a Vehicle for 
Poetry, pp. 18-34 ; J. H. Haworth on the word "Thiane," pp. 35-39. 
YoL II. Edward Kirk on a Nook of North Lancashire (has a notice of 
the dialect, p. 115). Vol. III. J. E. Bailey on John Wbitaker, the 
Historian of Manchester (contains notice of observations on dialect of 
last century) ; Wm. E. A. Axon on a Manchester Will of the Fifteenth 
Century (dialectal words and forms). 

1877. Burnett, Frances Hodgson. That Lass o' Lowrie's; a 

Lancashire Story. Pp. 206. 

First published in ScribneT*8 Monthly Magazine^ New York. The 
authoress, Mrs. Burnett, was bom in Manchester in 1850. She is now 
resident in the United States. The scene of her story is laid among 
the Wigan colliers. A dramatic version of the novel, under the title 
of LiZf has been produced on the London stage. 

Lincolnshire. 

1877. Peacock, Edward, F.S.A. A Glossary of Words used in 
the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire. 
E. D. S. Pubhcations, No. xv. 

Norfolk. 

1855. Norfolk Words, collected by Anna Gumey, of North Kepps 
Cottage, near Cromer. In the Transactions of the Philological 
Society for 1855. Pp. 29-39. 
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Northumberland. 

1870, EoBSON, John Philip. Evangeline, or the Spirit of Progress, 
with other Poems. By J. Jp. Kobson, the Bard of the Tyne. 
Newcastle^ J. M. Can*. 

Contains fifty-three pages of " Local Poems and Songs," which are 
some of the best specimens extant of Newcastle dialect. — ^J. A. H. M. 

Oxfordshire. 

Shobteb, E. Village Literature, a newly- written, whoamly- 

spiin tale. Pp. 8, 870. Twopence. London^ printed for and 
published by R. Shorter, Wych-street, Strand. 

Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon sends the above title to Notes and Queries 
(Fifth Series, vol. v.. May 13th, 1876, p. 386), and adds: -"The 
dialectal value of the tract is not very great. The words unked, mun, 
and e-na-8tore are the most curious. Many are simply mis-spellings. 
There must be a great dearth of dialect literature in Oxfordshire, for 
this tract appears to be all that has been written in the folk-speech of 
the county." 

1876. Paekee, Mrs. A Glossary of Words used in Oxfordshire. 
E. D. S. Pubhcations, No. xii. 

Shropshire. 

1700. GouGH, EicHARD. Autiquitios and Memoirs of the Parish 
of Myddle, County of Salop, written by Richard Gough, a.d. 
1700. 4to., pp. 211. Shrewsbury, Adnitt and Naunton, 1875. 

Pp. 194-200 contain 'Hhe signification, derivation, and etymology of 
several names of persons and places mentioned in this booke." This, 
1875, edition was issued under the care of Mr. H. W. Adnitt. An 
imperfect e^tion was printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, at the Middle 
Hm Press, in 1834.— 0. W. S. 

Somersetshire. 

1855, Wilson, Miss C. E. Somersetshire Dialogues, or Eeminis- 
cences of the Old Farm House at Weston-super-Mare. Eight 
humourous woodcuts. 4to. 

1875. Elwoethy, Feedebick Thomas. The Dialect of West 
Somerset. E. D. S. Pubhcations, No. vii. Also published in 
Philological Society's Transactions for 1875-6. 

Staffordshire. 

1875. Moslem, John Ivon. " Cockles Aloive*': a rhyme. In Ben 
Brierley*s Journal, September 18, 1875. 

Suffolk. 

1849. Eainbied, William and Huaa On the Agriculture of Suffolk. 
8vo. London, 

Contain^ on pp. 287-303 a list of ^* Local words in use among the 
labouring classes." 
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1874. Whinbush, John. Tim Digwell ; an Episode of the Strike 
in the Wilford Hundred, Suffolk, in 1874. Second edition. 
Pp. 48. Price sixpence. WoodhridgCj printed hy George Booth. 

Contains dialogues and a song, " The Crow Boy," in the dialect. 

Surrey. 

1876. GowER, Granville Leveson. Surrey Provincialisms. 
E. D. S. Publications, No. xii. 

Warwickshire.* 
Sharp's Warwickshire Glossary. 

Mr. Halliwell's very scarce edition of Sharp's Warwickshire Glossary 
ought to have been mentioned. Only twenty-five copies were printed, 
and of these fifteen w*^re destroyed. One has since, we believe, been 
lost by fire. A copy sold in the Windus sale, 1868, for 54s. — West- 
minster Review, April, 1876. Notice of Parts i. and ii. of the E. D. S. 
Bibliographic^ List. 

1876. Francis, Mrs. South Warwickshire Provincialisms. E. D. S. 

PubUcations, No. xii. 

Wiltshire. 

1794. Davis, Thomas (of Longleat, Wilts). General View of the 
Agriculture of the county of Wilts ; with observations on the 
means of its improvement. 4to, pp. 163. London. 

Contains a Glossary of Wiltshire words. Reprinted in 8vo. in 
1811 ; pp. 287. 

1860. [Penruddooke, Mrs. (of Fyfield)] . Content : or the Day 
Labourer's Tale of His Life. Published for the Industrial Exhi- 
bition in Marlborough. Pp. viii. and 63. Salisbury, F. A. Blake. 

Represents the " idioms of the old [North] Wilts style of language, 
now almost obsolete," but does not, as a rule, attempt to give the 
dialectal words as pronounced. 

1874. Slow, Edward (Wilton). Various Pieces in the Wiltshire 
dialect, viz : — i. Harvest Worn ; ii. Wiltshire Rhymes ; iii. 
Who's to Blame : a dialogue on the late War ; iv. .Tan Bray ; v. 
Rhymes of the Wiltshire Peasantry, pp. 123. Is. ' Salisbury, 
Blake. 

The first three are out of print. The Rh3rmes of the Peasantry 
contains fifty pieces, fifteen of which are in the dialect of South 
Wiltshire, the rest in ordinary English. 

1877. Banks, Mrs. G. Linnjeus. Glory : a novel. Three volumes. 
. London, Hurst and Blackett. 

Scene laid chiefly in Wiltshire, the dialect of which is represented in 
some of the dialogue. 

Yorkshire. 

1875-6. Eobinson, F. K. A Glossary of Words used in the 
Neighbourhood of Whitby. E. D. S. Publications. 
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1876. Atkinson, Kev. J. C. Additions to ** A Glossary of the 
Cleveland Dialect." E. D. S. Publications. 

1876. KoBiNsoN, C. Clough. A Glossary of Words pertaining to 

the Dialect of Mid- Yorkshire, with others peculiar to Lower 
Nidderdale. To which is prefixed an Outline Grammar of the 
Mid- Yorkshire dialect. E. D. S. Publications. 

1877. Eoss, F., T; Stead, and T. Holderness. A Glossary of 

Holdemess Words, with Map of the District. E. D. S. Publica- 
tions, No. xvi. 

Mr. C. Clough Kobinson, the author of the Yorkshire list of 
dialectal works, ante p. 109, contributes the following Addenda 
and Corrigendum, the pages quoted having reference to his pre- 
vious list : — 

North-East Strand, page 120, after Song of Solomon^ add : 

Verses New and Old. By Arthur J. Munby, Barrister-at-law. 
12mo. Loiidon, Bell and Daldy. 1865. 

Contains several specimens of the dialect as heard about Scarborough, 
and rendered with great fidelity. The longest composition, entitled 
**T' Moossel Getherers," is most noticeable for its embocUment of 
idiom and true spirit. 

East Eiding, page 120. Delete ** Holdemess" as heading, and 
follow the Holderness Glossary with : 

Nestleton Magna : a Story of Yorkshire Methodism. By Quintus 
QuABLES [the Rev. John Jackson Wray, Wesleyan Minister, a 
native of Sancton, near Market Weighton]. 12nio. London, 
Elliot Stock. 1876. 

Several of the characters portrayed employ the East Yorkshire 
dialect with much vigour and truth. The way of speech belonging to 
** Adam Oiliver" is unexcelled in its faithfulness. 

North Biding, page 117, York Minster Screen, delete name of 
author, and substitute : By George Newton Browne, of Derby 
(late Secretary to the Midland Railway Company). 
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INDEX. 



By WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 

The aim of this Index is to give the inquirer a clue by which he may 
learn all that this bibliographical list has to say respecting the authors, 
editors, pseudonyms, titles, and subjects of books on English dialects. 
It would perhaps have been easier to have constructed a skeleton biblio- 
graphy, but this could not have been so full and suggestive as an index, 
which is practically a concordance of every word in the titles likely to 
become an object of research. Thus, under the name of Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte, references are given to the pages in which his numerous and 
valuable privately printed dialect works are registered. Pseudonyms, as 
Tim Bobbin, Jan Trenoodle, Elfin, and so forth, are entered, in many 
cases, under both names and surnames. Titles also have been registered 
where they can be distinguished from subjects. Thus the Dorset Gram- 
mar of the Eev. William Barnes must be sought for under his name and 
under " Dorsetshire Bibliography," but his pamphlet on the " Unioneers " 
is entered under that title as welL It may be safely assumed that any 
person using this index will know the real or assumed name of the author, 
or the title of the book, or the subject of which it treats. Under any of 
these conditions he will be able to make use of this index which contains 
about 3,000 references. 



A.B.O. of Slang. 165. 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate, 58. 

Abbot, 149. 

Abecedarium Anglico-Latinum, 4. 

Aberdeenshire Bibliography, 138. 

Aberford Dialect, 112. 

Abrum o' Flupe, 81. 

Academy, 171. 

A. D., 17. 

'* Adam Bede " Dialect, viii. 

Adams, Hey. James, 137. 

Adeler, Max, 170. 

Adnitt, H. W., 177. . 

Adventures of Two Cornish Miners, 26. 

After Business Jottings, 56. 

Agriculture, 12, 15, 141, 177, 178. 

Agrikler, 101. 
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Ainsworth, W. H., 55. 

Aiton, William, 141. 

Ajax, his Speech, 138. 

Akerman, John Yonge, 107, 108. 

Albanian Slang, 164. 

Alchester, 99. 

Ale, HI, 117. 

Ale versiu Physic, 80. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen, 144. 

Alexander, — ., 139. 

Alexander, E. N., 126. 

All Neet in a Grave, 55, 69. 

All round the Wrekin, 99. 

Allan, Kobert, 147, 148. 

Allen, John, 90. 

Allies, Jabez, 108. 

Alliterative Poems, 89. 
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Allusions, 13. 

Almanacs, 28. 42, 84, 90, 97, U6, 122, 

124, 126, 128, 156. 
Almond, J., 55. 
Alnwick Vocal Miscellany, 94. 
Alvearie, 4. 

Ambrosden Dialect, 18, 98. 
American Cyclopsedia, 169. 
American War, 28. 
Americanisms, Bibliography, 166. 
Amusements of Leisure Hours, 139. 
Analectic Ma^^azine, 170. 
Anchoran, John, 6. 
Anderson, Alexander, 142. 
Anderson, Sir Charles John Henry, 91. 
Anderson, Robert, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38. 
Andrews, George, 161. 
Andromeda, 154. 
Anecdotes of Literature, 161. 
Anglers' Garlands, 96. 
Angling. 101. 
Anglo-German, 169. 
Anglo-Indian Dialect, 172. 
Anglo-Saxon, 14, 100. 
Angus Dialect, 135. 
Annals of the Parish, 141. 
Another Hand, 39. 
Antiquary, 149. 
Anti^uitates Curiosse, 13. 
Antnm, 156. 
Anturs of Arthur, 89. 
Anudder Batch, 42. 
Appleby Election, 106. 
Appleby Speech, 105. 
ArchsBologia Cantiana, 175. 
Archseology, 155. 
Argot, 164. 

Aimorican Dialect, 21. 
Arnside Wedding, 105. 
Art of Thieving, 161. 
Artemus Ward, 170. 
Artist, 107. 
Ash, John, 9, 160. 
Ashbumer, George, 56, 76. 
Ashton-under-Lyne Dialect, 55, 80. 
Asian Slang, 164. 
Askew, John, 40. 
At the Door, 49. 
Atheneeum, 100, 171. 
Atkinson, Rev. J. C, 79, 119, 179. 
Aubrey, John, 102. 
Aud Isaac, 118. 
Audelay, John, 99. 
Auld Robin Gray, 144. 
Avowynge of Artnur, 89. 
A. W., 105. 

Aw connut dry my heen, 81. 
Aw hardly know, 73. 
Aw'l bring thee a barrow, 85. 
Aw'll ne'er be fuddled ogen, 76. 
Aw'm a poor working mon, 85. 
Awd Daisy, HI, 113, 117. 
Awd Gab, 120. 
Awdeley, John, 157. 



Axholme Dialect, 90. 

Axon, William E. A., Bibliography of 
Lancashire, 54 ;^ Index to this work, 
181 ; Writings in the Lancashire dia- 
lect, 55 ; other references, 2, 56, 61, 
70, 71, 89, 176, 177. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt, 64. 

Aynuck o' Ned's, 82. 

Ayr Dialect, 133, 136. 

Ayrshire Bibliography, 140. 

Ayrshire Legatees, 141. 

Aytoun, William E., 154. 

Bacchus and Venus, 160. 

Bachelor's Wants, 83. 

Badcock, John, 163. 

Bag o' Shoddy Olmenac, 120. 

Bagnall, Joshua, 95. 

Bailey, J. E., 175, 176. 

Bailey, J. M., 170. 

Bailey, Nath., 7, 8, 160. 

Baird, Henry, 47. 

Baimsla Foaks Annual, 129. 

Baker, Anne Elizabeth, 93. 

Bakers of Albania, 164. 

B&l 21. 

Balfour, Alexander, 144. 

Ballads of the Peasantry, 15. 

Bailies, 80. 

Bamford, S., 66, 65, 72, 80. 

Bamfylde Moore Carew, 161. 

Banffshire Bibliography, 141. 

Bang-up Dictionary, 162. 

Banim, John, 155, 

Banks of the Boro, 166. 

Banks, Mrs. G. L., 173, 176, 178. 

Banks, Wm. Stott, 124. 

Bannister, Dr., v. 

Baragawaneth, Robin, 19. 

Barnard, Lady Ann, 144. 

Barber's Shop, 79. 

Barber, H., 56. 

Barbour, John, 134. 

Barclay, James, 9, 

Bards of the Tyne, 150. 

Baret, John, 4. 

Bargy Barony Dialect, 156. 

Barker, Peter, 122. 

Barkshire Tragedy, 18. 

Barlow, Rev. F., 9. 

Barlow, T. Worthington, 19. 

Barnbow Dialect, 112. 

Bamaley Dialect, 116, 128. 

Barnes, Rev. William, Bibliography of 

Dorsetshire, 48 ; other references, 2, 

11, 156. 
Barony Dialect, 104. 
Barrel Organ, 86. 
Bartlett, John Russell, 168. 
Bartholomew Fair, 100, 158. 
Barwick Dialect, 112. 
Batch o' Jannocks, 58. 
Batchelor, T., 18. 
Batley Dialect, 126. 
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Battle of Lanterns, 26. 

Baylis, F. G., 62. 

Baynes, T. S., 100. 

B.E., 159, 160. 

Beacon Almanack, 127. 

Bealey, R K.. 56. 

Beattie, J., 136, 139. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 158. 

Beck, T. Bomeyn, 168. 

Bedfordshire Bibliography, 18. 

Bee, John, 163. 

Beeston Ghost, 92. 

Beggars, 157, 159, 164. 

Beggar's Bush, 158. 

Beggars' King, 161. 

Belcher, Rev. B., 52. 

Belfast Dialect, 155, 156. 

Bell, John, 94. 

Bell, Robert, 20, 115. 

Bellamy, T>., 9. 

Bellman of London, 158. 

Bellman of Ripon, 111. 

Beloe, Rev. WiUiam, 161. 

Ben an' th' Bantam, 86. 

Ben Brust, 125. 

Ben Butterworth, 78. 

Ben Bunt's Weddin', 129. 

Bernard, Richard, 90. 

Berkshire Bibliography, 18. 

Berrington Dialect, 90. 

Berwickshire Bibliography, 141 ; other 

references, 17, 97. 
Besom Ben, 86. 
Best, Henry, 115. 
Betty o' Yep's, 56, 74. 
Betty White, 23. 
Be vis. Dr., 8. 
Bewick, Thomas, 31, 96. 
B. I., 5. 

Bibliography of Gypsy Dialect, 171. 
Bibliotheca Comubiensis, 20. 
Bibliotheca Hispanica, 4. 
Bibliotheca Northumbriensis, 98. 
Bicester, 99. 
Bickerdike, A. W., 127. 
Bigelow Papers, 166, 169. 
Bigg, John Stanyan, 56. 
Bilberry Thurland, 98. 
Bill's Answer, 125. 
Bill o'th Hoylhus, 128. 
Billings, Josh, 170. 
Billington, W., 57. 
Billy Fatcake, 75. 
Billy-Goat Club, 55. 
Billy Mc.Cart, 156. 
Billy O' Bent's Berryin', 55. 
Bilsdale Dialect, 119. 
Bishopric Garland, 49, 73. 
Bits o' Rhyme, 74. 
Bits o' Skits, 74. 
Black Bookes Messenger, 158 
Black Dwarf, 149. 
Black Garland, 96. 
Black Knight of Ashton, 55. 



Black, W. H., 107. 

Blachah, Thomas, 122. 

Blackbume, J. I., 89. 

Blackguardiana, 161. 

Blackmore, R. D., 174. 

Blackwood's Magazine, 45, 372. 

Blake, Joseph, 160. 

Blamire, Susannah, 31, 33. 

Blight^jToseph, 20. 

Blind Harry, 134. 

BUthburgh, 101. 

Blome, R., 17. 

Bloomfield, Giles, 49. 

Bloomfield, Robert, 101. 

Blount, Thomas, 6. 

Blueskin, 160. 

Boase, G. C, Bibliography of Corn- 
wall, 19 ; other references, v., 20. 

Bogg, John, 10. 

Bobbin, Tim, see Collier, John. 

Bobbinwinder, Sally, 127, 129. 

Bobby Banks' Bodderment, 40. 

Bobby Bareyed, 74. 

Bobby Poldue, 21. 

Bobby Shuttle, 83. 

Bodkin, Tammas, 143. 

Boggart of Orton Clough, 55. 

Boggart o' G<>rton Chapelyord, 71. 

Boggart o' Longsight, 57. 

Bohn, H. G., 157. 

Bolton Dialect, 83. 

Bolton, David, 57. 

Bolton, John, 57. 

Bome Miln Olmenac, 126. 

Bonaparte, Prince L. L., 2, 16, 38, 39, 
47, 60, 79, 82, 92, 97. 101, 103, 106, 
108, 121, 124, 129, 131, 149, 150. 

Bonnie Nan, 87. 

Bon-Ton Dictionary, 163. 

Book of Days, 16. 

Boord, Andrew, 99. 

Boozing Ken, 160. 

Border Dialect, 135. 

Border Minstrelsy, 152. 

Borders, Tales of the, 153. 

Borderer's Table Book, 96. 

Borrow, George, 171. 

Borrowdale Letter, 34, 35, 41, 42, 105. 

Boston Dialect. 90. 

Boswell, Sir Alexander, 142. 

Bos worth. Rev. J., 14, 43. 

Bottrell, Wm., junr., 20. 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, 12, 29, 31, 
104. 

Bowen, Francis, 169. 

Bowness, William, 106, 107. 

Bowring, Benjamin, 45. 

Bowring, Sir John, 45, 47. 

Bowton's Yard, 75. 

Bowtun Loominary, 83. 

Boxiana, 162. 

Boys, W., 53. 

Boz, 91. 

B« Rt, 90« 
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Bradford Dialect, 124, 126. 

Bradford Songs, 125. 

Bradly's Visit, 58. 

Bradsnaw, Henry, 19. 

Braithwait, Robert, 57. 

Bran New Wark, 104. 

Brand, John, 13. 

Brandon, H., 163. 

Branthet Neuk Boggle, 40. 

Brayleyj E. W., 14, 99. 

Breakwmdows, Mr., 162. 

Brearcliflfe, J., 126. 

Brewer, E. C, 17. 
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PREFACE. 

Addbesssd to Mbmbbbs of thb English Dialect Socibtt. 

The History of English Sounds, by Mr. Henry Sweet, was 
originally written for the London Philological Society, in 
further illustration of the great work on Eady English Fro« 
nunciation by Mr. Alexander J. ElUs. Upon application to 
the Coimcil of the Philological Society, and to the author, 
permission was at once obtained for making arrangements 
whereby additional copies of the work should be struck off for 
the use of members of the English Dialect Society. The im- 
portance of it to all who study English sounds, especially such 
sounds as are frequently well preserved in some of our provin- 
cial dialects, will soon become apparent to the careful reader. 
But as there may be some amongst our members who may 
not be aware of what has been lately achieved in the study 
of phonetics^ a few words of introducticm may not be out of 
place here. 

I have more than once received letters from correspondents 
who boldly assert that, of some of our dialectal sounds, no 
representation is possible, and that it is useless to attempt it. 

^ Against such a sweeping denunciation of the study of pho- 
netics it would be vain to argue. It may be sufScient merely 
to remark that precisely the same argument of ^^impossi- 

' bility '' was used, not so many years ago, against the intro- 
duction of the use of steam locomotives upon railways. The 
opinions of such as are unable' to imagine how things which 
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they cannot do themselves may, nevertheless, he achieved by 
others, will not be much regarded by such as desire progress 
and improvement. 

It may, however, be conceded that no system of symbols 
existed which was of sufficient scienti^c accuracy until the 
publication of Mr. Melville Bell's singular and wonderful 
volume entitled — " Visible Speech : the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics: or Self-Interpreting Physiological Letters for 
the Printing and Writing of all Languages in one Alphabet; 
elucidated by Theoretical Explanations, Tables, Diagrams, 
and Examples.^' Now in this system none of the usual 
alphabetical characters appear at all, nor is the alphabet 
founded upon any one language. It is a wholly new coUec-^ 
tion of symbols, adapted for all or most of the sounds which 
the human voice is capable of producing, and is founded upon 
the most strictly scientific principles, each symbol being so 
chosen as to define the disposition of the organs used in pro- 
ducing the sound which the symbol is intended to represent. 
How this wonderful result has been achieved, the reader may 
easily discover for himself, either by consulting that work, or 
another by the same author which every one interested in 
the study of phonetics is earnestly recommended to procure^ 
at the cost of only one ahilling. The title of this latter worl;, 
consisting of only sixteen pages in quarto, is : — English 
Visible Speech for the Million, etc. ; by Alex. Melville Bell. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; London and New York: 
Triibner & Co. A fair and candid examination of this 
pamphlet will shew the reader, better than any detailed de- 
scription can do, how the study of sounds has been rendered 
possible. Every work on phonetics will, no doubt, always 
be based upon, or have reference to, Mr. Bell's system, and 
therefore it is the more important that, at the very least, the 
existence of it should be widely known. 
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The wort of Mr. Ellis is entitled: — On Early English 
PFonimciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer^ by Alexander J. Ellis, F.B.S. The first two parts 
were published in 1869 by three societies in combination^ 
viz. the Philological Society, the Early English Text Society, 
and the Chaucer Society ; and the third part, by the same 
societies, in 1870« The work is not yet completed, and the 
fourth part, not yet published, will contain a full account of 
our modem English provincial dialects, shewing their distri- 
bution and connections. Mr. Ellis employs a system of 
symbols called palcBott/pe, but, as every one of these has its 
exact equivalent in Mr. Bell's system, it admits of the same 
degree of accuracy, and has the advantage of being wholly 
represented by ordinary printing-types. 

The next system is that invented by Mr. EUis for the 
special representation of English dialectal sounds^ and deno- 
minated Olosm} By the kindness of the author, a copy of 
the tract upon' Glossic is in the hands of every member 
of our Society. The attention of readers is directed to page 
11 of that tract, where the thirty-six vowels of Mr. Bell's 
Visible Speech have their equivalent values in Glossic properly 
tabulated. 

In Mr. Sweet's volume, now in the reader's hands, the 
corresponding table of vowel-sounds is given at page 5, and 
one principal object of this short Preface is to shew how 
Mr. Sweet's symbols and the * Glossic' symbols agree together, 
and how, again^ each table agrees with that of Mr. Bell. 

I shall refer, then, to the three tables as given at p. 5 of 
Mr. Sweet's book> at p. 11 of the Glossic tract, and at p. 8 of 
Visible Speech for the Million. See also p. 14 of Mr. Ellis's 
Early English Pronunciation. 

^ The syBtem called Oloswtype^ illiutrated at p. 16 of Mr. Ellis's Early English 
Pronuiiciation, may be considered as now caneeU^, and superseded by Qlotsid, 
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Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet agree with Mr» Bell in their use 
of the terms High^ Midy and Law; in their use of the terms 
Back, Mixed, and Front; and in their use of the terms Wide 
and Wide-round. The only difference is that Mr. Sweet uses 
the term Narrow instead of Primary (see page 4^ note 1), 
and also uses the more exact term Narrow-round in place of 
what Mr. Ellis calls Bound simply. As Mr. Sweet has 
numbered his soimds, it is easy to tabulate the correspondence 
of the systems in the following manner. I denote here Mr. 
Sweet's sounds by the number only, and include the Olossio 
symbol within square brackets, in the usual manner. 



1. [uu*]. 4, [ea]. 7. [eb], 

2. [UXTJ. 6. \v]. 8. [ai], 

3. [ua]. 6. [ua']. 9. [AE]. 

19. [00]. 22. [ui']. 25. [ui]. 

20. [oa]. 23. [oa']. 26. [EG]. 

21. [Axj]. 24. [au']. 27. [eo*]. 



10. [tr]. 13. [T]. 16. [i], 

11. [aa]. 14. [A']. 17. [b]. 

12. [AH]. 15. [E']. 18. [a]. 

28. [uo]. 81. [uo']. 84. [XTE], 

29. [AG]. 32. [ao']. 35. [GE]. 

30. [o]. 33. [o*]. 36. [oe*]. 



Now it should be clearly understood that these two systems 
are both perfectly exact, because both refer to the same posi- 
tions of the organs of voice ; but, as soon as these sounds 
come to be described by illustrative examples, a few slight 
apparent discrepancies arise, solely from a difference of indi- 
vidual pronunciation, even in the case of common 'key- 
words.* I believe I am correct in saying that even Mr. 
Bell's ' key- words ' do not represent to everybody the exact 
sounds intended, but are better understood by a North-coimtry 
man than by a resident in London. Mr. Ellis describes this 
difficulty in the following words : " At the latter end of his 
treatise Mr. Melville Bell has given in to the practice of key- 
words, and assigned them to his symbols. Let the reader be 
careful not to take the value of his symbol from his own 
pronunciation of the key-words, or from any other person's. 
Let him first determine the value of the symbol from the 
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exact defloription and diagram of the speeoh-organs^ — or if 
possible also from tlie living voice of some one thoroughly 
acquaiated with the system — and then determine Mr. Bell's 
own pronunciation of the key-word from the known value of 
the'symboL This pronimciation in many instances differs 
from that which I am accustomed to give it, especially in 
foreign words." 

In order to steer clear of such minor diiBELcultieSy Mr. Sweet 
has adopted a very simple system of notatioui which only 
aims at representing the broader distinctions between vowels, 
using, for example, tiie same symbol [a] for the mid-back-wide 
and the low-back-wide sounds (nos. 11 and 12), without 
further distinction, and defining it only as the sound a, as 
most commonly heard in the wovd/ather. Roughly speaking, 
then, the symbols which Mr. Sweet employs in his vowel-table 
may be thus represented in Glossic. 

a, as the short vowel corresponding to the first vowel in 
father ; compare Glossic [aa], as in [faa'dhur]. 

9B, as a in man ; Glossic [a]^ as in [man]. 

d, as 6 in teU ; Glossic [e or ae], as in £tel] ; provincial 
[tad]. 

6, as ai in hait ; Glossic [ai], as in [bait]. 

e, as u in hut ; Glossic [u], as in [but], 
i, as in hit; Glossic [i], as in [bit]. 

0, as in not ; od, as in naught ; Glossic [o] in [not] ; [au] 
m [naut]. 

6, as oa in hoot ; Glossic [oa], as in [boat]. 

oe, as in Germ, sohon ; Glossic [oe], as in Germ, [shoen]. 

u, as 00 in foot ; uu as oo in cool ; Glossic [uo, oo], as in 
[fuot, kool]. 

y, as tt in Germ, ubel ; Glossic [ue], as in Germ, [uebu'l]. 

ai, a diphthong of a and i, as y in my ; Glossic [ei], as in 
[mei]. 



avL, a diphthong of a and n, as Otf in hot^se ; Glossic [ou], 
as in [hous]. 
^i^ a diphthong of 6 and i, as a in tale ; Glossic [aiy], as in 

[taiyl]. 

6U| as in no, Le. 6 with an aftersoxmd of u;^ Glossio 
[oaw]^ as in [noaw]. 

oi, as oy in hot/ ; Glossic [oi]i as in [boi]. 

It may be added, that j> is used to represent the sound of 
th in thin, Glossic [thin] ; and % to represent the th in this, 
Glossic [dhis]. 

According, then, to Mr. Sweet's notation, the word father 
is written faa^er ; man, maen ; tell, t& ; bait, b^t, or (more 
commonly) b^it, in Southern English, b^^t in Scotch ; but, 
bat ; bit, bit ; not, n6t ; boat, b6t, or (more commonly) bout, 
in Southern EngUsh, boot in Scotch ; Germ, schon, shoen ; 
foot, fut; Germ, iibel, ybal; mt/, mai; hotMe, haus; tale, t^il; 
no, nou ; boy, boi. 

The long yowels are expressed by doubling the symbol 
employed for the shorter vowels. The following are examples, 
-viz. father, faa^er (the short sound of which is found in the 
Anglo-Saxon man, in modem English changed to m(en); 
earn, worse, eon, waas ; saw, faught, s66, f66t ; whose, huuz ; 
and the like. Examples of diphthongs are seen in eight, ^it ; 
lord^ hoarse, 16ad, h6as; smear, smiar; bear, b^ar; etc. 

The easiest way of becoming familiar with this very simple 
notation is to observe the long Ust of words beginning at p. 
84. By comparing the third column, which gives the modem 
English spelling^ with the fourth, which gives the modern 
English pronunciation according to the above system, the 
sounds intended can be very easily ascertained, and the reader 



1 More clearly heard when used as a negatiye, in response to a question, than 
when used as in the phrase *no man.' Examflb: Do you like that r Anauw^ 
n6u. 
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will be prepared to understand what is meant by tiie first and 
second columns^ wbicli exhibit the pronunciations of the Old 
and Middle period respectively. The thanks of students are 
especially due to Mr. Sweet for these word-lists^ with the 
alphabetical register of them appended. They can only 
have been compiled at the cost of much labour and diligence^ 
and shew an intimate acquaintance with the spellings and 
pronunciations of all periods of English* 

W. W. S. 



HISTORY OF ElfGLISH SOUNDS. 

By nENET SWEET, Esq. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In studying tte phonetic development of a language two 
methods are open to us, the historical and the comparative ; 
that is to say, we may either trace the sounds of one and the 
same language through its successive stages, or else compare 
the divergent forms in a group of languages which have a 
common origin. 

Each method has its advantages. In the historical method 
the sequence of the phenomena is self-evident; when we 
compare two forms of the same sound in several co-existing 
languages, it is often doubtful, which is the older. The 
peculiar advantage of the comparative method is that it can 
be applied to living languages, where nothing but careful 
observation of facts is required, while in the case of dead 
languages the phonetic material is often defective, and is 
always preserved in an imperfect form by means of graphic 
symbols, whose correct interpretation is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to further investigation. In short, we may say 
that the comparative method is based, or may be based, on 
facts, the historical on theoretical deductions. 

It need hardly be said that the first requisite for phonetic 
investigation of any kind is a knowledge of soimds. Yet 
nothing is more common in philology than to see men, who 
have not taken the slightest trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the rudiments of vocal physiology, making 
the boldest and most dogmatic statements about the pro- 
nunciation of dead languages — asserting, for instance, that 
certain sounds are unnatural, or even impossible, merely be- 
cause they do not happen to occur in their own language. 
Such prejudices can only be got rid of by a wide and impar- 
tial training. 

1 
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exist in a given language, but also what sounds may exist 
in any language whatever. It is therefore of priceless value 
in all theoretical investigations like the present. 

The following remarks will help to elucidate Mr. Bell's 
table of vowels with key-words, which I have given on the 
opposite page. 

Every vowel is, as regards position, either hack (guttural), 
of which aa is the type, front (palatal), typified by tV, or 
mixed, that is, formed by the back and front of the tongue 
simultaneously, as in the English err. Each vowel, again, 
has one of three degrees of elevation — it is either high^ 
mid or low. Each of these nine positions may be round- 
ed (labialized). Each of the resulting eighteen vowels 
must, lastly, be either narrow^ or wide. In forming narrow 
vowels the pharynx or cavity behind the mouth is com- 
pressed, while in wide vowels it is relaxed. The distinction 
will be clearly felt by any one who pronounces not, naught, 
several times in succession, drawling them out as much as 
possible : it will be found that in sounding not the pharjmx 
and back of the mouth is relaxed, while in naught there is 
evident tension. The vowel in both words is the low-back- 
round, but in not it is wide, in naught narrow. 

In treating of the formation of the sounds, I have always 
described them in Mr. Bell's terminology, which is admirably 
simple and clear. If I could have made use of his types, I 
could have avoided a great deal of circumlocution, which, as 
it is, has proved unavoidable. 

For the convenience of those who are not able to appre- 
ciate minute phonetic distinctions, I have also adopted a rough 
practical system of notation, in which only the broadest dis- 
tinctions are indicated. In this system a, e, i, o, u, y, are 
employed in their original Boman values, the distinction 
between open and close e and o being indicated by accents. 
To indicate that class of sounds of which the English 
vowels in hut and err are types, I have adopted the turned 
e {d). The English vowel in man is written cb, and ob is used 

1 I have ventured to substitute ** narrow" for Mr. Bell's "primary," as being 
both shorter and more expressive. 
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to designate the German o. Long vowels are doubled, and 
diphthongs indicated by combining their elements.^ 

a as in father , Nos. 11, 12, (3) on BelTs Scale. 

86 )) num • • )) 18 2^ 

^ » t^ll » 9, (17) „ 

6 „ Scotch tale, French 6 „ 8 „ 

9 „ belt, bird, German g&he „ 2, (3), 6, 6, (10), 14, 15. 

i „ btt, b^ot „ 7,16. 

d „ not „ 21,(29),30onBeir8Scale. 

6 „ Scotch note, Germ, solm „ 20 „ 

ce „ Germ,8c\wD. „ (26), 27, 35, 36 „ 

u „ w/rlf „ 19,28. 

y „ Germ, ubel ,, 25, (26), 34 „ 

ai „ my, Germ. mein. 

au „ house. Germ, hatta, 

^i „ tale. 

6u „ no. 

oi „ boy. 

I have not made any use of Mr. Ellis's "palaeotype," as, in 
spite of its typographical convenience, its extreme complexity 
and arbitrariness make it, as I can testify from personal ex- 
perience, quite unfitted for popular exposition. The apparent 
easiness of palaBotype as compared with the Visible Speech 
letters of Mr. Bell is purely delusive : it is certain that those 
who find Visible Speech too difficult will be quite unable 
really to master palaeotype. It must also be borne in mind 
that no system of notation will enable the student to dis- 
pense with a thorough study of the sounds themselves : there 
is no royal road to phonetics. 

General Laws of Sound Change, 

They may be investigated both deductively, that is, by 
examining known changes in languages, and d priori, by 
considering the relations of sounds among themselves. I 
propose to combine these methods as much as possible. 
Although in giving examples of the various changes I have 
been careful to select cases which may be considered as per- 
fectly well established, I must in many cases ask the reader 
to suspend his judgment till they have been fully discussed, 
which, of course, cannot be done till we come to the details. 
The general laws I am about to state may, for the present, 

^ Numbers within parentheses indicate the less distinctive vowels, which admit 
of being brought under dififereot heads : 26, for instance, may be regarded either 
as a very open y or a close oe. 
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be regarded simply as convenient heads for classing the 
yarious changes under. 

All the changes may be brought under three grand divi- 
sions, 1) organic^ 2) imitative^ and 3) inorganic. Organic 
changes are those which are the direct result of certain 
tendencies of the organs of speech : all the changes com-* 
monly regarded as weakenings fall under this head. Imita- 
tive changes are the result of an unsuccessful attempt at 
imitation. Inorganic changes, lastly, are caused by purely 
external causes, and have nothing to do either with organic 
weakening or with unsuccessful imitation. 

The great defect of most attempts to explain sound-changes 
is that they select some one of these causes, and attempt to 
explain everything by it, ignoring the two others. It would, 
for instance, be entirely misleading to explain the change of 
the O.E. hoer (pret. of beran) into the N.E. bore as an organic 
sound-change, the truth being that the form bore is the result 
of confusion with the participle borne. Such a case as this is 
self-evident, but I hope to show hereafter that the very re- 
markable and apparently inexpHcable changes which our 
language underwent during the transition from the Old to 
the Middle period, can be easily explained as inorganic de- 
velopments. 

We may now turn to the two first classes of changes, 
organic and imitative. From the fact that all sounds are 
originally acquired by imitation of the mother and nurse we 
are apt to assume that all sound-change is due to imitation, 
but a little consideration will show that this is not the case. 
How, for instance, can such a change as that of a stopped to 
an open consonant, or of n, uuy into a>, aUy be explained by 
imitation? The fact that the vast majority of those who 
speak even the most difficult languages do make the finest 
distinctions perfectly well, proves clearly that the correct 
imitation of sounds is no insurmountable difficulty even to 
people of very ordinary capacity- The real explanation of 
such changes as those cited above is that the sounds were 
acquired properly by imitation, and then modified by the 
speaker himself, either from carelessness or indolence. 
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Further confirmation is afforded by tlie fact, whicli axiy 
one may observe for himself, that most people have double 
pronunciations, one. being that which they learned by imita- 
tion, the other an unconscious modification. If asked to pro- 
nounce the sound distinctly, they will give the former sound, 
and will probably disown the other as a vulgarism, although 
they employ it themselves invariably in rapid conversation. 
When the habits are fixed, the difficulty of correct imitation 
largely increases. To the infant one sound is generally not 
more difficult than another, but to the adult a strange sound 
is generally an impossibility, or, at any rate, a very serious 
difficulty. He therefore naturally identifies it with the 
nearest equivalent in his own language, or else analyses it, 
and gives the two elements successively instead of simulta- 
neously. We may, therefore, expect a much wider range of 
the imitative principle in words derived from other languages. 
I propose, accordingly, to class all the doubtful changes under 
the head of organic, treating as imitative changes only those 
which do not allow of any other explanation, but admitting 
that some of the changes considered as inorganic may under 
special circumstances be explained as imitative. 

Organic sound-changes fall naturally into two main divi- 
sions, simple and complex. Simple changes are those which 
affect a single sound without any reference to its surroundings, 
while complex changes imply two sounds in juxtaposition, 
which mod?fy one another in various ways. 

It is generally assumed by philologists that all organic 
sound-changes may be explained by the principle of economy 
of exertion, and there can be no doubt that many of the 
changes must be explained in this way and in no other, as, for 
instance, the numerous cases of assimilation, where, instead of 
passing completely from one sound to another, the speaker 
chooses an intermediate one. Other changes, however, not 
only do not require this hypothesis of muscular economy, but 
even run quite counter to it, as when an open consonant is con- 
verted into a stop, a by no means uncommon phenomenon in 
the Teutonic languages. It is of the greatest importance that 
these exceptions to the general rule should not be suppressed. 
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I shalli therefore, while giving precedence to those changes 
which seem to be in harmony with the general principle of 
economy of force, take care to state fully the exceptions. I 
begin with the simple changes, arranging them in classes, 
according to the different vocal organs concerned in their 
formation. 

A. Simple Changes. 

I. Weakening. 

1) Glottal : voice to whisper and breath. In the formation 
of voice the glottis is momentarily closed^ in that of whisper 
its edges are only approximated, and in breath the glottis is 
quite open. It is evident, therefore, that voice per se de- 
mands the most and breath the least muscular exertion, and 
that the natural tendency would be to substitute whisper and 
breath for voice whenever possible. The great preservative 
of consonantal vocality is the principle of assimilation, to 
which we shall return presently. When a voice consonant 
is flanked by vowels, as in aba, aga, etc., it is much easier to 
let the voice run on uninterruptedly than to cut it off at the 
consonant and then resume it. But at the end of a word this 
assimilative influence is not felt, and accordingly we find that 
in nearly all the Teutonic languages except English, many 
of the final voice consonants become either voiceless or whis- 
pered. 

2) Pharjmgal: narrow to wide. In the formation of 
narrow vowels the pharynx is compressed, while in that of 
wide vowels it is relaxed. The natural tendency would 
therefore be from narrow to wide. It is, however, a curious 
fact that in the Teutonic languages short and long vowels 
foUow diametrically opposed laws of change as regards these 
pharyngal modifications, long vowels tending to narrowing, 
short to widening. Full details will be given hereafter ; I 
merely call attention to these Teutonic changes as a clear 
instance of inapplicability of the principle of economy of 
force.^ 

3) Changes of position. The most general feature of 

^ Mr. H. Kicol, however, suggests that the narrowing of long Towels may be 
caused by the effort reqmred to sustain a umform souno— hence long yowels are 
cither narrowed or diphthongized. 
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changes of position is the tendency to modify the back arti- 
culations, whether vowels or consonants, by shifting forwards 
to the front, point or lip portions. This is clearly a case of 
economy of exertion, as the back formations require a move« 
ment of the whole body of the tongue, the front and point 
of only a portion of it. Of the two last the front, on the 
same principle, evidently require more exertion than the 
point sounds. The lip consonants (the labial vowels must be 
reserved), lastly, involve the minimum of exertion. 

I will now give a few examples of these various changes. 

a) back to front : Sanskrit ch (front-stop) from X*, as in 
vach=Lvak; English mcBn^fiiar, from the Old E. mann, 
faran. 

b) back to point : E. tniii from O.E. gemaca. 

c) back to lip: seems doubtful, as the cases usually cited, 
such as Greek pMe=kankany seem to be the result of 
the assimilative influence of the t^'-sound preserved in 
the Latin quinque. 

d) front to point: the development of tsh from k through 
an intermediate front position, as in the E. church 
from cyrice ; the change of Sanskrit f , as in gru, which 
was originally the voiceless consonant corresponding 
to the English consonant t/, to the present sound of sh. 

e) front and point to lip ? ^ 

f) back and front to mixed (applies only to vowels). All 
imaccented vowels in most of the Teutonic languages 
have been levelled xmder one sound — the mid-mixed- 
narrow, as in the German end9, ffeebdn, irom the older 
andi, giban. 

There are many exceptions to these general tendencies. 
Thus, of the two rs, the back and the point, the former 
seems to require less exertion than the latter, and hence 
is often substituted for it in the careless pronunciation of 
advanced communities, especially in large cities. Other 
cases, however, really seem to run counter to the prin- 
ciple of economy of force. Such are the change of th into 

1 The not imfrequent change of th into / is no doubt purtly imitatiTe {fruu 
for Jrr««). 
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kh (= German ch) in the Scotch (Lothian dialect) khrii for 
thriu 

The changes of height in the vowels cannot be brought 
under any general laws. In the Teutonic languages, at least, 
short and long vowels follow quite opposite courses, long 
vowels tending to high, short to low positions. 

4) Belaxation: 

a) stopped consonants to unstopped : Latin lingua from 
dingua; German makhon^.'Ei. tn^ik, i€as9r = tcddi9r ; 
Modem Greek dhMhoka from dSdooka. 

b) unstopped to diphthongal vowel : Middle English 
dai, lau, from older dagh, laghu; English Mia from hiir. 

c) untrilling: a common phenomenon in most of the 
Teutonic languages, especially English, in which the 
trilled r is quite lost. 

There are some unmistakable exceptions to these tenden- 
cies. All the Teutonic languages except English seem to 
find the th and dh difficult, and convert them into the corre- 
sponding stopped t and d. In Swedish the gh of the oldest 
documents has, in like manner, become g. There seem to 
be cases of vowels developing into consonants, which will 
be treated of hereafter. Lastly, we may notice the not 
unfrequent development of trilled out of untrilled conson- 
ants, as in Dutch, where g first became opened into ghy which 
in many Dutch dialects has become a regular guttural r. 

5) Rounding (vowel-labialization). We must distinguish 
between the rounded back and the rounded front vowels, for 
their tendencies are directly opposed to one another: back 
vowels tend to roxmding, front to unrounding. In the case 
of back vowels, rounding may be regarded as an attempt to 
diminish the expenditure of muscular energy, by keeping the 
mouth half-closed, whence the change of aa into ddy which, 
as we shall see, is almost universal in the Teutonic languages. 
But with the more easily-formed front vowels this economy 
of exertion is superfluous : we find, accordingly, that front 
vowels are seldom rounded, but that rounded front vowels 
are often unrounded, y and ce becoming i and e — a frequent 
change in the Teutonic languages. 
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II. Loss. 



1) of vowels. The loss of unaccented final vowels is a 
frequent phenomenon in all languages. The dropping of 
final 6 is a characteristic feature of the Modem period of 
English. 

2) of consonants. Here we may distinguish several classes 
of changes. A single consonant may Ml oif either before a 
vowel or a consonant, and it may be initial, medial, or final. 
The Teutonic languages are, as a general rule, remarkable for 
the extreme tenacity with which they retain their consonants, 

especially when finaL 

> 

B. Complex Changes 

III. Influence. 

1) One-sided Influence. Influence of one sound on another 
may be either partial (modification) or complete (assimilation). 
We must further distinguish the influence of vowel on vowel, 
vowel on consonant, consonant on consonant, and consonant 
on vowel. 

The modification of one vowel by another, commonly called 
umlauty is a very important feature of Teutonic sound-change. 
The following are the most important Teutonic umlauts,, 
which I have formulated as equations. 

a...i=6 : O.E. &iiie='Gothic audi; 0. Icelandic w^eri= 

waari. 
a...u=6: 0. Icelandic m6imum=mannum, s66r=saaru 

(j>L o/sbat). 
i...a=^ : O.E. 9t6lBLU= Gothic stilan. 
u. . .a= 6 : O.E. 6ft = Gothic ufta. 
u. . .i=y : O.E. fyllan=:fullian, myys=muusi. 
6. . .i=(B : E. groe()ene=gr66ni. . 
There are also umlauts of diphthongs, such as it/ in the 
Old Icelandic li^sa^Iauaian. 

The change of ai into ei in Old Icelandic (viit:=vait), and 
the further change of ii into Si in Modem Icelandic, are 
examples of what might be called diphthongic umlaut. 
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It is clear that in all these umlauts the new vowel is 
exactly intermediate between the original vowel of the root 
and the modifying one of the termination : if the new vowel 
became identical with its modifier, the result would be not an 
umlaut but a complete assimilation. In the Old Icelandic 
8k6pu^u:=8kap€i6u the first vowel is modified, the second as- 
similated by the final u. 

Yowel influence on consonants is not very common, but the 
different forms of German ch^ after back, front, and rounded 
vowels, as in ach, ich, auch, are instances of it. 

Consonant influence on consonants is very strongly develop- 
ed in some languages : what is called sandhi in Sanskrit and 
mutation in the Celtic languages falls partly under this head. 
The Teutonic languages, on the other hand, are remarkable 
for the independence of their consonants, and the freedom 
with which they are combined without modifying one another. 
Consonant influence on vowels, lastly, is perhaps the ob« 
sourest of all phonetic problems: the explanation of its varied 
phenomena seems to require a far greater knowledge of the 
synthesis of speech-sounds than is at present attained by 
phonologists. These influences are strongly developed both 
in Old and Modem English, and will be treated of in their 
place. 

The converse of the processes just considered is dksimila" 
tion, by which two identical sounds are made unlike, or two 
similar sounds are made to diverge. The development of 
the Teutonic preterite mata out of tcitta is an example of 
consonantal, the diphthongization of it into ^i in Early 
Modem English of vowel dissimilation, while the further 
change of Si into. a/ and ai is a case of divergence of similar 
sounds. The whole phenomena of dissimilation is anomalous, 
and it is doubtful whether many of the instances ought not 
to be ascribed to purely external causes, as, for instance, the 
desire of greater clearness. 

2) Mutual Influence. Mutual influence, in which loth the 
sounds are modified by one another, may be either partial or 
complete. I do not know of any soio instance of partial 
convergence. 
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The commonest type of complete convergence is such a 
change as that of au into dd, in which two distinct sounds 
are simplified into one sound different from and yet similar 
to both of them. This simplification of diphthongs is, as we 
shall see, a very frequent phenomenon in the history of 
English sounds. Of consonantal simplification we have an 
example in the English tch in tcfuit, which was first hhwat^ 
then hrwat^ and lastly tDhat, the initial h being incorporated 
into the w^ which consequently lost its vocality. 

The converse phenomenon of divergence is exemplified in 
the resolution of simple long vowels into diphthongs. We 
have seen that dd is often the result of the simplification of 
aUf but in Icelandic the process has been reversed — the Old 
Icelandic dd (as in ddd^ from dad^) has become au. In the 
same way the Middle English yy has in the present English 
been resolved into iu. Whether short vowels are ever re- 
solved is very doubtfuL 

IV. Transposition. 

Transposition may be of consonants, as in the familiar cbx 
for ask, or else of vowels in diflferent syllables, as in the Greek 
meino for menid. This latter case must be carefully distin- 
guished from umlaut. There seem also to be cases of trans- 
position in different words, or in whole classes of words, such 
as the confusion between *air=hair and hair=:air, which 
seems to be often made in the London dialect. 

The results obtained may be conveniently summed up thus: 

A. Simple Changes. 

I. Weakening. 

1) Glottal : voice to whisper and breath* 

2) Pharyngal: narrow to wide. 

3) Position : a) back to front. 

b) back to point. 

c) back to Kp P 

d) front to point. 
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e) front and point to lip P 

f ) back and front to mixed (vowels only). 

g) vowel-heiglit P 

4) Belaxation : a) stop to unstopped ; b) unstopped to 
vowel ; o) untrilling. 

6) Vowd-rounding: rounding of back; unrounding of front. 

11. Loss« 

1) Of vowels : unaccented final e. 

2) Consonants : before vowel, before another consonant ; 
initial; medial^ final. 



B. Complex Changes 

III. Invlxtence. 

1) One-sided, a) convergent : 

partial (modification), complete (assimilation) ; vowel on 
vowel (umlaut), vowel on consonant, consonant on 
consonant (sandhi), consonant on vowel. 

b) divergent (dissimilation) : of vowels, of consonants. 

2) Mutual, a) convergent : 

partial (diphthongic umlaut), complete (diphthongio 

simplification) ; consonantal, 
b) divergent : resolution of long vowels, of short (P). 

lY. Tran&fositionc 

1) Of consonants. 

2) Of vowels (in different syllables'^. 

3) In different words. 

Imttativb Sound-Changes. 

The general principle on which imitative changes d^end 
is simply this — that the same effect, or nearly the same, may 
be produced on the ear by very different means. Thus, 
starting from the mid-front-narrow vowel e^ we can lower 
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its natural pitch either by slightly raising the back of the 
tongue, and* thus producing the corresponding mixed 9 
instead of the front vowel, or else by rounding into the 
mid-front-round ce, the result being that cb and 9 are so 
alike in sound that they are constantly confused in many 
languages. This similarity of sound between the mixed 
and roimd vowels was first pointed out by Mr. Bell (Visible 
Speech, p. 87). 

There is the same similarity between the low-narrow and 
the mid-wide vowels, and also between the high-wide and 
the mid-narrow. Thus the English e in men is indifferently 
pronounced, either as the mid-front-wide or the low-front- 
narrow, and the 9 in bdt as the high-back-wide or the mid- 
back-narrow. 

Whenever, then, we find a sound changing directly into 
another which, although very similar in acoustic effect, is 
formed in quite a diflferent manner, we may be sure that the 
change is an imitative, not an organic one. Thus, when we 
find ce and 9 constantly interchanging without any interme- 
diate stages, it would be unreasonable to assume, as we 
should have to do on the assumption of organic change, 
three such stages as ce, 4, 9, whereas the imitative hypothesis 
makes the direct change of oe into 9 perfectly intelligible. 

Inorganic Changes. 

Inorganic sound-changes, which result from purely ex- 
ternal causes, are of a very varied character, and are con- 
sequently difficult to classify. One of the most prominent 
of these external influences is the striving after logical 
clearness, which comes more and more into play as the 
sounds of the language become less distinct. Clearness may 
again be attained in many ways — by discarding one of two 
words which have run together in form, though distinct 
in meaning, or by taking advantage of any tendency 
to change which may keep the two words distinct (scheide- 
formen). The phenomenon of levelling, by which advanced 
languages get rid of superfluous distinctions, is a very im- 
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portant inorganio change, and is strongly developed in 
Transition English. A familiar aspect of inorganic sound- 
change is the alteration of foreign words so as to give thern 
a homely appearance, as in sparrow-grass for asparagus. 

• 

General Law op Change. 

The investigation of the various laws of sound-change — 
important as it is — ^must not be allowed to divert our atten- 
tion from the general principle on which they aU depend, 
namely that of incessant change — alternations of develop- 
ment and decay. To say that language changes looks very 
like a truism, but if so, it is a truism whose consequences are 
very generally ignored by theorizers on pronunciation. The 
most important lesson that it teaches us is to regard all cases 
of stand-still, whether of phonetic or of general linguistic 
development, as abnormal and exceptional. These cases of 
arrested development are really much rarer than is com- 
monly supposed, and many of them are quite delusive — the 
result of the retention of the written representation of an 
older language, from which the real living language has di- 
verged widely. English and Icelandic are striking examples. 
The written English language is for all practical purpose an 
accurate representation of the spoken language of the six- 
teenth century, which, as far as the sounds themselves are 
concerned, is as different from the present English as Latin 
is from Italian. The apparent stability of our language 
during the last few centuries is purely delusive. 

The case of English and Icelandic also shows how it is 
possible for a language to retain its grammatical structure 
unimpaired, and at the same time to undergo the most sweep- 
ing changes in its phonetic system. How much more then 
are we boimd to expect a change of pronunciation where the 
whole grammatical structure of a language has been sub- 
verted! 

It is not only in its imceasing alternations of develop- 
ment and decay that language shows its analogy with the 
other manifestations of organic, life, but also in another very 

2 
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• 

important feature, namely in that of increasing complexity 
of phonetic structure. The greater number of sounds in a 
late as opposed to an early language is at once evident on 
comparing two languages belonging to the same stock, but 
in different stages of development, such as English with 
German, French with Italian or Spanish. It can further be 
shown that even in German, in its sounds one of the most 
archaic of the living Teutonic languages, many of the simple 
vowels are of comparatively late origin. 

The sounds of early languages, besides being few in num- 
ber, are more sharply marked off, more distinct than those 
of their descendants. Compare the multitude of indistinct 
vowel sounds in such a language as English with the clear 
simplicity of the Gothic and Sanskrit triad a, i, u — ^the three 
most distinct sounds that could possibly be produced. From 
these three vowels the complex systems of the modem lan- 
guages have been developed by the various changes already 
treated of. 

There can be little doubt that the simplicity of earlier 
phonetic systems was partly due to want of acoustic discrimi- 
nation, and that primitive Man contented himself with three 
vowels, simply because he would have been umable to dis- 
tinguish between a larger number of sounds. The really 
marvellous fineness of ear displayed by those who speak 
such languages as English, Danish, or French, must be 
the result of the accumulated experience of innumerable 
generations. 

From this we can easily deduce another law, namely that 
the changes in early languages are not gradual, but per 
saltum. A clear appreciation of this principle is of consider- 
able importance, as many philologists have assumed that in 
such changes as that of a back into a front consonant (Sans- 
krit k into ch) the tongue was shifted forwards by impercep- 
tible gradations. Such assumptions are quite unnecessary, 
besides being devoid of proof. To people accustomed pre- 
viously only to the broad distinction between back and point 
consonant, the further distinction of front must at first have 
appeared almost indistinguishable from its two extremes. 
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Under such circumstances it is not easy to see how they 
could have distinguished intermediate modifications of the 
original sound. 

General Alphabetics. 

Although it would be possible to carry on the present 
investigation on a purely comparative basis— confining our 
attention exclusively to the living languages — ^such a process 
would prove tedious and difficult, if pursued without any help 
from the historical method, many of whose deductions are 
perfectly well established : to ignore these would be perverse 
pedantry. But the historical method must be based on a 
study of the graphic forms in which the older languages are 
preserved, and especially of their relation to the sounds they 
represent. It is quite useless to attempt to draw deductions 
from the spelling of a language till we know on what 
principles that spelling was formed. We have only to look 
at living languages to see how greatly the value of the 
spelling of each language varies. In English and French 
the spelling is almost worthless as a guide to the actual lan- 
guage ; in German and Spanish the correspondence between 
soumd and symbol is infinitely closer, and in some languages, 
such as Finnish and Hungarian, it is almost perfect — as far 
as the radical defects of the Eoman alphabet allow. 

With these facts before us, it is clearly unreasonable to 
assume, as many philologists have done, that the same diver- 
gence between orthography and pronimciation which charac- 
terizes Modem English prevailed also in the earlier periods, 
and consequently that no reliable deductions can be drawn 
from the graphic forms. I feel confident that every one who 
has patience enough to follow me to the end of the present 
discussion will be convinced of the very opposite. Putting 
aside the actual evidence altogether, it is quite clear that the 
wretched attempts at writing the sounds of our dialects 
made by educated men of the present day cannot be taken 
as standards from which to infer a similar result a thousand 
years ago. 

An ^ucated man in the nineteenth century is one who 
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has been taught to associate groups of type-marks with 
certain ideas : his conception of language is yisual, not oral. 
The same system is applied to other languages as well as 
English, so that we have the curious phenomenon of people 
studying French and German for twenty years, and yet 
being unable to understand a single sentence of the spoken 
languages ; also of Latin verses made and measured by eye^ 
like a piece of carpentry, by men who would be unable to 
comprehend the metre of a single line of their own composi- 
tions, if read out in the manner of the ancients. The study 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics affords almost as good a phonetic 
training as this. _ 

Sefore the invention of printing the case was very difS^r- 
ent. The Boman alphabet was a purely phonetic instrument, 
the value of each symbol, being learned by ear, and conse- 
quently the sounds of the scribe being also written by ear. 
The scarcity of books, the want of communication between 
literary men, and the number of literary dialeota-all these 
causes made the adoption of a rigid, unchanging orthography 
a simple impossibility. It must not, of course, be imagined 
that there were no orthographical traditions, but it may be 
safely said that their influence was next to none at all. The 
only result of greater literary cultivation in early times was 
to introduce a certain roughness and carelessness in distin- 
guishing shades of sound : we shall see hereafter that sounds 
which were kept distinct in the thirteenth-century spelling 
were confused in the time of Chaucer, although it is quite 
certain that they were still distinguished in speech. But such 
defects, although inconvenient to the investigator, do not 
lead him utterly astray, like the retention of a letter long 
after the corresponding sound has changed or been lost, which 
is 80 often the case in orthographies fixed on a traditional 
basis. 

Early scribes not only had the advantage of a rational 
phonetic tradition — ^not a tradition of a fixed spelling for 
each word, but of a small number of letters associated each 
with one sound ; — but, what is equally important, the mere 
practical application of this alphabet forced them to observe 
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Imd analyse the sounds they wrote down : in short they were 
trained to habits of phonetic observation. Yet another 
advantage was possessed by the earliest scribes — that of a 
comparatively limited number of sounds to deal with. For 
the proofs of this position I must refer to the remarks I have 
made in the discussion of the Laws of Sound Change^ and to 
the details of the investigation itself. 

The Eoman alphabet consisted of six simple vowel signs, 
a e i o u y : on these six letters the vowel notation of all the 
Teutonic languages was based. If, therefore, we can deter- 
mine the sounds attached to these letters by the Bomans 
during the first few centuries of Christianity, we can also 
determine, within certain limits, the sounds of the unlettered 
tribes who adopted the Boman alphabet to write their own 
languages. Not need our determination be absolutely accu- 
rate. It is certain that minute shades of difference between 
a Latin and, for example, an Old English sound would not 
have deterred the first writers of English from adopting the 
letter answering to the Latin sound: all that was wanted 
was a distinctive symbol. 

Now there can be no doubt as fco the general values of the 
six Homan vowel-signs. The sounds of the first five are 
still preserved in nearly all the Modem Latin languages> 
and that of the t/, although lost in Italian and the other 
cognate languages, can be determined with certainty from 
the descriptions of the Latin grammarians, and from its 
being the regular transcription of the Greek upsilon. The 
values of the Roman vowel-letters may, then, be represented 
approximately thus : 

a=Italian a; English father. 

e „ e „ b^, hear, 

i „ i „ bit, heat, 

„ „ odd, hoTQi 

ti „ u „ fwll, fool. 

y=French u; Danish y. 
We see that even in English the traditional values of the 
Boman letters have been very accurately preserved in many 
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cases, and it need hardly be said that the majorit|r of the 
living Teutonic languages have preserved them ahnost as 
faithfully as Italian and Spanish. We thus find that the 
Bomance and Teutonic traditions are in complete harmony 
after a lapse of more than ten centuries. The greatest 
number of exceptions to the general agreement occur in the 
two most advanced languages of each group — ^English and 
French ; but it can be shown that these divergences are of 
very late origin, and that in the sixteenth century the 
original tradition was still maintained. 

We may now pass from the consideration of the single 
letters to that of their combinations or digraphs. The first 
use of digraphs, namely to express diphthongs, is self-evident, 
but they have a distinct and equally important function in 
symbolizing simple sounds which have no proper sign in the 
original Boman alphabet. The plan adopted was to take 
the symbols of two different sounds which both resembled 
the one in question, and write them one after the other, 
implying, however, that they were to be pronounced not 
successively but simultaneously — ^that an intermediate sound 
was to be formed. Thus, supposing there had been no ^ in 
the Eoman alphabet, the sound might still have been easily 
represented by writing u and i (or e) together, implying an 
intermediate sound, which is no other than that of y. Ab 
we see, the framers of the Old English alphabet, living at a 
time when the Boman y still had its c»riginal sound, had no 
need of this expedient ; but in Germany, where the sound of 
y did not develope till a comparatively late period — during 
the twelfth century — the only course open was to resort to a 
digraph, so that the sound which in Danish is still expressed 
by the Old Roman y, is in Modem German written tee. 

This tie affords at the same time an excellent example of 
the way in which diacritical modifications are developed out 
of digraphs. The first step is to write one of the two letters 
above or under the other : accordingly we find the German 
ue in later times written &. Afterwards the e was further 
abbreviated into two dots, giving the familiar iL In some 
cases the diacritic becomes incorporated into the letter, and 
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there results what is practically an entirely new letter. 
Although most diaoitics can be explained in this way, as 
corruptions of originally independent letters, there are still 
a few cases of arbitrary modification, of which the Old 
English ^ from e^ is an example. Oases of the arbitrary use 
of consonants as digraphic modifiers also occur. Thus h has 
come to be a perfectly unmeaning sign, implying any imag- 
inable modification of the consonant it is associated with. 
Compare g and gh in Italian, / and Ih in Portuguese, etc. 
The doubling of consonants to express new sounds is equally 
arbitrary, as in the Welsh j^ as distinguished from/, and the 
Middle English SB^=i8h. 

In all the cases hitherto considered the digraph is formed 
consciously and with design, but it often happens that a 
diphthong becomes simplified, and the original digraph is 
still retained for the sake of distinctness. Thus, if the diph- 
thong iu passes into the simple sound of yy^ it is clearly the 
simplest and most practical course to retain the tti, as being 
a perfectly legitimate representation of a soumd which, al- 
though simple, lies between i and u. 

All diacritical letters, whatever their origin, are distin- 
guished in one very important respect from the older digraphs 
—they are perfectly unambiguous, while it is often difficult 
to determine whether a given digraph is meant to represent 
a diphthong or a simple sound. There is, however, one in- 
variable criterion, although, imfortunately, it cannot always 
be applied, which is the reversibility of the elements of the di- 
graph. Thus, the sound written oe in Old English, as in 
boec (later bee), might, on the evidence of this spelling alone^ 
be taken equally well for a diphthongic combination of o and 
6, or for a sound intermediate to these two vowels ; but when 
we find boee and beoc alternating, as they do, on the same 
page, we see that the e was a mere modifier, whose position 
before or after the vowel to be modified was qxiite immaterial: 
the sound must therefore have been simple— a conclusion 
which is fully confirmed by other evidence. 

The Eoman alphabet has been further enriched by the 
differentiation of various forms of the same letter, of which 
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the present distinctions between u and v, i andy, are instances. 
In these cases varieties of form which were originally purely 
ornamental and arbitrary have been ingeniously utilized to 
express distinctions in sounds. 

QuANTiry AND Quality in the Teutonic Languages. 

The distinguishing feature of the early Teutonic languages 
is the important part played in them by quantity. This 
subject has been very fully investigated by Grimm and his 
school in Germany, and it may be regarded as proved beyond 
a doubt that in the Teutonic languages quantity was origin- 
ally quite independent of stress or quality, and that many 
words were distinguished solely by their quantity. 

Even so late as the thirteenth century we find the German 
poetry regulated partly by quantitative laws. Not only are 
short and long vowels never rhymed together, but there is 
also a fine distinction made between dissyllables with short 
and long penultimates ; words like bite (modern bitie) being 
treated as metrically equivalent to a monosyllable, while riie 
(now reite) is regarded as a true dissyllable. Many metres 
which employ monosyllabic rhyme- words indifferently with 
words like bite do not show a single instance of a dissyllable 
like rite at the end of the line. 

Similar instances may be adduced from the Icelandic rimur 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

All this is fully confirmed by the direct evidence of many 
German MSS. of the eleventh century, which employ the 
circumflex regularly to denote a long vowel. 

It is further generally admitted that in the living Teu- 
tonic languages these distinctions have mostly vanished, 
short vowels before single consonants having been generally 
lengthened, and that quantitative distinctions have been re- 
placed by qualitative ones. The general laws, however, on 
which these changes depend, have not hitherto been investi- 
gated, and I propose hereafter to treat of them in some 
detail : at present we must content ourselves with an exami- 
nation of the more general features of the change. 
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In tbe substitution of qualitative for quantitative distinc- 
tions we can easily observe three stages, 1) the purely quan- 
titative, 2) the transitional, in which, while the distinctions 
of quantity are still preserved, short and long vowels begin to 
diverge qualitatively also, and 3) the qualitative, in which long 
and short vowels are confounded, so that the original quanti- 
tative distinctions are represented, if at all, by quality only. 

That the oldest English still retained the original quanti- 
tative system is in itself highly probable from the analogy 
of the other cognate languages, and also admits of decisive 
proof. If we take two vowels, one originally long, the other 
originally short, which are both long and yet qualitatively 
distinct in the living language, and show that they were 
qualitatively identical at an earlier period, we are forced to 
assume a purely quantitative distinction, for the later diver- 
gence of quality could not have developed out of nothing. 
Let us take the words stoun and bein^ written in Old English 
atan and bana. It is quite certain that the a of stan was 
originally long, for it is nothing but a simplification of an 
older ai^ still preserved in the German shtain, while there is 
equally decisive proof of the shortness of the a of bana. 
Now, if there had been any difierence in the quality of the 
two vowels, they would certainly not have been written with 
the same letter. The back vowel a can only be modified in 
two directions — in that of e or of o, that is, by fronting or 
rounding, and, as we shall see hereafter, such changes were 
regularly indicated by a change of spelling, even when the 
departure from the original sound was very minute. We are, 
therefore, led to the conclusion that the present purely quali- 
tative distinction between stoun and bein was in the Old 
English period purely quantitative — staan and ba?ia. Similar 
evidence is afforded by the other vowels. 

As we have little direct evidence of the quantity of indi- 
vidual Old English words, recourse must be had to the com- 
parison of the old cognates, for the details of which I must 
refer to the works of Grimm and his successors in Germany. 
Much may also be learned from the qualitative distinctions of 
the modem languages. 
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OLD ENGLISH PERIOD. 

We may now proceed to a detailed examination of the 
vowel-sounds of our language in its oldest stage. The results 
of this investigation — which is an indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the later changes— cannot be properly appreciated 
till the evidence is fully set forth ; at present I only wish to 
remind the reader that a rigorously mathematical method is 
quite impracticable in such an investigation, which can only 
be carried out by a process of cumulative reasoning, based on 
a number of independent probabilities. Nothing can be 
more irrational than to ignore an obvious deduction merely 
because it is a deduction, or to discard one that, although not 
absolutely certain, is extremely probable, in fEivour of another 
that is only barely possible. 

The principle I have adopted in cases of xmcertainty is to 
adopt the oldest sound that can be ascertained. It happens 
in many cases that although we can say with certainty that a 
sound underwent a certain change, we cannot point out the 
exact period in which the new sound arose. It must be 
borne in mind that the written language, even in the most 
illiterate and therefore untraditional times, is always some- 
what behind the living speech, and further that a new pro- 
nunciation may exist side by side with the old for a long 
time. In such cases it is necessary to have some definite 
criterion of selection, and that of always taking the oldest 
soimd seems the most reasonable* 

Short Vowels. 

A {M, 0). 

The short a of the cognate languages is in Old English 
preserved only in certain cases : 1) before a single consonant 
followed by a, o, or w, which have, however, in the earliest 
extant period of the language been in some cases weakened 
into e : hara, hagol, cam, care ; 2) before nasals : bana, lamb^ 
lanff. In other cases a is replaced by (b : dceg, (Bppel, crqftiff. 
Alternations of a and (b according to these rules often occur 
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in yarions inflexions of the same word: do^g^ dcsges^ dagcts, 
dagum, a before nasals is liable to interchange with o : bona, 
lamb, long. This e> is so frequent in the earlier period as in 
many words almost to supersede the a, but afterwards the a 
gets the upper hand, the o being preserved in only a few 
very frequent words, such as ^onne, on, of, which last is an 
exceptional case of o developing before f, also occurring in 
the proper name Offa (=original Aba). 

So far goes the evidence of the graphic forms, as it maybe 
found in any comparative grammar, and before bringing in 
the living languages it will be as well to consider what de- 
ductions may be drawn from them. In the first place it is 
clear that the development of the ce is not due to any assimi- 
lation, but is a purely negative phenomenon, that is to say, 
that wherever a was not supported by a back vowel in the 
next syllable, it was weakened into cb without any regard to 
the following consonant. The change cannot therefore, as 
German philologists have already remarked, be compared to 
the regular vowel-mutation or umlaut. 

As to the pronunciation of this <b, the spelling clearly 
points to a sound intermediate between a and e, while the 
joining together of the two letters and the frequent degrada- 
tion of the a into a mere diacritic, which is sometimes entirely 
omitted, show that it was a simple sound, not a diphthong : 
forther than this we cannot advance till we have determined 
more accurately the sounds of a and e* 

It is also clear that the o of long^=-lang must have been 
distinct from the regular o in goU, etc., for otherwise they 
would have run together and been confused. This conclusion 
is further confirmed by direct graphic evidence. In the 
riddles of that well-known collection of Old English poetry, 
the Exeter Book, the solution is sometimes given in Runic 
letters written backwards, and in one of them occurs the 
word OOFOAH which, read backwards, gives haofoc=ihqfoc 
(hawk). Here we have an a labialized before/, as in of^af, 
written ao, with the evident intention of indicating a sound 
intermediate between a and c, just as (B points to a sound 
intermediate between a and e. 
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We may now turn our attention to the pronunciations of 
the modem languages. Disregarding minute shades of sound, 
we may distinguish three kinds of as in the living Teutonic 
languages : 

1) the mid-back- wide : English /a^A^r, ordinary German a. 

2) the low-back- wide : Scotch short a in man, 

3) the low-back-narrow : I hear this soimd in the South 
German dialects for both long and short a, and in Dutch for 
the short a, especially before /. 

As to the relative antiquity of these sounds, there can be 
little doubt that the first is a later modification of the second, 
and it is very probable that the second is a weakened form 
of the third. In fact, it may safely be said that this last 
requires more exertion in its utterance than any other vowel 
—a fact which easily accoimts for its rarity, and also for its 
preservation in the South German dialects, which, as we shall 
see hereafter, have preserved their short vowels more purely 
than any of the other languages. 

Are we then to assume that the Old English a had this 
narrow sound P Analogy is certainly in favour of this 
assumption, but a little consideration will show that it is 
untenable. If a had been narrow, its weakening cb, which 
is simply a moved on towards e, would also have been narrow, 
giving no other sound than the low-front-narrow ; but this, 
as we shall see, was the sound of the open short e, from 
which the ce is kept quite distinct : the cb, therefore, cannot 
have been narrow, nor, consequently, its parent a. But if 
we suppose the a to have had the sound of the Scotch man—~ 
that is the low-wide — the difficulty is cleared away, and we 
come to the very probable conclusion that the ce had the 
exact sound of the modem English man — the low-front- 
wide. 

The a if labialized (or roimded) would naturally give the 
low-back-round-wide (English not), and as there is every 
reason to believe that the normal o was the mid-back-round- 
narrow, we see that the labialized a in monn, etc., was exactly 
half-way between a and o — a conclusion to which we have 
already been led by an examination of the graphic evidence. 
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I. 

The only debatable point about the % is whether it had the 
wide sound of the English and Icelandic or the narrow of 
the German and Swedish short i. All we can say is that, 
although it is possible that the wide sound may have been 
the real one, every analogy is in favour of the narrow. 

E. 

We must distinguish two kinds of ^s in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, 1) the a-mutation of i, as in helpanznQothiG hilpan, 
and 2) the i-mutation of a, as in ^nei^= Gothic and Old High 
German andi. The two sounds are now confounded in the 
Teutonic languages, but there is clear evidence that they 
were formerly distinct, for in the Middle High German 
poetry the two ea are never rhymed together, and the Ice- 
lander J^oroddr, in his treatise on orthography, carefully dis- 
'tinguishes the two, stating that the e from a had a sound 
which was a mixture of a and e, implying, of course, that the 
other e was nearer to the i from which it arose. 

It has been generally assumed by comparative philologists 
that there was no distinction between the two ^s in Old 
English, but, as I have pointed out elsewhere,^ there is un- 
mistakable graphic evidence to prove that there was a dis- 
tinction, the e from a being often written ee, although this 
spelling was soon abandoned because of the confusion it 
caused with the regular cb of dceg, etc. 

Putting all these facts together, remembermg that the one 
e was nearer i, the other nearer a, and yet distinct from the 
CB, we can hardly help assigning to the e from i the soimd of 
the mid-front-narrow, and to the e ftom a that of the low- 
front-narrow. That the e from a was narrow need not make 
any difficulty, when we consider that the change took place 
at a much earlier period than that of the development of 
the (B of dcBg^ etc. — in short, at a period in which the a was 
probably narrow in all the Teutonic languages. 

^ King Alfred's West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care. IntrocL 
p. xxiii. 
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The Tinaccented e in such words as gebiden, ende, requires 
to be considered separately. In all the living Teutonic lan- 
guages which possess this sound-*-that is to say, all except 
Icelandic and English — ^it is the mid-mixed-narrow. But 
in many of the South German dialects the mid-front-narrow 
occurs, which is clearly a more ancient sound. That this 
was the sound of the Old Icelandic unaccented e (now written 
and pronounced i) is clear from J?6roddr's expressly adducing 
the second vowel of framer {=framir : nom. plur. masc. of 
framr) as an example of the close e arising from t. 

It seems most reasonable to suppose that this pronuncia- 
tion, which is also preserved to the present day in South 
Germany, was also the Old English one. 

IT. 

What has been said of % applies equally to u^ namely that 
analogy is in favour of its having had the narrow German 
sound rather than the wide English one. ' 

0. 

It is quite clear that the sound now given to the regular 
short in all the Teutonic languages except German — the 
low-back-wide-round — cannot be the old one ; for, as we have 
seen, this was the sound of the modified a before nasals 
{rnonny etc.) which is kept quite distinct from the regular o 
in such a word as oft. This latter o is nothing else than an 
a-mutation of u (compare oft with Gothic uftd) : it seems, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose that, as the a-mutation of % 
differed from the latter vowel simply in being lowered one 
degree towards the "low" position of the a, the o was simply 
the u lowered from its high to the mid position, resulting 
in the mid-back-narrow-round. Now this is the sound still 
preserved all over South Germany, and until further evidence 
is forthcoming it seems to me that we are justified in assum- 
ing that the same was the Old English sound. 

T. 

This letter, which was originally nothing else but a Greek 
T> was adopted into the Eoman alphabet to denote the sound 
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of the Oreek u, which did not exist in Latin. The pronun- 
ciation of this Greek u is generally agreed to have been that 
of the French u or the German ii, and it is clear, from the 
descriptions of the Roman grammarians, that they attached 
the same value to their y, with which the Greek u is invari- 
ably transcribed. It is a remarkable fact that while the 
original sound of the Roman y has been quite lost in the 
Romance languages, it is still preserved in Danish and 
Swedish. As we know that the Scandinavian nations learned 
the use of the Roman alphabet from England, this Scandina- 
vian tradition not only confirms the generally-received pro- 
nunciation of the Roman y, but also affords independent proof 
of the soxmd of the letter in Old English. 

In its origin y is the i-mutation of u; its soimd is there- 
fore, as the Icelander poroddr says, ** blended together of i 
and u," and poroddr actually considers ^ to be a combina- 
tion of these two letters. The sound which fulfils these 
conditions is clearly that which is still preserved in South 
Germany, Sweden, and. in many words, in Danish -the 
high-front-narrow-round. This, then, we may safely assume 
to have been the Old English sound also. 

Long Vowels. 

AA. 

Long a in Old English corresponds to an ai of the older 
cognates, Gothic and Old High German, of which it is a 
simplified form. As the aa has been rounded at a later 
period, and is represented in the present language by the 
diphthong ot(, some theorists, who seem incapable of realizing 
the possibility of sounds changing during the lapse of ten 
centuries, have assumed that it was labial in the Old English 
period as welL The answer to this is, that if the sound had 
been at all labial, it would have been written, at least occa- 
sionally, or oa, as was actually done at a later period, and 
as the Old English scribes themselves did in the case of short 
a before nasals : when we find the tenth century scribes 
writing invariably stan, and those of the twelfth century 
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writing as invariably stoon or aton, it seems simplest to infer 
that the former meant to indicate a and the latter some 
variety of o. 

There are two long (bq in Old English* The commonest is 
that which corresponds to original at, as in 8^, d^l=^Qoihio 
saiw, dail. The relation of this ^ to the a treated of above 
is not quite clear. In some words, such as cl^ne =^Oli Ger- 
man kleini, the w may be explained as an umlaut of a, original 
claini first becoming cidni and then cl^ni. But such words 
as s^ and d3l do not admit this explanation. It seems there-> 
fore simplest to assume that 3 and a are both independent 
modifications of at, the former being formed by convergence, 
the latter by loss of the i. 

The second ^ is that which corresponds to original d, 
Gothic e, as in c?^c?= Gothic ded^ Old German tdL It is, 
however, quite clear (as will be shown hereafter) from the 
Modem English forms that this ^ did not exist in the dialect 
from which literary English has arisen, but was represented 
by e, as in Gothic, which is the case even in the West-Saxon 
in some words, such as wen ^ OH German wdn, Gothic teen, 
and the proper name JEl/red:=Oli German Alprdt, 

The only question about the sound of 3 is whether it was 
narrow or wide. The analogy of short cb would rather point 
to its being wide, that of the pronunciation of Modem 
German, in which the ^^-umlaut of d (kbizd=kaa8i) is 
always narrow, rather to narrowness. In fact the long sound 
of the CB in mcen is quite unknown in the Modem Teutonic lan- 
guages. It must also be borne in mind that 3 is probably a 
much older formation than the short cb, and may vfery well 
have been developed at a time when all the vowels were still 
narrow. If so, long cb must have been the low-front-narrow, 

EE. 

Long e corresponds first to original d, although, as already 
stated, this e often becomes 3 in the West-Saxon dialect. In 
many words it is a simplification of the diphthongs ed and eo, 
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as in ned, ic=:nedd, edc (both of whicli forms are also commoii)^ 
geng=ffedng. The third and most common e is the t-umlaut 
of d, written oe in the oldest documents, as in grene {groene):=^ 
original grdni. The pronunciation of all these es was prob- 
ably the same^ as they are not distinguished from one another 
in writing, and cannot well have been any other than the 
mid-front-narrow. 

II, UXJ, 

Correspond to original ii and uu^ which are still preserved 
in the Scandinavian languages, the Old English mn and hua 
being now pronounced in Icelandic and Danish viiny huus. 
There can be no doubt that the Old English sounds were the 
same as those still preserved in these languages-*-^the high- 
front-narrow and the high-back-narrow-round* 

00 

Corresponds to original o, as in god, mddor. The sound was 
no doubt the same as that still preserved in Datiish and 
Swedish, namely the mid -back-narrow-round, but without the 
abnormal rounding of the 66 of these languages.^ 

YY 

Is the umlaut of U, as in mps = musi, plural of mils* In 
some words, such as^r (Old German viuwar), it is a simplifi- 
cation of iu by diphthongal convergence. Its pronunciation 
cannot well have been anything else than the high-front- 
narrow-round. 

Diphthongs. 

EA. 

Whenever original a comes before consonant-combina- 
tions beginning with /, r, or h, it is not changed into 
CB, but becomes ea, as in eall^ wearm, weax. There can 
be no doubt that this ea was a true diphthong : its 
elements are never reversed (p. 23), nor is it confounded 
with ae or ce. The only question is whether the stress was 

* See my paper on Danish Pronunciation (Trans. FhiL Soo. 1S73-4, p. 101). 

3 
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on the first or the second element. There is evidence which 
seems to point to the conclusion that the stress fell on the a. 
In Middle English ea is generally lost, bat in the archaic 
fourteenth century Kentish of the Ayenbite, the old diph- 
thong is still preserved in such words as eald, healden. But 
this ea is very often represented by t/a, sometimes by t/ea, so 
that the Old English eald appears as eald^ paid and yeald. 
Here we have the glide- vowel represented by the Middle 
English consonant t/j showing clearly that the stress was on 
the a. As to the origin of the ea, the theory first propounded 
by Rapp (Physiologic der Sprache, ii. 145) seems the most 
probable, namely that a first became cb before all consonants 
(except nasals), so that aid became celdy and that this cb was 
then diphthongized into ea or rather cea. 

EO. 

Similarly, when ^ comes before r, I and A-combinations, it is 
diphthongized into eo, as in eor^e, meolc, feoh. In the Kentish 
and Northumbrian documents this eo is generally represented 
by ea, eor^e being written ear^e. In the word eart (from 
M) eo never occurs in any of the dialects — the normal eort 
being unknown even in West-Saxon. When we consider 
that ^ in Icelandic also is changed into ia {ea in the oldest 
MSS.), as in hiarta^Oldi E. heorte, there seems to be every 
probability that ea was the older sound, which in eari was 
preserved in all the dialects, on account of its excessive fre- 
quency. As eo is never (except in eart) confused with ea=^a 
in the standard West-Saxon, we must suppose that the series 
of changes, d, ea, eo, was already completed when ea-^-a began 
to develope itself. The rounding of ea into eo is a very 
curious phenomenon. The frequent rounding of vowels be- 
fore /, of which the Modem English adit from salt is an in- 
stance, would lead us to suppose that the change first began 
before I, and then extended to the other words. The analogy 
of Modem Icelandic, in which the first element of the ia has 
developed into a consonant, and of the Middle Kentish y in 
yald, make it very probable that the stress was on the second 
element. 
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EAA, 



Besides the ea from a, there is another ea^ which answers 
to original au, as in (//*^am= Gothic draum. As this ea is 
distinct in origin and in subsequent development from the 
other ea, it must have been distinct in sound. The only 
conceivable distinctions are stress and quantity, that is, the 
ea^=^au may have been distinguished either by having the stress 
on the first element, or else by its accented vowel being long. 
The former supposition is made untenable by both the Middle 
Kentish ya, as in dyd)^y and the Norse spelling Iatvaf^r{r=:-JdU 
var^r) for Eadweard: these examples show that ea=^au had the 
stress on the same vowel as ea=:a. We are driven, therefore, 
to the hypothesis that ea=au had its second element long— 
dreaam. This view is confirmed by the Modem English 
form of the preterite ceds (Gothic kaus) which is chdoz — an 
anomaly which is quite inexplicable, except on the assump- 
tion of an original long aa. The development of the word 
is clearly ce-aas, ce-dds, chdds, chddz. This seems to be what 
Bask meant by his accentuating ed, which Grimm also 
adopted, although Grimm does not seem to have attached 
any idea of lengthening to the accent. 

The development of eaa out of au is one of the most diffi- 
cult questions in Teutonic philology. All the explanations 
hitherto given are utterly unsatisfactory, and I will not 
waste time in criticising them, but rather state what I 
consider to be the only tenable theory, which, as far as I 
know, has never been made public, although I was glad to 
learn from Professor Kern, of Leiden, that it had suggested 
itself to him also. The explanation we propose is simply 
this, au first became aa, as in Frisian. This aa followed 
the short a and became cece. The cbcb was then resolved into 
eaa or ceaa. We must suppose that these changes took place 
before ai became aa: otherwise there would have been a 
confusion between aa=:au and aa=:aL There are, of course, 
certain difficulties still remaining. The development of a 
diphthong with one of its elements long is anomalous, and 
we would expect the diphthongization of the hypothetical 
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cecB to take place, like that of short cb^ only before certain 
consonants. It is, however, quite possible that the diph- 
thongization of long cbcb was much earlier than that of short 
(Sf and that the two phenomena are therefore independent. 
If so, cecB may at first have deyeloped into simple ea and the 
lengthening of the a may have been a secondary process. 

EOO 

Answers to original iu, as in (;?^op= Gothic diup. There can 
be no doubt that this ^o=m was distinct from the eo=^, and 
every analogy would lead us to suppose that the difference 
was one of quantity. Positive confirmation is afforded by 
the English chuuz^ which points as clearly to an Old English 
cedosan as ch66z does to a ceaas. The Icelandic tod, as in 
Jiidosa (Modem kjotisa), shows the same anomalous lengthen- 
ing of the second element. 

There is some uncertainty about the first elements of these 
diphthongs. Some clue is however afforded by the inter- 
change of e with i in eo and eoo, which never happens with 
ea and eaa : we often find such forms as iar^e for eof^e, but 
never hiard for heard. The inference clearly is that in ed 
and eoo the initial vowel was closer and higher than in ea, 
eaa^ probably through the assimilative influence of the second 
element. The diphthongs are then strictly ^6, ^66, ia, eaa 
(or possibly cea, ceaa). 

For the sake of comparison, I append a table giving Mr. 
Ellis's results (Early English Pronunciation, p. 534) togethev 
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with my own, both in palseotype. It will be observed that 
Mr. Ellis (like all his predecessors) confounds the two short 
08 and OS, which I have carefully distinguished. He is also 
not clear as to the distinction between ea, eo, and ed, co. 
Otherwise our results approximate very closely. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. 
Orthography. 

Some important revolutions in orthography took place 
during the transition from the Old to the Middle period- 
most of them the result of French influence. 

There are many instances of French influence on the con- 
sonant notation: in the vowels two cases require special 
notice, these are the use of u for the Old English y, and of 
au for the Old English uu. The explanation of the former 
change must be sought in the fact that y in the Middle 
period lost its original value, and became confused with i, 
while in the beginning of words it assumed its present con- 
sonantal value. The result was that the old sound of t/ was 
left without a symbol, and the want was supplied, imperfectly 
enough^ by adopting the French representation of the sound, 
which was u. But u was further employed, also In imitation 
of French usage, to represent the voiced sound of ihe Old E. 
/, so that Uy which still retained its original pronunciation in 
many cases, stood for three distinct sounds. In course of 
time the short y-sound disappeared more and more, and at 
the same time a large number of long t/B were introduced in 
words taken from the French, which were all written with u 
{nature, etc.). To remedy the consequent confusion between 
u^=^yy and u:=zuu (Jius, etc.), the French ou was introduced as 
the representation of the latter sound, so that natyyre and 
huu8 were distinguished in writing as nature and hous. For 
the details of the change of u into ou I must refer to Mr. 
Ellis's Early English Pronunciation, where the subject is 
treated at great length. 

These changes are important, as showing that the Middle 
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English scribes were not at all biassed by traditions of tbe 
earlier orthography, and therefore that their testimony can 
be unhesitatingly accepted, as far as it goes. 

We may now turn to the actual sound-changes, beginning 
with the most important and characteristic of them all, which 
I will call ., 

^ Vowel-levelling, 

In the Transition period (Semi-Saxon) we are confronted 
by the curious and apparently inexplicable phenomenon of a 
language ignoring, as it were, the changes of an earlier 
period, and returning to the original sounds. Such is at 
least the case with the Old English modifications of a and i\ 
where Old English has (b^ ea or eo^ Middle English has the 
unmodified a and e. Compare gked, heard, seofon, with the 
Middle English glad, hard, seven. 

Such a change as that of glced into glad is doubly anom- 
alous, both as being a return to a pronunciation older than 
that of the oldest extant documents before the Conquest, and 
also as a change from a weak front to a strong back vowel. 
It is, in 3hort, inexplicable, if considered as an ordinary 
organic sound*change. The explanation must be sought 
among the inorganic sound-changes, due to some purely 
external cause. 

One of the most immistakable of these inorganic sound* 
changes is one whiph may be called levelling. The whole 
history of English inflection is mainly one of levelling. 
Thus, in Old English we find the plural formed in a great 
variety of ways, sometimes in as, sometimes in an, sometimes 
with different vowels, and sometimes without any change at 
all. In Modem English we have only the first, which, 
originally restricted to a limited number of masculine sub- 
stantives, is now extended to all substantives without distinc- 
tion. It would evidently be absurd to attempt to explain 
these changes as organic, to adduce, for instance, the change 
of the Old English plural heortan into the Modem harU as a 
case of n becoming «• They are clearly due to external 
causes, and are simply the result of that tendency to get rid 
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of useless complexity whioh oliaraoterizes the more adyanced 
stages of language : instead of indicating plurality by a 
Tariety of terminations, some of which were of a very vague 
and indistinct character, the later language selected that 
termination which seemed the most distinctive, and discarded 
the rest. 

We can now understand how men who were engaged every 
day of their lives in this levelling process, whose language was 
being broken up and reconstructed with unexampled rapidity 
^-we can understand how those who spoke the Transition Eng- 
lish of the twelfth century came unconsciously to regard the 
alternation of (b and a in such words as dceg, dagos, as an un- 
necessary piece of discrimination, comparable to that involved 
in the use of a large number of plural terminations. And 
so the indistinct cb — so liable to be confoimded with e — was 
discarded, and the clear sounding a was made the sole repre- 
sentative of the older a and (b. 

When this process of levelling had once begun, it is easy 
to see how ea and eo also came to be regarded as superfluous 
modifications of a and e, and were therefore in like manner 
discarded. As we shall see hereafter, eaa and eoo (>= original 
au and iu) were simplified into ii and 4^ respectively ; it is, 
therefore, probable that ea and eo themselves were first sim- 
plified into h and 4, It is further probable that the first sound 
of the k'=-ea was identical with that of the Old English ce. 
heard would, therefore, become hcerd, whose ce would natur- 
ally follow the other eas, and become a, giving the Middle 
English hard. The three spellings heard, hcerd, and hard 
are to be found constantly interchanging in Lajamon and 
other writers of the period. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the fact, there can 
be no doubt that the Old English cb, ea, eo, were lost in the 
Middle period, and that the mysterious connection between 
the Old English cb and the Modem sound in such a word as 
imen (written man) imagined by some philologists, must be 
given up : the two (b& are quite independent developments, 
even when they occur in the same words, as in ^cBt, scet, seed, 
iBppel Mr, Ellis has shown that up to the seventeenth 
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century these words were pronounced ^at, sat, sad, apl^ even 
in the court dialect, and the sound ce is unknown up to the 
present day in most of our dialects. 

Before investigating the sound-changes of the Middle 
period in detail, it will be necessary to state the general laws 
which govern the remarkable qualitative divergence of long 
and short vowels in the later Teutonic languages. If it can 
once be shown that all the Teutonic languages follow the same 
general laws, it is but reasonable to suppose that the same 
laws will be found valid in the case of Middle English also. 
We shall have still less hesitation in applying these laws to 
the elucidation of the Middle English sound-changes, when 
we consider that the English of the thirteenth century was 
really as much in advance of its contemporaries as Modem 
English is of its, and that Middle English is practically on a 
level with Dutch and the other living Teutonic languages. 
German, indeed, is in many respects much more archaic than 
Middle English, and may be said to stand to it in almost the 
same relation as Old English does. 

I propose, therefore, to give an impartial classification of 
the principal changes that have taken place in the living 
Teutonic languages, beginning with the long vowels. 

A. Long Vowels. 

1) Back to round (p. 11). Long a, whatever its origin, 
has in all the Teutonic languages except German and Dutch 
been rounded. Even German and Dutch show the same 
change in many of their dialects, which give long a the 
sound of the low-back-narrow-round (English /a//). This is 
also the Swedish and Danish sound, the only difference being 
that the Scandinavian vowel is pronounced with greater lip 
narrowing, so that its sound approximates to that of the 
regular close 6 (the "mid*' vowel). 

2) Front-round to unrounded (page 11). Exemplified in 
the familiar German change of ce and y into ^ and /, 
as in ahien and kiin for ahcecen and kyyn. In Modem Ice- 
landic cece became first unrounded, and the resulting ee ran 
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IL 



TEUTONIC LONG VOWELS.* 



AA 


II 


00 


UU 


AT 


AU 


lU 


1 Gothic 


1 
ded 


2 
wein 


3 
god 


4 


5 
hut 


6 


7 
atttin 


8 
draum 


9 
diup 


2 Old 
High 
German 


tat 


win 


guot 


gruoni 


hua 


huair 


atain 
atein 


traum 
troum 


tiuf 


3 Modem 
High 
G«mian 


taat 


wain 


guut 


gryyn 


haus 


hayzer 


shtain 


traum 


tiif 


4 Old 
Saxon 


dad 


win 


god 


groni 


Aim 


— 


aien 


drom 


diop 


5 Dutch 


daat 


w^in 


ghnt 


ghran 


hoeys 
zyyr 


— : 


Bt66n 


dr66m 


dip 


6 Old 
Icelandic 


dS^ 


win 


gi^ 


groSn 


hua 


kyr 


atiin 


draum 


diup 
aion 


7 Modem 
Icelandic 


dan^ 


viin 


g6u« 


grain 


huus 


kiir 


Bt6in 


droeim 


djuup 
sj6un 


8 Swedish 


dddd 


viin 


g66d 


groeoen 


htfKS^ 


lyyto 


8t66n 


droem 


dJMup 
syyn 


9 Danish 


ddd« 


yiin 


g66« 


groen 


hnus 


lyySa 


st66n 


droem 


dyyb 
syyn 


10 Old 

English 


dad 


win 


god 


grene 


hua 


c9 


atan 


dream 
(=eaa) 


deep 
(=e66) 


11 Middle 
English 


deed 
(=66) 


wiin 


good 
(=66) 


green 
(=66) 


h(ni8{e) 
(=uu) 


ky$ 


aton{e) 
(=66) 


dream 
(=66) 


deep 
{=6i) 


12 Modem 
English 


ddii 


wain 


gud 


griin 


haus 


kai 


8t6u]i 


driim 


diip . 



1 In this and the following table the actual spelling (not the theoretical pro- 
nunciation) of the dead languages is given in italics ; the modem forms are 
written phonetically. 

^ The italics indicate the peculiar Swedish tf— intermediate to u and jf. 
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togetlier with the regular SS, and, like it, was diphthongized 
into ai, so that the Old Icelandic hoeoekr is now disguised 
under the form of baikar. The same change took place in 
Old English, only it was not carried so far: the bcemk 
(written boec or beocy p. 23) of the oldest period appears in 
the later MSS. as bee (=b^^k). In Middle English we have 
the unrounding of y into i, et/ning becoming cing. 

3) Low to mid. Modem English, as will be shown here- 
after, affords two unmistakable instances of this change. It 
is also certain that the German 66 from au was originally 
*' low,'' for in the Oldest High German such words as 1668 
{=lau8) are frequently written laos. Similar evidence* can 
be adduced in the case of the corresponding Dutch 66. The 
ee from ai has in like manner passed through the low to the 
mid stage in German and Dutch. 

4) Mid to high. Of this change, again. Modem English 
affords illustrations, whose consideration must be deferred. 
Original 66 has in nearly all the Teutonic languages been 
raised from the mid position it still preserves in Swedish and 
Danish (although even here with a slight labial modification 
in the direction of u) to the high one of u. 

6) High to diphthong. With the high position the ex- 
treme is reached, as far as position is concerned. We find, 
accordingly, that the two high vowels it and uu either remain 
unchanged, which is the case in the Scandinavian languages, 
or else undergo various modifications in the direction of ai 
and au. As there can be no question that Middle English 
agreed with the Scandinavian languages in retaining long i 
and u unchanged, the consideration of their diphthongization 
may be deferred till we come to the Modern period, to which 
belongs also the development of the diphthong^ iu out of t/y. 

6) Besides these regular modifications of the two high 
vowels, there are isolated diphthongizations of other vowels. 

a) 66 to ou. In Icelandic gou^ for the older g66^, and 
Modem English sdSun for st66n. 

b) ^^ to ei. In the Modem English Mk for t^Sk. 

c) 66 to uo. In the Old German guot for g66t, still pre- 
served in South German in the shape of gueL 
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d) dd to au. In Icelandic, where original aa passed 
through the stage of simple rounding (M), and was 
then resolved into au, laata (let) becoming first Iddta 
and then lauta. 

e) a to ai. The i-umlaut of aa has in the same way 
been resolved into ai in Modem Icelandic, so that 
vidri (written txBri) is now vain. 

7} Back to front. Exemplified in the Dutch zyyr for zuur, 

B. Short Vowels. 

1) Bound to unrounded. In Icelandic, English, and some 
German dialects y has been unrounded into i. The same is 
the case with short ce in German. In Modem English we 
have, lastly, a very anomalous case of unrounding of the 
back vowel t^, hut becoming hdt. 

2) Back to front. Short u has in Icelandic and Dutch 
been changed into a front vowel — the high-front- wide-round 
in Icelandic, the low-front-narrow-round (or its imitation, 
the mid-mixed-narrow) in Dutch. The open d in Icelandic 
(the t^-umlaut.of a) has changed into ce (the mid-front-wide- 
round), mdnnum becoming mcennym. Short a has, lastly, 
been changed into the low-front-wide {ce) in a few English 
dialects — including the literary English. 

3) Mid to low. The two mid vowels 4 and 6 have in all 
the Teutonic languages been brought down to the low posi- 
tion, so that the old distinction between i and 6 has been 
lost everywhere, except, perhaps, in some German dialects : 
compare Old English ^nde^ Mlpan, with the Modem levellings 
ind, hhlp. 

2) High to mid. As a general rule the high vowels t and 
u have retained their positions, but in Dutch the short i is 
now represented by the mid-front- wide, and the short uhj 6 
(the mid-narrow), thu9 taking the place of original short o, 
which, as in the other languages, has been lowered to d (the 
low-wide) : compare etdk with bdk {=.buk). The peculiar 
Modem English u in hut (hat) seems also to be a case of lower- 
ing from high to mid. 
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The only exception to this general lowering tendency is 
the frequent shifting of the a firom the low to the mid posi- 
tion, which is very common in all the languages. The low 
sound is still preserved in South Scotch, Dutch, and many 
German dialects, and may be heard in some of the London 
dialects, where, howeveri it is pBobably quite a modem de- 
velopment. 

We have, lastly, to consider the important distinction of 
narrow, and wide. Here, also, short and long vowels pursue 
opposite courses, the general rule being that long vowels 
remain or become narrow, short vowels wide. These tenden- 
cies are at once apparent on comparing any pairs of long and 
short vowels in the more advanced Teutonic languages, in 
fact in all of them more or less, except German. 

The principle has been carried out with such strictness in 
the case of the long vowels that, with the single exception of 
aa, all originally long vowels are now narrow in the Teutonic 
languages. The cause of this exceptional widening of aa 
has abeady been explained (page 28) as the result of the 
greater energy required in the formation of the narrow 
sound. 

The short vowels are less consistent. In the first place, 
some of the languages show the tendency to widening eithei 
not at all, or else only partially. In South German all the 
short vowels are still narrow, including even the a (p. 28). 
In Danish and Swedish short i is sometimes narrow, some- 
times wide, according to the nature of the following con- 
sonant. 

The languages in which the principle is most strictly 
carried out are Icelandic and English. The only exceptions 
are the i, which is narrow in both languages, and the English 
9 in bat (mid-back-narrow). The retention of the narrow i 
in all the Teutonic languages is a very curious phenomenon: 
it is not easy to see why it did not everywhere weaken into 
the wide ce, which it actually has done in the Dutch kcerk for 
kirk and several other words, and also in the South Scotch 
dialect of Teviotdale, where the English distinction of mcen, 
mirif is represented by man, mcen* 
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The change of the low-narrow i into the mid- wide is, on 
the other hand, very common^ and in many of the lang^agei^ 
as, for instance^ English, the two sounds seem to be used 
almost indiscriminately. This change is, no doubt, a purely 
imitative one: the change from the low-narrow to the 
mid-wide must have been direct. To assume that the low- 
narrow was first widened, and then raised to the mid posi- 
tion, would be to ignore the fundamental laws of short vowel 
change. 

We now see how complete the divergence is between long 
and short vowels. Long vowels contract both the pharyngal 
and the oral passage as much as possible, the former by 
^^ narrowing,^' the latter by raising the tongue and contract- 
ing the lips ; short vowels pursue the very opposite course ; 
high long vowels are never lowered, except partially by diph- 
thongization ; high short vowels are never diphthongized, 
but simply lowered. 

Quantity 

The general principles on which quantitative changes in 
the Teutonic languages depend are these : 

1) unaccented vowels are shortened, accented vowels are 
lengthened or shortened under certain conditions, 
which are: 

2) before a single consonant they are lengtheued. 

3) before double or combined consonants they are 
shortened. 

The result of all these changes, if carried out strictly, 
would be to eliminate all short accented syllables altogether, 
and this is actually the case in Modem Icelandic, at least in 
polysyllables— either the vowel itself is long, or else, if it is 
short, the syllable is made long by a double consonant. In 
the other languages, however, the double consonants have 
been simplified, so that a large number of short accented 
syllables has been formed : compare Icelandic vinna with 
Danish vine (written vinde) and English winar, mning, Ger- 
man gawinm. This simplification of double consonants has 
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taken place in Icelandic also in the case of monosyllables 
such as man (written mann). 

An important result of the simplification is the use of 
double consonants as a purely graphic expedient to denote 
the shortness of the preceding vowel. The double m^ for 
instance, in summer, is simply a way of showing that the 
original shortness of the u has been preserved. 

In Icelandic the lengthening of short vowels has been 
carried out with perfect consistency, but in the other lan- 
guages there are many exceptions. Thus in Dutch all mono- 
syllables preserve their shortness: compare vat, Idt, with 
the plurals vaatdn, Iddtdn, The retention of original short 
quantity before single consonants is also very frequent in 
Modem, and consequently also in Middle English. 

The chief cases in which Modern English preserves the 
Old English short quantity are these. 

In the first place the high vowels i(y), u are not length- 
ened : compare wit from mtan with tit from etan, ean from 
aunu and cam from cuman with nSm from namu. Exceptions, 
such as aivi from ifig, do occur, but they are very few. 

English, like Dutch, shows a strong tendency to preserve 
short quantity in monosyllables, although there are many 
cases of lengthening. ^Nevertheless, it may safely be said 
that the great majority of Old English monosyllables pre- 
serve their short quantity in Modem English. Examples 
are: swon (from swan)^ Speech (JpcBc), bcec (bcecj, seed fscsdj, lot 
(Mot), god (god), tcoz (wees). Examples of lengthening are 
giiv (geaf)y dim (cam)y 6it (cet), gdit (geat), yduc (geoc). 
The lengthened vowels in the adjectives t&m and Hit may 
perhaps have arisen from the definite forms tama^ lata. 

Dissyllables ending in a vowel, or the infinitival an, are 
almost always lengthened: nama, scamu^ flotian, brecan, be- 
come n^im, shiim, fidut, briic. But there are exceptions : 
dropa becomes drop, and hafan {'=-habban) becomes hcev, con- 
trasting with the regular beMiv (from behabban). 

But besides these isolated irregularities, there is a whole 
class of dissyllables which resists the lengthening tendency, 
namely those which end in a liquid or nasal. Examples are 
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h(Bm9r (from hamar), betar (biier), scedl (aadol)^ 9v9n fo/en), 
hotdm (hotom). There are, however, several exceptions. In 
the first place, all the past participles in o (except trodn) 
lengthen their vowel : frouzan^ chduzan^ cldman, etc. There 
are also others, such as iivan (efen)^ 6uvdr (ofer)^ eicdr (cecer), etc. 

In applying these deductions to Middle English we are 
confronted by a formidable difficulty. The Midland writer 
Orm, as is well known, indicates short vowel quantity by 
doubling the following consonant. If, then, we find Orm in 
the thirteenth century writing always witenn, aune^ not 
mttenn, sunne, how can we escape the conclusion that he said 
miten, suune ? If we accept the long vowels for the thir- 
teenth century, we are forced to assume that the original 
short vowels were first lengthened and then shortened again 
before the diphthongization of ii and uu into ei and ou; for, 
otherwise, we should have had wait and aaun in Modem 
English. Bather than accept this very improbable hypo- 
thesis, it seems safer to reserve any decided conclusion till 
the difficult question of quantity in the Ormulum has been 
more fully investigated. 

The Modem forms of many words point clearly to their 
originally long vowels having been shortened in the Middle 
period. Besides the frequent shortening before two con- 
sonants, which will be considered hereafter, there are some 
cases before single consonants. Long ii is, as might be 
expected, often shortened, as in attf, dich, and in other words 
where it stands for various other O.E. long vowels, such as 
8ili=0.'E. gescBlig and chil^cele. Examples of other vowels 
are ten^^OM, ten, wet^zto^t, let==i^tan, let. In ever=^cBver 
=CBfre, the shortening may be ascribed to the liquid in the 
following syllable. 

Close and Open EE and 00 in Middle English. 

We can now enter on the important question of the dis- 
tinction between close and open ee and oo in Middle English* 

Mr. Ellis, relying on the fact that Chaucer rhymes all the 
eea and oo& together without distinction, comes to the condu- 
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sion that there was only one sound, but he does not explain 
how the modem distinctions arose, or how it is that they 
correspond to distinctions in Old English. If too and taa 
are distinct in Old English, and are separated in the form of 
tuu and too in Modem English also, it is not easy to see how 
they could have been confounded in the Middle period. 
This view was vaguely indicated many years ago by Eapp, 
and has been recently revived by Dr. Weymouth, who is, 
however, clearly wrong in assuming that the Middle English 
sounds were identical with the Modern ones. 

As the whole question offers considerable difficulties of 
detail, I propose to examine it as impartially as possible, 
utilizing all the evidence that is afforded by the graphic 
forms, by the general laws of change just stated, by the 
pronunciation of the sixteenth century, as investigated by 
Mr. Ellis, and by the pronunciation of the present day. I 
begin with the oos, as offering less difficulty than the ee^. 

Beginning, then, with the oos, we find that Middle English 
00 corresponds to three distinct sounds in Old English, 

1) to 66 : too, O.E. t66 {too), 

2)to aa: too, O.E. taa (toe\ 

3) to 6 short : hool, O.E. hoi (hole). 
Of these three oos the two first are kept quite distinct in the 
present Modem English, original 66 being no^ pronounced 
uuy while 00 from aa is now 66 or 6u. The natural inference 
that the two sounds were also kept distinct in the Middle 
period is fully confirmed by the graphic evidence, for in the 
earlier writings the oo from aa is often spelt oa, as in oa%e:=. 
O.E. ac^e (Lajamon), noan^^naan (Procl. of H. III.)> moare 
z=,maare (Prod, and A. Riwle), ]>oaz^]>aa (A. Riwle). The 
clear inference is that the oo from aa was pronounced with 
a sound intermediate to oo and aa, and consequently that 
original oo still retained its Old English sound. 

The 00 of hool, arising from original short <5, is in the 

present pronunciation represented by the same vowel as the 

' 00 from aa : it is therefore highly probable that it had in 

Middle English the same sound as the oo from aa, namely 

the more open one. 

4 
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We may now examine the question from the comparative 
point of yiew, and see whether the results harmonize. 

The first two ooq need not detain us long. We have seen 
that original 66 is, as a general rule^ either retained without 
change, or else moved up into the t^•position. It is quite 
certain that this change had not taken place in the Middle 
period : 66 must^ therefore^ have been kept unchanged. 
Again, whenever aa has changed, it has been by rounding. 
It has been already proved that the Old English aa cannot 
well have been any other sound than the low- wide, and this, 
when rounded, naturally gives the low-back-wide-round. 

The of hoi was almost certainly the mid-narrow sound 
(p. 30). The tendencies of short vowels are, as we have 
seen, towards lowering and widening. These modifications, 
applied to our vowel, give the low-b£W5k-wide-round. This 
vowel was then lengthened, and became identical with the 
dd of tdd from faa, which, as we have seen, was no other than 
the low-back-wide-round. 

But all long vowels are liable to be narrowed (p. 30), and 
we find, as a matter of fact, that the dd from aa is narrow in 
all the living Teutonic languages which possess it. It is, 
therefore, not only possible, but extremely probable that the 
dd soon became narrow in Middle English also : tdd and hddl 
would therefore have the sound of the Modem English 
words which are written taw and hauL 

We may now turn to the ees. In the present English all 
the ees are levelled under ii, but Mr. Ellis's researches have 
proved that in the sixteenth century a distinction parallel to 
that of the two oos was still kept up, some of the Middle 
English eea being pronounced ee, some ii, those words which 
are now written with ea (such as sea) h0.ving the ^^sound, 
while ee (as in see) had the tt-sound. The analogy of the oos 
leads us to suppose that the sixteenth century ees correspond 
to Middle English ^^s, and the Hq to ^^s. I will now give 
an example of the difierent ees, with the original Old English 
forms, together with those of the sixteenth century and the 
Middle English forms indicated by them, adding the present 
English spelling, which is, of course, nothing but a dead 
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tradition of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries pro- 
nunciation. 



TENTH CENT. 



••••■•«•••••••• ••>•• 



dSed .. 
dreftm 



erene. 
m^te 



•••••#>••• 



ftt^lan. 



FOXTBTEENTH CENT. 



SIXTEENTH CENT. 



B^^ ......... 

de6d. 

dr^dm ... 

gtHn ... 

a6ep 

/m^te \ 
Im^dt / - 
/st^lan ) 



•••••a !•••••••• 



866 

diid .... 
dr^em 



griin.. 
diip .. 

m66t 
st661.. 



•••••• ■••••••••• 



NINETEENTH CENT. 



sii (sea) 
diid {deed) 
driim {dream) 
griin {green) ^ 
diip {deep) 

milt {meat) 
stiil (eteat) 



Beserving for the present the apparently anomalous ^i of 
dSSd, the other changes, after what has heen said on the ooa, 
call for only a few remarks. 

Old English cb and e remain unchanged in the Middle 
period. Of the two diphthongs ed, when simplified, natur- 
ally takes the low position of its principal element (the a), 
' and ed^ as naturally, takes the mid position of its o. ^, 
following the usual tendencies of short vowels, is lowered, 
and the two short ^s are consequently levelled under the 
common form i, which is afterwards lengthened. All the 
vowels either remain or become narrow. 

An important class of apparent exceptions is exemplified 
in di^d, whose ^ is represented in Middle English not by ii, 
as would be expected, but by ^^. An examination of these 
anomalous ^s soon reveals the fact that they correspond not 
to Gothic and general Teutonic a/, but to Gothic ^, general 
Teutonic d (Gothic dids, Old High German tdt). This is 
clearly one of the many cases in which the explanation of 
later English forms must be sought not in the literary West- 
Saxon, but rather in the Mercian dialect, in which the dis- 
tinction between ^^= original aa and SS=ai was still kept up. 
In short, the Middle English d^id is descended not from d3d, 
but from ded. Traces of this older SS have been preserved 
in West-Saxon also, not only in such words as wen and ctven, 
but also in the rid of the name ^IJrid, which is never 
written reed — ^the regidar form of the substantive r3d, when 
it stands alone. 
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Unaccented E. 

Middle English^ like the majority of the living Teutonic 
languages^ levels all the Old English unaccented vowels 
under e : compare Old E. caru^ nama, gifan, with the 
Middle forms care, name, given. The sound of this e in 
Modem German^ Swedish, Danish, and Dutch, is the mid- 
mixed-narrow, although, as we have seen (p. 30), there are 
traces of an older front sound, which we have theoretically 
assigned to the Old English final e. When we consider that 
the Middle English e in the fourteenth century was on the 
verge of extinction, we cannot well claim for it so archaic a 
sound as in Old English, and the analogy of the modem 
languages points clearly to some mixed vowel. Nor is 
graphic evidence wanting. The confusion and uncertainty 
of usage in the Middle English orthography shows clearly 
that the scribes were not satisfied with the letter ^ as a repre- 
sentative of the sound of unaccented e. In Wiclif 's Bible, 
for instance, we find, besides the regular ende, synnea, such 
spellings as mannis, mannys, fadir, opyn, tvritun, loeusttis, con- 
stantly occurring. It is not improbable that the u is intended 
for the French u (=y)> and that this spelling is an attempt 
to represent the obscure sound of the mid-mixed, which, like 
all the mixed vowels, has a distinctly labial effect on the ear 
(p. 16). 

DiPHTHONGM. (See also p. 148.) 

Middle English, while simplifying, as we have seen, the 
Old English diphthongs, developed some new ones of its 
own. All the Middle English diphthongs, with the excep- 
tion of those in words taken from I^orse and French, arose 
from weakening of the consonants g and to, by which g 
passed through gh (as in German sagen) into i or u, and to 
into u. The most important of these diphthongs are ai, au, 
eu, and ou. 

ai arises from O.E. ag (ceg), eg, kg, eg, ceg: dai (from da^g), 
wai {wig\ sai {sicgan), hai (heg), clai {clceg). 

4iu arises from O.E. aw, ag : clau (clatou), drau (dragan). 
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eu arises from O.E. iw, Iw, cew, edw, edw : neu (niwe), speu 
(apiwan), leud {Icewei), heu {hedwan), cneu (cnedto). 

ou {ddu, 6du) arises from O.E. dw, ow : sddu (sdwan), biddu 
{Jblowan). 

The development of ai from li (eai^ski^sicgan) is par- 
alleled by the Danish pronunciation of ei (as in vei=zveg) as 
aif and is probably the result of an attempt to bring out 
the diphthongic character of the combination more clearly. 
There are, however, traces of original ei even in the Modern 
period, in such words as eiht, ef6er=zeahta, ee^er. 

It will be observed that ag sometimes becomes ai, some- 
times au. The general rule is that ag final or before a con- 
sonant becomes ai, while, if followed by the back vowels a 
or Uy the diphthong au is developed. Thus, dag (dwg), tagl 
(tcBffl), magn {mcegen), become dai, tail, main, while dragan, 
sagu, become drau, sau. We have, however, sau from sage. 

The change of i into eu in the combination iu, and the 
levelling of the quantities of itv, iw, etc., must be noticed,, 
although the cause is not apparent. 

That the oot^diphthongs preserved the long quantity of 
their first elements is. clear from the accounts of the six- 
teenth century phoneticians ; the separation of ddu and 6au 
is theoretical. 

In the combinations ig and ug the consonant is naturally 
absorbed by the vowel, the result being simply a long vowel: 
Hi (licgan)^ uul (ugle)^ 

Consonant Influence. 

Quantity^ Short vowels are lengthened before liquids and 
nasals followed by a voice stop— before Id, nd, mb (often also 
before rd and a few other r-combinations). Thujs Old English 
wilde, findan, climban, become tciild, fiind, clUmb, the length 
of whose vowels is shown by the modem forms waild, faind, 
claim. Exceptions can be explained on the same principle as. 
the other cases of the abnormal retention of original short 
quantity, namely, by the presence of a liquid in the second 
syllable ; hence hinder, wunder, timber, not Minder, etc. 
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Quality, a before Id is rounded into d^ and then^ in ac- 
cordance with the rule just stated, lengthened, so that the 
Old English secUde passes through Balde into adlde^ and finally 
becomes sddlde, whence the Modem eddld. 

The rounding of short a before nasals, which almost dis- 
appeared towards the end of the Old EngUsh period, at least 
in West-Saxon, crops up again in Middle English. An ex- 
amination of the present forms gives the following rules for 
the occurrence of ()=:a before nasals. Most of the cases of 
rounding are before nff, the general rule being that while 
verb preterites keep a, all other words have d. Thus we 
have the substantive sonff, but the preterite eanff. Excep- 
tions are hanff and fanff, which should regularly be honff, 
fong. Bounding before n and m is exceptional: the only 
examples are on, bond, from, w66mh, cddmb. 

Initial w influences the following vowel in various ways. 
Sometimes it assimilates i into u, which then absorbs the w 
itself, as in stich^swich^^OJ^, etvilc. Occasionally it draws 
up dd to the (^(^-position, as in twdd for twdd, w&dmb for tcddmb, 
contrasting with the regular ivdd, tcddd (O.E. wd, wM), 
Hence, by the regular changes, the Modem twuu, tuu, 
wuum(b), w66, tcddd. 



We may now sum up briefly the changes of the Middle period. 

a is preserved, except before Id, where it is rounded, and 
ce and ea are levelled under it. 

i and ^, together with eo, are levelled under i. 

y is confounded with i, which remains unchanged, except 
that it was probably widened. 

6 becomes b, and <) is kept nnchanged. 

u remains, although probably widened. 

a, i, and d are often lengthened, giving aa^ ik and dd. It will 
be observed that the Old English ^ and 6 are not lengthened 
into 44 and 66, but pass through ^ and d into ^k and dd. 

Of the long vowels S, i, I, d, u remain unchanged. 

^ becomes ii. 

a becomes dd. 
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Of the diphthongs ed becomes ii, eO becomes dd. 

New diphthongs ore developed by the weakening of ff 
and tr. 

Unaccented vowels are levelled under a. 

Short vowels are often lengthened before liquids followed 
by voice stops. 

MODERN PERIOD. 

Loss OF FINAL E. 

The loss of final e in English is one of the many instances 
of how the whole grammatical structure of a language may 
be subverted by purely phonetic changes, for it may safely 
be said that the loss of final e in Modern English is almost 
equivalent to loss of inflexion altogether. Middle English, 
although much reduced, was still distinctly an inflexional 
language, as much so at least as Modem Danish or Swedish : 
its verbs had infinitive and plural endings, and its adjectives 
still retained some of their old inflexions, including the 
peculiarly Teutonic distinction of definite and indefinite. 
In Modem English all this is lost : not only is the distinc- 
tion of definite and indefinite lost, but our adjectives have 
become absolutely indeclinable, and the whole spirit of 
English is now so different from that of the other Teutonic 
languages, that their most familiar distinctions are quite 
strange to us, and can only be acquired with considerable 
difficulty. 

The loss of final e marks off English sharply and distinct- 
ly from the cognate languages, in all of which it is strictly 
preserved. Those who have such difficulty in admitting, 
even after the clearest evidence, that Chaucer may possibly 
have pronounced the final e, should try to realize to them- 
selves the fact that the loss of final e is really quite an 
exceptional and anomalous phenomenon: instead of being 
surprised at Chaucer still retaining it, they should rather be 
surprised at its loss at so early a period as the fifteenth 
century, while preserved to the present day in all the cognate 
languages.. 
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An important result of the loss of final e was to prevent 
change in oiAof directions: we shall find that the Middle 
English sounds were preserved almost unchanged long after 
its disappearance. Mr. Ellis's researches have shown that 
the most characteristic features of Middle English, as, for 
instance, ii and uu, were preserved some way into the six- 
teenth century; others, such as the old ai and aUy still 
later. 

But the tendency to change soon begins to manifest itself, 
and by the beginning of the seventeenth century we find 
many important changes either completed, or else in partial 
operation. During the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the whole phonetic structure of the language may be said to 
have been revolutionized. Some slight further changes took 
place during the first half of the eighteenth century, and by 
the middle of the century the language finally settled down 
into nearly its present state. We may, therefore, distinguish 
roughly five periods of Modem English. 

1) the Earliest (1450-1500 or rather later), which pre- 
serves the soimds of the Middle period unchanged, except 
that it throws off the final e. I propose, therefore, for the 
sake of convenience, to cite the Middle English forms in this 
Earliest Modem English, which is really equivalent to Latest 
Middle English. 

2) the Early (1550-1650), in which the Middle sounds 
were distinctly modified, ii and uu being diphthongized, and 
^^ and 66 moved up to the high positions of ii and uu, ii and 
dd being moved into the vacant mid positions. 

3) the Transition period (1650-1700), characterized by 
very important and sweeping changes, such as the simplifica- 
tion of the Middle diphthongs ai and au, the fronting of a 
and aa into (b, (bcb, and the development of the peculiarly 
English 9 from u. 

4) the Late period (1700 onwards), in which the long 
vowels of the Transition period undergo a process of lingual 
narrowing, eece passing through ii into ^^, while, ^e itself 
becomes ii. 

5) the Latest period, remarkable for its excessive tendency 
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to dipbthongization, especially In the case of ii and 66^ 
which are in the present generation almost always ii and 6u. 
It is probable that many of the distinctive features of this 
period existed already in the previous period, either as indi- 
vidual peculiarities or as vulgarisms. It is certain that in 
the present generation many new pronunciations, which are 
really very widely distributed, are entirely ignored, or else 
denounced as vulgarisms, even by the people who employ 
them habitually. These unrecognized pronunciations are of 
two kinds, 1) those which, though ignored by every one, are 
in universal use, and 2) those which appear only sporadically 
in educated speech, although many of them are firmly estab- 
lished in the language of the populace. As these pronuncia- 
tions are of great philological importance, as showing us the 
changes of sound in active operation, and as they have been 
hitherto quite ignored by phoneticians, I propose to treat of 
them hereafter as f uUy as my imperfect observations will aUow. 

EAELY MODERN PERIOD. 

a, aa* Mr. Ellis's authorities seem to describe a very thin 
sound of the a, although the cb of the following period does 
not seem to have been recognized. I think it very probable 
that the real sound was that of the present Danish a in mand, 
mane, which is the mid-back- wide-forward, the tongue being 
advanced considerably, while the tip is kept down. When 
the tongue is in this position, a very slight raising of the 
middle of it towards the palate converts this forward a into 
(B, which it closely resembles in sound. 

e, i, 0. As these vowels are retained unchanged in the 
present English, any discussion of their pronunciation in the 
Early Modem period is superfluous. 

u. That u still retained its original sound is clear from 
the statements of the phonetic authorities. Salesbury writes 
it with his Welsh w, as in bwck=bmk. 

y. It is interesting to observe that there are distinct 
traces of the old short y in the Early Modem period. Clear 
evidence is afibrded by a passage of Salesbury, which I think 
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Mr. Ellis has misunderstood. Salesbury says (E. E. P. pp. 
Ill, 164) tha^^' Welsh u soondeth as the vulgar English 
people sound It in these words of English, trmt, hurt/, btist/f 
Huberden.^* Mr. Ellis thinks that Salesbury means nothing 
but the wide as opposed to the narrow i. It seems Im- 
probable that so minute a distinction should have been 
noticed by Salesbury — still more that, even if he had noticed 
it, he should have gone out of his way to describe it. Nor 
do I agree with Mr. Ellis in considering the distinction 
between. the Welsh u and the wide i as being very slight. 
My own observations of the Welsh Uj as pronounced in 
North Wales, fully confirm Mr. Bell's identification of it 
with the high-mixed-wide vowel (although it seems to be 
narrow when long), which Mr. Ellis also adopts, but the 
sound seems to me to be as distinct from i as the unaccented 
German e (the mid-mixed-narrow) is from i (the mid-front), 
and to be much more like y than i (p. 16). I think Mr. 
Ellis has been led astray by Mr. Bell's identification of the 
unaccented e in fishes^ etc., with this high-mixed vowel, 
which I believe to be erroneous. Mr. Bell acutely observed 
thiat the e in fishes was not identical with the preceding i, 
and being unable to find a place for it among his front 
vowels, fell back on the mixed. I find, however, that the 
real distinction is that the unaccented vowel is the high- 
front-wide lowered half-way to the mid position, a sound 
which Dr. Murray recognizes in Scotch, and writes (i)} 

That the Welsh u sounded to Salesbury himself very like 
y is clear from his express statement that the French u^ the 
German u, and the Scotch Uy closely resembled his own u 
(E. E. P. p. 761). If, now, we examine the four English 
words given by Salesbury, we shall find that the history of 
all of them points decisively to the ^-sound. Bury and bmy 
are in Old English bebyrgan and bysig^ trust is the Norse 
treysta, a diphthong which could not well contract into any 
vowel but y, and the first half of Huberden is probably the 
French Hubert^ which, of course, had the ^-sound. What 

> Dialect of the Southern Oounties of Scotland, p. 106. 
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SaleBbory's statement amounts to is, therefore, that these 
three words (for we may pass over the last) were in the six- 
teenth century pronounced by the yulgar tryst, byri, hyzu 

Although Salesbury characterizes these pronunciations as 
yulgar, it is quite clear, from the retention of the French 
spelling u^=y in all of them up to the present day, that the 
old pronunciation must have been kept up some way into 
the Modem period. Whenever we find a word written 
with y in Old English, and with u in the present spelling, 
we may suppose it preserved the ^-sound in the beginning, 
at least, of the Modem period. Such words are : 

burden (be9dii)...0.E. byi^exL ...M.E. burden, bir^en, berj^en 

bury (beri) bebyrgan burien, birien, beiien 

busy (bizi) bysig bud, bisi, besi 

church (ch99ch)...C3rrice (early O.R drice)... churches chirche, cherche 

much (mach) mycel (early O.E. iniceQ...mi]che(l), michd, mechely moche 

shut (shat) scyttan schuttcm, schitteiii schetten 

There are besides two interesting words in which the y- 
sound is expressed by the digraph ui, which are : 

build (bild) O.E. byldan M.E. build, buld, bild, held 

guUt (gilt) gylt gult, gilt, gelt 

The correspondence between the Old, Modem, and Middle 
forms, the latter (which are taken from Stratmann's Diction- 
ary), with their constant alternation between u and i, requires 
little comment. It is quite clear that the ambiguous u and 
i were considered uinsatisfactory representations of the y- 
sound, and recourse was therefore had to the digraph nt, 
which, as we see, was employed both in the Middle and 
Modem periods. The forms in e point to a previous lower- 
ing of the y to one of the a?-positions. The o of moche 
seems to show that there was a spoken, and not merely 
written form mtiche in the Middle period, with an anomalous 
change of y into u. 

These words evidently caused consideraULe embarrassment 
to the phonetic writers of the Early Modem period, for they 
had no proper sign for short y, and were compelled to 
identify it with the long French yy in myyz (written fmm)^ 
or else, if they wished to preserve its quantity, to confound 
it with short j. I will now give the sixteentii century pro- 
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nonciatioiis of these words, as deduced by Mr. EUis. I have 
not made any alteration in his spelling, except in the case of 
Salesbury's u, which I have written i/, as there seems to me 
to be no doubt that this was the sound intended by him. I 
have not thought it necessary to add the authorities, except 
in the case of Salesbury. 

burden: u« 

bury : y (Sa.). 

busy : y (Sa.). 

church : y (Sa.), yy, i, u, 

much : i, u P y P 

shut: i. 

build : yy, ii, i, ei (=Middle E. ii). 

guilt: i. 
The long yy in chyyrch is probably a mere inaccuracy of 
Smith's, for Salesbury writes distinctly Uurta, not tsutorts, as 
he would have done had the vowel been long. The yy of 
byyld may, on the other hand, be correct, for y may very well 
have been lengthened before Id, asiia {mild=zOJE. wilde). 

The UB in these words (except perhaps in mtcch) I am in- 
clined to regard as mere pedantry — the attempt to conform 
the pronunciation to the spelling, of which we have numerous 
instances in that very pedantic age. Of this artificial u for 
y the foreign word jmt is a striking example. This word 
was certainly never pronounced with u in the Middle period, 
and even at the present day the legitimate descendant of the 
old jyst is still to be heard from all uneducated and many 
educated speakers in the form of jisL Yet we find the arti- 
ficial t^-pronunciation already insisted on in the sixteenth 
century. 

ii, uu. Although long ii and uu were stiU preserved at 
the beginning of the Early Modem period, they soon began 
to be diphthongized. Salesbury writes ei and ow, as in wdn 
(zzzmin), ddow (=}6uu), probably meaning A*, 6u. There 
seem also to be indications of a broader pronunciation, 9t, 9u, 
which, as we shall see, became general in the following 
period. It is, then, clear that ii and uu were first modified 
by partial lowering, i-i, u-u, becoming e-i, 6'U, and that the 
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resulting diphthongs were then exaggerated by divergence^ 
a not unfrequent phenomenon. 

a, iiy dd, 66. The history of these vowels in Modem 
!English affords a striking example of the Teutonic tendency 
to narrow long vowels, each of them being raised a step, so 
that dd and 66 become u and uu, as in dnd=^MidSle E. dddd 
and mun=:866ny while ii and dd become dd, 66, as in dr4dm^=- 
Middle E. drkkm and h66n:=^bddn (O.E. bdn). 

In one word, the Middle E. dd has been preserved up to the 
present day, and, we may therefore assume, in the Early 
Modem period also, namely, in the adj. brddd^-OJS^. brad. 

at, au, eUy ddu, 66u, The Middle English diphthongs are 
generally preserved, although there are traces of the simpli- 
fication of ai and au, which was fully carried out in the 
following period. ^2^ was also simplified into 1/1/ in some 
words, such as tryi/, nyy, while in others, such as heu, sheu, it 
was preserved. 66u did not, as might be expected, become 
uu, but its first element was kept unchanged, so that bl66u 
(=0.E. blowarC) has remained unchanged up to the present 
day. ddu seems to have changed regularly into 66u, cnddu 
(=0.E. cndwan) becoming cn66u : the two oouq were there- 
fore levelled. 

QUANTIIY. 

Middle English ii seems to have been shortened very early 
in the Modem period in some words which still preserve in 
writing the ^a=Middle E. ii. Such words are dif, insUd, 
hid, rid (partic), lid (subst.), did, brid, and several others. 
Nearly all the cases, it will be observed, occur before d. We 
shall find the same tendency to shorten before a stopped con- 
sonant in the Late Modem period as well. 

Consonant Influence. 

The most important case is the development of u before I 
in the combinations al and 661 (=Middle E. dd), al, talk, 66ld, 
becoming omI, iaulJc, 66uld. The form aui is the origin of 
our present ddl^ tddk. 
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The only traces of r-influencey so marked in the present 
period, are shown in the occasional conversion of e into a, as 
in hart, smart, for the older hert, amert. 



TRANSITIO::? PERIOD. 

We now come to the most important and difficult period of 
Modern English, in which the vowels of the language may 
be said to have broken away entirely from the Middle Eng- 
lish traditions, and entered on a new life of their own. It 
is therefore fortunate that the phonetic authorities of this 
period are of a far higher stamp than those of the preceding 
one : many of their observations are extremely acute, and 
are evidently the result of careful study of the actions of the 
vocal organs. 

Short Vowels. 

e, i, 0, remain imchanged, as in the previous, period. It ia 
interesting to observe that we now, for the first time, find 
the qusditative distinction between short and long i and u 
recognized by one of Mr. Ellis's authorities. The following 
is Cooper's list of exact pairs of long and short vowel-sounds 
(E. E. P. p. 83). 

1234 567 8 

can ken will folly full up meet foot 
cast cane weal fall foale -^ need fool 
which Mr. Ellis interprets thus (denoting the wide vowel by 
italics) : 

csDu k^n wH f6H tul ep mit fut 
csesest k^n w^^l f661 fool — niid fuul 
It is clear that, as Mr. Ellis remarks, Cooper was dissatisfied 
with the usual pairing of i, it, and u, uu {fil, fill), and there- 
fore tried to find the true short-narrow i and u in miit and 
fuuty where the ii and uu were probably shortened before 
the voiceless ^, as is still the case. Again, he lengthened 
the short wide i and w, and finding that the resulting long 
vowel was nearly identical with the mid-narrow ii and 66, 
naturally identified them as the true longs and shorts* It 
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mast be observed that the u of Jkut has not only been short- 
ened to Jict in the present English, but has also had time to 
follow the usual tendencies of short vowels, and become 
wide. The shortening is, therefore, in all probability, of 
some antiquity. If, then, we suppose that the long uu of 
fiiut had been shortened to t^ in Cooper's time, and had not 
yet been widened, we see that the pairing ot Jut and fuul 
may yery well have been perfectly accurate, both as regards 
quality and quantity. 

. In the pairs /o%, /a//, Mr. EUis makes the short o of follt/ 
to correspond exactly with the long dd, and assumes it to be 
narrow. This, I think, is unnecessary. It is clear that 
Cooper's analysis is not absolutely accurate ; it is only a con- 
siderable step in advance. He may very well have considered 
the distinction between dd and 66 quite minute enough, and 
may therefore have disregarded the further refinement of 
distinguishing narrow and wide d, 

a. The present ^-sound is clearly recognized by the 
seventeenth-century phoneticians. Wallis describes a (both 
long and short) as a palatal, as opposed to a guttural vowel 
—-as being formed by compressing the air between the 
middle of the tongue and the palate with a wide opening. 
And the Frenchman Miege identifies the English short cb 
with the French e ouvert^ which would certainly be the 
nearest equivalent. 

u. The change of the old u into a was fully established in 
the Transition period, and it is clear from the descriptions 
given of the sound that it closely resembled the present one: 
Wallis calls it an obscure sound, and compares it with the 
French eu in serviteur, while Miege compares it with the 
French o — a common error of foreigners at the present day, 
and both "Wallis and Wilkins identify it with one of the pro- 
nunciations of Welsh f/, which is generally identified with 
our 9. 

Before going any further, it will be necessary to consider 
the present pronunciation, or rather pronunciations, of the 9 
more closely. There are two distinct sounds of the 9 — the 
high-back-wide and the mid-back-narrow, which, although 
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formed so differently, are so similar in sound that even a 
practised ear finds it often difficult to distinguish them. 
Besides these two, a third sound may be heard in many 
English and Scotch dialects, which is the low-back-narrow. 

Diflferent as these three vowels are, they all agree in being 
unrounded back vowels, and it is clear from the seventeenth 
century statements that the main distinction between u and 9 
was then, as it is now, that u was rounded, a not. Now it 
is quite certain that u itself was, in the seventeenth century, 
the high-back-wide-round (which it still is in those words, 
such as wulf, in which the u has been exceptionally retained) ; 
unrounded, this vowel would naturally become the high- 
back- wide — the very sound still in common use. The prob- 
ability that this was also the seventeenth-century sound is 
raised almost to a certainty by the statement of Wallis, that 
the sound is formed with the greatest of the three degrees of 
closeness of the lingual passage (between tongue and palate) 
recognized by him. Wilkins's statement that the sound is 
"framed by a free emission of the breath from the throat," 
and, again, that it is formed " without any particular motion 
of the tongue or lips," may be considered as evidence that 
some such sound as the present mid-back-narrow was also 
given to the 9, but it is quite as probable that the whole 
description is inaccurate. 

The general conclusion I arrive at is, that u was first un- 
rounded, and that the resulting high-back-wide was in some 
pronunciations imitated by the mid-back-narrow, which in 
some dialects was, in accordance with the tendencies of short 
vowels^ brought down to the low position. 

Long Vowels. 

^^, 66. The close id and d(5=Middle English ii and dd, are 
distinctly recognized. Wallis states that " e profertur sono 
acuto claroque ut Gallorum S mascuUnum," and Cooper, as 
we have seen (p. 622), pairs full and foal as long and short, 
which he could not have done if the oa of foal stiU had the 
broad ^sound. 
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ii, 6u. The diphthongization of Middle Englisli ii and uu 
is carried a step further than in the previous period ; all the 
authorities agree in either identifying, or, at least, comparing 
the first element of the two diphthongs with the e of bat 
fviin and ^uu appear, therefore, in the Transition period^ M 
tpain and ^eu — ^very nearly their present form. 

ai, au. An important change of this period, although 
partially deyeloped, as Mr. Ellis has shown, much earlier, is 
the simplification of the old diphthongs ai and au into ee~ 
and oo-vowels. Those writers of the Early period who 
acknowledge the simple sounds do not give any clue to their 
precise nature, but the seventeenth century accounts point 
clearly to ii and dd, which latter is the sound still preserved 
in such words as Idd, hddk=lau, hauk, although ii, as in 
dii^=dai, has been moved up to ^^, probably because the 
Early Modem S^ has become ii in the present English. 

The above changes were either already in operation in the 
Early Modem period, or were at least prepared by previous 
changes : the next two are peculiar to the Middle period. 

aa. Long, like short, aa was changed to the front vowel 
(B, naam becoming n(B(Bm. The cew, being a long vowel, was 
soon narrowed into ii, as is shown by Cooper's pairing ken 
(=zkin) and cane (=ikiin) as long and short. 

1/p. Long yi/, both in English words such as nyy, and 
French such as typn, was diphthongized into iu, nyy and 
tyyn becoming niu and tiun^ The older yy was, however, 
still preserved by some speakers, and we have the curious 
spectacle of the two contemporaries Wallis and Wilkins 
ignoring each other's pronunciations, Wilkins asserting 
that the sound of yy is "of laborious and difficult pronun- 
ciation," especially "to the English," while Wallis considered 
this very ^y-sound to be the only English pronunciation of 
long u. 

It was probably the influence of this new iu that changed 
the older eu into iu, heu, etc., becoming hiu, whence by con- 
sonantization of the first element of the diphthong the 
present hyuu. 
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IV. 



HISTORICAL VIEW OP ENGLISH SOUND-CHANGES. 



Old English. 


Middle English. 


MoDifiiN English. 


1 mann 

saet ^=8at) 

heara (=hard) 

nama ;. 

6 ^nde (=andi) 

h^lpan (=hilpan) 

m5te (=mati) .,„....., 

st^lan (=stilan) 

10 sffl (=8aiwJ 

died (=daa) 


man 


msen 

sset 

haad 

n6im 

dnd 

hMp 

seven 

miit 

stiil 

• • 

su 

diid 

driim 

gpin 

su 

wit 

hil 

wain 

fair 

6ft 

6n 

h6ul 

t66 

tun 

san 

haus 

d6i 

s6i 

166 


sat 

hard « 

naam 


^nd 

hMp 

seven 

mhhi 

st^^l 

Bhb 

d^^d 

dr^Sm 

green « 

8^6 

wit 

hil 

wiin 


dream (=draiim) 

grene 

Be5 


16 witan 

hyU 

win 

fyr 

6ft r=nfta) 

20 6n (=an) 

h6l 

ta 

to 

sunn 


fiir 

6ft 

6n 

h661 

t66 

t66 

sun 


26 hus 


hlTOS 


dsBg 

lagu 


dai 

sei, sai 


XlwU •■•■f ••••»*af*»««****«»a*f««*»t«««*«***« 



LATE MODERN PERIOD. 



The fiirther changes of the eighteenth century are com- 
paratively slight. The short vowels remain unchanged. 

The only long vowels which undergo any modification are 
the eea. In the first place the iia of the preceding period 
are raised to ii, driim becoming driim^ the result being that 
the Middle English kk and ii are both confused under it. The 
word griit^'KM. gr^H (O.E. great) is an example of excep- 
tional retention of the older ii. 

ii from aa and ai is raised to the mid-position of ii, left 
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vacant by the change of d^ into ii, nkkm from naam and ahi 
from 8ai becoming niim and a^i. 

od and 66 are, on the other hand, retained unaltered. We 
see, therefore, that the fully-established pronunciation of the 
eighteenth century differed but slightly from that now in use. 

Quantity. 

The Early Modem uu from 66 is often shortened before 
stops, almost always before k, frequently before other stops, 
and occasionally before other consonants. Examples are: 
luk (=:Middle E. I66k), tuk (t66k), huk (J)66k\ stud (st66d), 
ffud (g66d),fut {f66t)^ huf(Ji66f)y buzam {h66zom). 

Other cases of shortening are doubtful, as they probably 
took place in the Early period: even the changes just con- 
sidered may have been, at least partially, developed in the 
Transition period. 

The lengthening of vowels before certain consonants will 
be considered in the next section. 

Consonant Influenci? 

Some important modifications are produced in this period 
by consonant influence, which has, in some cases, also had a 
conservative effect in preserving older sounds, which would 
otherwise have undergone various modifications. 

The most marked influence is that exercised by the r. So 
strong is it, indeed, that in the present English hardly any 
vowel has the same sound before r as before other consonants. 
One important result of this is that the r itself becomes a 
superfluous addition, which is not required for distinguishing 
one word from another, and is therefore weakened into a 
mere vocal murmur, or else dropped altogether, although 
always retained before a vowel. 

The following table will give a general view of these 
modifications. The first colimm gives the Middle English 
vowels, the second gives what would be their regular repre- 
sentatives in Late Modem English, the third gives the forms 
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they actually assume, and the last column gives examples 
with the Middle E. forms in parentheses : 



AT 1 PKT 


cmx •••• ••••••«•••••••• 

aar 


haaad (hard) 

Jjaad (^ird) 

swaav (swerr) 

taaf (turf) 

nddab (norl)) 

f^^r (faar) 

ihhr (fair) 

diiar, «e^r (d66r, «66r) 

iiar, hhhi (e^r, b^^r) 

muuar, flddr (mddr, fl66r) 

mddr (mddr) 

faiar (liir) 

sauar (suur) 


IT IT 


- ftr 

ur 


^r 

er 


aar 

ddr 

khi 

^^r 

iiar (hhr) 

iiar (e^r) 

uuar, ddr 

ddr 


dr 

ani* 


dr 

6er 

66r 


• 


66r 


• • 

iir 


^^r 


•• 

iir 


66r 

66r 

• • 

uiir« 


uur 


66r 

air 


aiar 


AIIT 


auar 









The sympathy between r and the broad (low or back) 
Towels, which is also shown in the older change of ster, etc , 
into star, is evident enough here also. In such words as/S^r 
the seventeenth-century sound of long aa has been preserved 
almost unchanged, while in^^r the r has not only prevented 
the regular change into uu, but has even lowered the vowel 
from the 66- to the ^d-position. 

In many cases it is doubtful whether the influence of the r 
has been simply conservative, or whether the change — say of 
hard into hcerd — actually took place, and that the influence 
of the r afterwards changed the ce into a. The change of a 
into CB certainly seems to have been tvILj carried out in the 
Transition period before r as well as the other consonants, if 
we may trust the phonetic authorities; but it is quite possible 
that the older as may have remained throughout as vulgar- 
isms, and soon have regained their lost ground. 

The levelling of ir, er, and ur, which are kept quite dis- 
tinct by the phoneticians of the Transition period, is a very 
curious phenomenon, as it has resulted in an entirely new 
vowel, which only occurs in these combinations. This vowel 
is the low-mixed-narrow. It is evidently closely allied 
to the regular short 9 in bat, and it seems most probable that 
the first change was to level ir, er, and ar under er (mid- 
back-narrow), which would then, by the further influence of 
the r, pass into the low-back-narrow, whence to the low- 
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mixed-narrow is but a short step. Then the yowel was 
lengthened, and the r absorbed. 

The influence of I is, Kke that of r, in the direction of 
broadening. In the combinations alf and aim original short 
a is preserved, the / is dropped and the vowel lengthened, so 
that half and %alm (written psalm) become haaf and saam. 
In the Early period some of these words developed the usual 
aUf but the present forms cannot have arisen from au, except, 
perhaps, haam from halm^ which is often pronounced hddm^ 
pointing clearly to an older haulm. 

Besides r and /, there are other consonants which tend to 
preserve the quality of short a, namely, S, ]?, a and/, although 
the a is generally lengthened : fac^dr^ paa]>, graas^ aask, laaf, 
craaft. The refined Transition pronunciation pm^^ CBsk, is, 
however, still to be heard. 

Before leaving this subject of consonant influence, it is 
necessary to observe that the rules just stated do not always 
apply to dissyllables, but only to monosyllables. Thus we 
find scbIou, /(bIou, not adlouyfdlou^ ncerou not narou, emdffce^ar 
contrasting with/aa'Sar and raa^er. 

The influence of initial w is also very characteristic of 
Late Modern English. It not only preserves the old u, as in 
wul, tpulff but also regularly rounds short a into d, what, 
swan^ becoming whdt^ swdn; also in dissyllables, such as swdldu^ 
tvdldu. The Transition forms teal, tvalf, whcet, were probably 
artificial refinements, which were never accepted by the mass 
of the people.^ (fifee also p. 151.) 



LATEST MODERN PERIOD. 

We are now, at last, able to study the sounds of our Ian* 
guage, not through the hazy mediimi of vague descriptions 
and comparisons, but by direct observation; we can throw 
away theory, and trust to facts. If our analysis of speech- 

^ Mr. H. Nicol has just called my attention to the fact (which I had OTe]^ 
looked) that the change does not take place when the a is followed by a back 
consonant: woff, tvaxy et9k 
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sounds were perfectly accurate and exhaustive, and if our 
ears were trained to recognize with certainty every appreci- 
able shade of pronunciation, the task would be easy enough. 
As it is, its difficulties are very great, and the observations I 
am about to make cannot therefore make any pretensions 
either to complete fullness or perfect accuracy. They are 
mere first attempts, and will require much revision. 



DiPHTHONGIZATION, 

The most prominent feature of our present English is its 
tendency to diphthongization. 

The diphthongic character of our dd and 66 has been dis- 
tinctly recognized by our leading phoneticians, especially 
Smart and Bell. 

Mr. Bell analyses the two diphthongs as ^i, 6u, but I find, 
as regards my own pronunciation, that the second elements 
are not fully developed i and w. In pronouncing du the 
tongue remains throughout in the mid-position, and the 
second element only differs from the first in being formed 
with greater closure of the lips, so that it is an intermediate 
sound between oo and uu. In ei the tongue seems to be 
raised to a position half way between d and i in forming the 
second element, not to the full high position of i. 

This indistinctness of the second elements of our di and 6u 
explains the difficulty many have in recognizing their diph- 
thongic character. Mr. Ellis, in particular, insists strongly 
on the monophthongic character of his own ees and ooa, I 
hear his ee and oo as distinct diphthongs, not only in his 
English pronunciation, but also in his pronunciation of 
French, German, and Latin. 

The observation of existing pronunciations has further 
revealed a very curious and hitherto unsuspected fact, namely 
that our ii and uu are no longer pure monophthongs in the 
mouths of the vast majority of speakers, whether educated 
or uneducated. They are consonantal diphthongs, ii termi- 
nating in the consonant y, uu in w=iiy^ uw. The distinction 
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between bit and biit (written beat) depends not on the short 
vowel being wide and the long narrow, but on the former 
being a monophthong, the latter a diphthong. The narrow- 
ness of a (or rather it/) is therefore unessential, and we find, 
accordingly, that the first element of both it/ and uio is 
generally made wide. These curious developments are 
probably the result of sympathetic imitation of d and 6u; 
and the tongue being already in the highest vowel position 
the only means of further contraction of the lingual passage 
left was the formation of consonants. 

The only long vowels left are aa and dd. Are these 
genuine monophthongs? I beUeve not, although their diph- 
thongic character is certainly not nearly so strongly marked 
as in the case of the vowels already considered. Neverthe- 
less, these two vowels always seem to end in a slight vocal 
murmur, which might be expressed thus — aaa, dda, I find 
that aa and dd, if prolonged ever so much, still have an 
abrupt unfinished character if this vocal murmur is omitted. 
The difference between Idd (written law) and Idda (lore) is that 
in the former word the final 9 is strictly diphthongic and half 
evanescent, while the 9 of the second word is so clearly pro- 
nounced as almost to amount to a separate syllable. The 
distinction between the words written father and farther is 
purely imaginary. 

In popular speech these diphthongs undergo many modifi- 
cations. The first elements of di and 6u often follow the 
general tendencies of short vowels, and are lowered to the 
low-front-narrow and low-back-wide-round positions respec- 
tively, giving H and du. This peculiar exaggeration of the 
two diphthongs, which is not uncommon even among the 
educated, is popularly supposed to be a substitution of ai for 
4 and those who employ it are reproached with saying 
" high " instead of " hay." I find, however, that those who 
say hit for hdi never confuse it with hai, which many of them 
pronounce very broadly, giving the a the low-back sound of 
the Scotch man. 

The 6 of du is often, especially in affected pronunciation^ 
moved forward to the mid-mixed-round position, and from 
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there^ by lowering and furtlier sliifting forwards^ to the low- 
front-naiTOw-round position, so that ndu becomes nosu. 

In like manner, the u of uw^uu is often weakened into 
the high-mixed-round (wide), which is nearly the German m. 
So that tuu becomes almost tyw or tuw. 

The two diphthongs corresponding to Middle E. ii and uu 
show strongly divergent tendencies in the present pronuncia- 
tion. The first element of our at is, I believe, the high- 
back- wide (which is also the commonest sound of the 9 in 
bat), that of au the low-mixed-wide. In vulgar speech the 
distinction is still more marked, the a of at being gradually 
lowered to the full low position, whilst the a o{ au is moved 
forward to the low-front-wide position, giving the familiar 
(BUS for haus. These exaggerations may be partly attributable 
to the desire to prevent confusion with the ii and du arising 
from ed and 66. 

The investigation of these peculiarities is not only of high 
scientific interest, but is also of great practical importance. 
We see that the imagined uniformity of " correct ** pronun- 
ciation is entirely delusive — an error which oniy requires a 
little cultivation of the observing faculties to be completely 
dissipated. 

It is also certain that the wretched way in which English 
people speak foreign languages— often in such a style as to 
be quite unintelligible to the natives — ^is mainly due to their 
persistently ignoring the phonetic peculiarities of their awn 
language. When we once know that our supposed long 
vowels are all diphthongs, we are forced to acknowledge that 
the genuine iia and uua of foreign languages are really 
strange sounds, which require to be learnt with an effort, in 
the same way as we acquire French u or German ch. A 
case once came ujider my notice, in which the French word 
written ^te was confidently given forth as iitii, on the 
strength of the grammar's assertion that the French e aigu 
had the sound of the English ay in hay. The result was, of 
course, to produce a word utterly unintelligible to a French- 
man. 
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Short Vowels. 

The short vowels do not seem to have changed much in 
the last few generations. The most noticeable fact is the 
loss of (B among the vulgar. It is modified by raising the 
tongue into the mid-front-wide, resulting in the familiar ceh 
for cceh. This anomalous raising of a short vowel is gradually- 
spreading among the upper classes, and is already quite fixed 
in many colloquial phrases, such as ndu thenc yuwy in which 
thcenc is hardly ever pronoujiced with cb^ as it should be theo- 
retically. To keep the old original e distinct &om this new 
soimd, the original e generally has the broad sound of the 
low-front-narrow — a pronunciation which is very marked 
among the lower orders in London. In the pronimciation of 
those who retain ce^ original e often has the thinner mid-front- 
wide soimd. 

Quantity. 

The laws of quantity in the Latest Modem English, which 
are of a very peculiar and interesting character, were, as far 
as I know, never stated till I gave a brief account of them 
in the paper on Danish Pronunciation, already mentioned. 

The distinction between long and short vowel is preserved 
strictly only in dissyllables. In monosyllables short vowels 
before single consonants are very generally lengthened, 
especially among the uneducated. If the vowel is kept 
short, the consonant must be lengthened. The. result is, that 
short accented monosyllables do not exist in English. Either 
the vowel or the consonant must be long. If the vowel is 
naturally long, the consonant is £&ortened; if the vowel is 
originally short, the consonant is lengthened ; or else the 
vowel is lengthened, and the consonant shortened. We thus 
obtain the forms Wl^ tklly or tiil^ of which the last two are 
entirely optional. Although these quantitative distinctions 
are most clearly observable in the liquids, they apply quite 
as fully to the stops, as may be seen by any one who com- 
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pares the English hcedd and hcett with the Danish hat, in 
which the t is reaUy short, giving a peculiarly abrupt effect 
to English ears. 

Among the educated the form tkll is more frequent, but 
among the vulgar the lengthened tiki is very common. 
These popular pronunciations are very interesting, as afford- 
ing the only true undiphthongic long vowels which English 
now possesses : fill and fill in popular speech are really fiyl 
and fill with the same wide vowel, the only difference being 
that in the latter word it is perfectly homogeneous, while in 
the former it is consonantally diphthongized. 

It also deserves notice that there are really three degrees 
of vowel quantity in English — short, medial, and long, the 
rule being that long vowels occur only before voice con- 
sonants or finally, while before breath consonants they become 
medial. Compare luuz with luusy paa^z with paa]^. This 
fact has been noticed by Dr. Murray, in his work on the 
Scotch Dialects (p. 98, note). 

A similar distinction is observable in the quantity of some 
of the consonants themselves. Liquids and nasals are long 
before voice, short before breath consonants. Compare billd 
with but, sinnz with sim. This distinction of quantity has 
led Mr. Bell to assume that the I in bilt is voiceless, although 
he admits (Visible Speech, p. 67) that "there is a trace of 
vocality." That the I in the English bilt is not voiceless 
becomes at once evident on comparing it with the Icelandic 
It, which is really Iht, with a distinct hiss. 

Consonant Influence. 

Apart from the laws of quantity already discussed, there 
is little to say on this subject. There are, however, words 
whose present forms afford instructive examples of the in- 
fluence of L These words are childran and milk, in both 
of which the i has been gutturalized and labialized into u 
by the /, which in the second word has further developed 
into the diphthong yu, giving chuldran and myulc. The 
diphthong in myuh is somewhat puzzling. It is not im- 
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possible that the older forms were chyyldrBn and myylc^ 
which were then diphthongized into yu, which in the former 
word lost its y-consonant; or chyldrdn may have developed 
direct into chuldran. {See note %* on p. 163.) 

Notes on the Consonants.^ 

H. 

That initial h in Old English had the same sound as it has 
now, and not that of the German ch (kh), which it is gener- 
aUy agreed to have had when medial and final, is dear from 
its frequent omission, even in the older documents of the 
language; for if initial h had been really kh, there would be 
no more reason for its omission than for that of a or any 
other initial consonant. 

During the Middle period the use of h to designate the 
soimd of kh was abandoned in favour of gh, whence the 
present spellings nigM, laugh, for the O.E. niht, hleahhan. 
The spelling ch, as in German, also occurs, and it is, at first 
sight, difficult to see why it was not universally adopted 
instead of ffh, which ought to express, not the breath sound 
kh, but rather the corresponding voice (as in German aagen). 
The simplest explanation seems to be that the oA was dis- 
carded in order to prevent confusion with the ch from c in 
child, much, etc. 

HE, HL, HW, HN. 

There can be no doubt that in the oldest pronunciation of 
these combinations the h was pronounced separately, and that 
at a still earlier period the h was a real ch. In Modern 
Icelandic, however, which is the only Teutonic language that 
still preserves all these sounds, the combinations have been 
simplified into rh, Ih, wh, nh, which are nothing else but the 
breath sounds corresponding to r, I, w, n, respectively. 
Modem English also preserves one of them in the simplified 
form of wh, 

^ These do not la;^ claim to any fullness of detail : they are merely intended to 
serre as a stop-gap till it is possible to treat the subject more at length. 
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The feet that Ar, A/, and hn drop their h '9QTj early in the 
Transition period, seems to show that the change from the 
compound A-r, etc., to the simplified rh, must have already 
begun in the Old English period. That they did pass 
through the stage of simplification is clear from the spell- 
ings rhy etc., as in rhof (Ormulum), Ihord (Ayenbite), and the 
wh still preserved. 

The change from A/ to / is not, therefore, to be explained 
as the result of apocope of the initial A, but rather as a 
levelling of the voiceless Ih ujider the voiced I — a change 
which is at the present moment being carried out with the 
only remaining sound of this group, the iiohn 

]5, F. 



The main difficulty here is to determine the laws which 
govern the distribution of the breath \ and f^ and the voice 
^ and «?. The following table gives a general view of the 
relations of the living languages. 



English 


... >ing 


Icelandic 


... >ing 


Swedish 


... ting 


Danish . . . 


... ting 


Dutch ... 


... ding 


German 


... ding 



«8Bt. 



bre'&or 6uJ> 



.. ]?aa^ ... brou'Sir 61*8 

.. det brooder ^^d 

.. d^ broo'Sar i&S 

.. dat brudar ^M 

.. das bruudor aid (^br ait) 

The German ait, which is still written eid^ really stands for 
aidy as final stops are always voiceless or whispered in Ger- 
man. The same is the case in Dutch, but original voiced 
stops preserve their vocality, if foUowed by a word beginning 
with a vowel. 

The inferences suggested by this table are clear enough. 

The English final }> for % is evidently an exceptional 
change, which does not appear in any of the other languages. 
So also is the Icelandic ]> in /aa%. The majority, then, 
of the living Teutonic languages agree in showing % me- 
dially and finally and J? initially, except in a small group 
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of words in very common use, such as the, then, thus, than, 
thou. 

The question now arises, what is the relation of the Dutch 
and German d in ding to the Scandinayian and English ting, 
\>ing ? If the initial breath forms are the original ones, the 
voiced '^at, etc., must be later modifications ; if the % of ^at 
is the older, the t and J? of ting and }ping must be the later 
developments — ^in short, there must have been a period in 
which ]? did not exist at all. 

If we go back to the Oldest English, we find no trace of 
any distinction between }> and %. Many of the oldest MSS. 
write the % in all cases-r-^«n^, ^cet, bro^or, cf6, while others 
write ]? with equal exclusiveness. When we consider that ^ 
is simply the usual d modified by a diacritic, and that the \> 
itself is, in all probability (as, I believe, was first suggested 
by Mr. Vigfusson), a D with the stem lengthened both ways, 
we are led to the unavoidable conclusion that the voice soimd 
was the only one that existed in the Early Old English 
period. The fact that some of the very oldest remains of 
our language use the digraph th cannot outweigh the over- 
whelming evidence the other way. It was very natural to 
adopt the digraph th, which already existed in Latin as the 
representative of the sound th, as an approximate symbol of 
the voiced dh, but it is clear that it was considered an inaccu- 
rate representation of a voiced consonant, and was therefore 
abandoned in favour of J> or ^, which were at first employed 
indiscriminately. 

Afterwards, when the breath sound developed itself, the 
two letters were utilized to express the difference, and \>, 
whose origin was of course forgotten, came to be regarded as 
the exclusive representative of the breath soimd. According- 
ly the later MSS. of the tenth and eleventh centuries always 
use both \> and ^ together, often rather loosely, but always 
with the evident intention of writing J> initially, ^ medially 
and finally. None of them seem to make any distinction 
between \>ing and ^cet, etc. It is, however, clear that these 
words must have had the same voice pronunciation as they 
have now. 
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We may therefore assume three stages in the history of the 
English jJA-sounds : 

Early Old English ... ^ing ^aet broker a^ 

Late Old English ... ]?ing ^aet broker a^ 

Modern English jjing ^ast bro^ar ouj? 

The mystery of the pronunciation of they thou, is now 
solved : these words are archaisms, preserved unchanged by 
the frequency of their occurrence. 

These results apply equally to the/. There can be no 
doubt that the / in Early Old English was vocal like the 
Welsh /, as is shown by the Old German spelling twlc, etc. 
(still preserved, though the sound has been devocalized, in 
Modern German), and the Dutch pronunciation. 

In the Transition period the voiced / was represented by 
the French u, as in Old German, and it is clear from such 
spellings as vox for fox, uader for fader, that the initial 
vocality of the Old English / (and consequently of the % 
also) was still preserved, as it still is, in many of the Southern 
dialects. 

Even in the present literary English we find initial vocality 
still preserved in the words v^in (from fana), vcet and vixen. 
As, however, these words are not of very frequent occurrence, 
it is not improbable that they were taken directly from one 
of the dialects. 

There are a few cases of the retention of final vocality also, 
both of / and ^, in the present English. The words are ot?, 
twelv, and tm^, all three evidently preserved, like ^cet, etc., 
by their excessive frequency. The pronunciations of and 
tDi]>, given by some of the Early Modem authorities, are 
made doubtful by their recognition of ^v and tm^ as popular 
or vulgar pronunciations : they may therefore be purely 
artificial. 

The vocal pronunciation of initial s, which is common in 
our dialects, and is shown for the fourteenth century by the 
Kentish zay, zal, etc., cannot be original. The sound of z is 
imknown in Scandinavia, and even in Germany the " soft " a 
is clearly the result of Low German influence, and it is un- 
known in the South German dialects. 
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It seems, therefore^ that the vocalization of initial (and 
also medial) 8 in English is merely a case of levelling^ caused 
by the analogy of the vocal ^ and t?. 

G. 

The use of g for the ^-consonant (J) of the other lan- 
guages is one of the knotty points of Old English phonetics. 
It is commonly assumed that the ff of ger (= Gothic jer), ge 
(^zzzjus), and the ge of geoc {=ijuk), ged {=jd), are merely 
orthographical expedients for indicating this ^-consonant. 
But there seems no reason why the i of the other national 
orthographies should not have been adopted in England also. 
As a matter of fact, it is used in foreign names, as in Iu]>yUe 
(in the Chronicle), luUana^ etc. And not only do such words 
as geoc alliterate with undoubted hard ^s in the poetry, but 
we even find such pairs as Juliana, god, showing clearly that 
even in foreign words y-consonant was liable to be changed 
into a sound which^ if not identical with the g of god, was at 
least very like it. 

The ge of geoc makes it very probable that the ^=y-con- 
sonant was a palatal soimd — ^in short, a palatal stop formed 
in the place of y (= Sanskrit ^). The conversion of an open 
into a stopped consonant is, of course, anomalous, but pre- 
cisely the same change has taken place in the Bomance 
languages. ' 

The spelling eg for gg, as in licgan, ecg, is curious. We 
can hardly suppose that the combination is to be understood 
literally as c followed by g. Such a change would, at least, 
be entirely without precedent, and it seems most probable 
that the combination was meant to indicate a whispered 
instead of a voiced gg. The peculiarity, whatever it was, 
does not seem to have been carried into the Middle period, 
whose scribes alvrays write gg. 

Final g after long vowels or consonants often becomes h in 
Old English, which, to judge from the spelling bogh=bdh=.bdg, 
was originally vocal {=gh), although it was soon devocalized. 
In the Transition period all medial and final ^s became open 
(gh)y as in German, Danish, and Icelandic. This gh after- 
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wards became palatalized after front, and labialized after 
back vowels (ghw)y and in many cases the palatal and labial 
gh became still further weakened into i and u^ forming 
the second elements of diphthongs. After a consonant the 
labial gh was confused with w (from which it dijSers only 
in being slightly more guttural), folgian becoming folwen. 
When the w came at the end of a word, it was weakened into 
«, folw becoming folUy and malw (O.E. mealwe) becoming 
malu. The present 6u in foldu, for which there is sixteenth 
century authority, as well as for folu, is anomalous. It is 
possible that the du pronunciation may be artificial — the 
result of the Q^peOing follow. 

Even initial g is often weakened before front vowels, so 
often, indeed, that the Old English form of the g (5) came 
to be used exclusively to represent this weak sound, while 
the French form (nearly our present g) was reserved for the 
original stopped g. The first change was, no doubt into gk, 
gifan becoming ghiven, as in the Dutch gk^evan, which soon 
became palatalized, till at last it became simple ^-consonant, 
as is clearly proved by such spellings as wb/'=O.E. geqf 
(Peterborough Chronicle), yeU-=.gylt (Ayenbite), etc. 

The g or ge, which represents original y-consonant in Old 
English, always imdergoes this weakening, geoc, ge^ becoming 
yddc, yed. Even when initial ge is merely the result of the 
diphthongization of a into ea, it is often weakened into ya, as 
in yard^=zgeard=gard. 

The result of all these changes was, that by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century gh was entirely lost, being either weaken- 
ed into a vowel (i or u), or converted into the corresponding 
breath sound kh, but only finally, as in doduh (O.E. dag), 
enuuh (genog). In most cases final gh (when not vowelized) 
was dropped entirely, as iafddu (fag), I66u {lag), fit (Jeoh)} 

In the present English kh — whether answering to O.E. g 
or h — has been entirely lost. It appears from Mr. Ellis's 
investigations that the full kh first became weakened to a 

^ The u in doouh, f66u(h)^ etc., was probably a mere secondary formation, 
generated by the ghw, the stages being oogh, ooghwy ooughw^ and taen oouh or 
simply oou. 
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mere aspiration, wUcli was soon dropped. In sucli words as 
niht the i was lengthened, niht becoming niit, whence our 
present nait. Final kk preceded by a rounded vowel as in 
lauh, ermuA, was itself naturally roimded into khw, like the 
kk in the German auch ; hence the present laaf, end/ — laukhy 
lakhw, lawhy laf. For fuller details the reader must be re- 
ferred to Mr. Ellis's great work. 

CH, J 

The change of c into ch before and after front vowels, as in 
chiildy Uechy &om dld^ tcecarty offers considerable difficulties, 
on account of the many intermediate stages there must have 
been between the back stop c and the present i^^-sound. 
There can be no doubt that the first change was to move c to 
the front-stop position, but, although the further change to 
the point formation is simple enough, it is not easy to explain 
the intrusion of the sh: we would expect ciild to change 
simply into tiild, just as gemaca becomes maat. I believe 
that the change from the intermediate front-stop to tsk is a 
purely imitative one. If the front-stop is pronounced 
forcibly — even with a degree of force stopping far short of 
actual aspiration — the escape of breath after the contact is 
removed naturally generates a slight hiss of yh (as in hue)^ 
which is very like sh in sound — hence the substitution of the 
easier tsh. 

The same remarks apply also to the c?s^-sound in wej\ ej\ 
rij, etc., from wecgy ecg, hrycg* 

It is instructive to observe the analogous changes in the 
Scandinavian languages. In Icelandic k and g before front 
vowels are shifted forward a little, without, however, losing 
their back character, almost as in the old-fashioned London 
pronunciation of kaind^ skai, etc. In Swedish k before front 
vowels has a sound which is generally identified with the 
English ch. If, however, my limited observations are correct, 
the real sound is the front stop followed by the correspond- 
ing open breath {yk). The sound is certainly not the English 
chf which the Swedes consider an unfamiliar sound. la 

6 
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Norwegian the stopped element is dropped entirely, and 
nothing remains but a forward yhy so that henna is pro- 
noimced yhenna. Both in Norwegian and Swedish g before 
front Yowels has the simple sound of the consonant y. 

SH. 

The change of Old English 8c into ah is not exactly 
parallel with that of c into chy as it takes place after back as 
well as front vowels — not only in such words as ship (=«c«jp), 
but also in shun (dscunian), etc. It is therefore possible that 
8C may have passed through the stage of skh, as in Dutch, a 
change which seems to be the result of the influence of the 8, 
the kk instead of k being, like 8, a sibilant unstopped con- 
sonant. The Old English spellings 8ceacan, 8ceoc, etc., for 
acacan^ acoc, however, seem to point rather to a palatalization 
of the c at an early period. Whatever the development may 
have been, it is certain that the sound soon became simple, 
for we find it often written 88 in the Early Middle period. 

In Swedish the sound of sh is fully developed, but only 
before front vowels. In Norwegian ak before &ont vowels 
changes its k into yk (voiceless y-consonant), which, as we 
have already seen, is the regular change, giving the combina- 
tion 8-yk, which is generally confounded with simple ah by 
foreigners. These facts tend strongly to confirm the view 
that the change of sk into ah in English also is due to pala- 
talization of the k, although we cannot determine with 
certainty what the intermediate stages were. 

WORD LISTS. 

The following lists are intended to include the majority of 
the words of Teutonic — that is to say English or Scandinavian 
— origin still in common use, with the corresponding Old and 
Middle forms. The first column gives the Old English forms ; 
the second the Middle English (but without the final e, p. 56) 
as deduced from the Old English forms and the present tra- 
ditional spelling, which is given in the third column; the 
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fourth, lastly, gives the present sounds. I have, of course, 
carefully compared the valuable pronouncing vocabulary of 
Early Modem English given by Mr. EUis in his Third Part, 
especially in all cases of irregular change or anomalous spell- 
ing. These exceptions will be considered hereafter. 

The words are arranged primarily according to their 
vowels in the following order : — a (ae, ea, ei), a, i, i, y, y, 6 
(eo), ^, e, 8§=^^, 8B=^e, ea, eo, u, ii, o, 5. Then according to 
the consonant that follows the vowel in this order : h, r, 1, ^, 
B, w, f, ng, n, m, g, c, d, t, b, p; and lastly according to 
the initial consonant in the same order. The principle I 
have followed is to begin with the vowels, as being the most 
independent elements of speech, and to put the stops at the 
extreme end as being most opposed to the vowels. The 
semivowels or open consonants naturally come after the 
vowels, and the nasals next to the stops. As regards posi- 
tion, back consonants come first, then front, then point, and 
then lip. Voice consonants, of course, come before breath. 
It wiU easily be seen that the same general principles have 
been followed in the arrangement of the vowels. The order 
of position is back, mixed, front; high comes before mid, and 
mid before low, and round last of all. 

To facilitate reference, I have often given the same word 
ujider as many different heads as possible, especially in cases 
of irregular development. 

Old English forms which do not actually occur, but are 
postulated by later ones, are marked with an asterisk. 

The Middle English forms in parentheses are those which, 
although not deducible from the spelling, are supported by 
other evidtoce. 

Norse words are denoted by N., and the conventional 
Icelandic spellings are occasionally added in parentheses, 

Many of the inorganic preterites (such as bore=ib(Br) have 
been included in the present lists ; they are all marked with 
a dagger. 
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HISTORT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 





a. 


a$9 ea* o« 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 


MODR&ir. 


hleahhan 
geseah 


lauh 
sau 


laugh 
saw 


laaf 

800 


eahta 

hleahtor 

fileaht 

feaht 

tsehte 


eiht (ai) 

lauhter 

slauhter 

fauht 

taiiht 


eight 
4 laughter 
slaughter 
fought 
taught 


6it 

laaftor 

slbbter 

fhht 

tobt 


aron 
hara 
scearu 
starian 


ar 

haar 
shaar 
slaar 


8 are 
hare 
share 
stare 


aar 
h^ar 
sh^r 
st^or 


sparian 

waer 

faran 


spaar 
waar 
faar 


12 spare 

ware (wary) 
fare 


speor 
w^r 
fSar 


nearu (nearw-) 

cam 

dear 

t«r 

baer {adf,) 

bflBr (preL) | 


nam 

caar 

daar 

tt66r 

baar 

baar 

tbbbr 


narrow 
16 care 

dare 

tore 

hare 
20 hare 

lore 


nsBrou 

cSor 

dSor 

toar 

bSar 

b^or 

boar 


ears 


ars 


arse 


aas 


ar(e)we 


am 


arrow 


8er6a 


spearwa 
gearwa 


spam 
g^^r 


24 sparrow 
gear 


sp8Br6a 
giar 


hflBrfest 


harvest 


hardest 


haayest 


(ge)earnian 

weamian 

feam 


^^m 

warn 

fern 


earn 
28 warn 
fern 


oan 

wban 

faan 


geam 


yam 


yam 


yaan 


earm 
heann 


arm 
harm 


arm 
32 harm 


aam 
haam 


wearm 
swearm 


warm 
swarm 


warm 
swarm 


woam 
sw^am 


earo 
aerce- 


arc 
arch- 


arh 
36 areh{htshcp) 


aao 
aach- 



a(8e ea ei), i, e(eo), ^ e, », ea, eo, n, o. 
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a> se, ea, if (ptmtinued). 



oxjd. 


MIDDLE. 




HODEBN. 


lawerce 


larc 


lark 


laae 


Blearc 


staro 


stark 


staao 


spearca 


spare 


spark 


spado 


mearc 


marc 


40 mark 


maec 


bare, N. (borkr) bare 


hark 


baac 


pearruc 


pare 


park 


paao 


beard 


bard 


hard 


baad 


weard 


ward 


44 ward 


wbsd 


geard 


yard 


yard 


yaad 


beard 


bSSrd 


heard 


biad 


(^Q)eart 


art 


art 


a9t 


sweart 


Bwart 


48 swarthy 


sw69]7i 


craet 


cart 


cart 


caat 


teart 


tart 


tart 


taet 


bearpe 


barp 


harp 


baap 


scearp 


flharp 


52 sharp 


Bbaap 


alor {under Id) 








ealu 


aal 


ale 


6il 


eall 


al 


all 


hhl 


beaU 


bal 


hall 


hhhl 


salu (sealw-) 


salu 


56 sallow 


bsbIou 


smael 


smal 


small 


smbhl 


sceal 


sbal 


shall 


Bbffil 


sceala 


scaal, sbaal 


scahy shale 


Bc^il, sb^il 


steall 


stal 


60 stall 


Bihhl 


weall 


wal 


wall 


wbbl 


bwsBl 


wbaal 


whale 


wh6il 


falu (fealw-) 


falu 


fallow 


fffilou 


feallan 


fal 


64 fall 


fhhl 


nibtegale 


xiibtingaal 


nightingale 


naitinggSil 


gealle 


gal 


gall 


ghhl 


calu (cealw-) 


calu 


callow 


eselou 


ceaUian (K ?) 


cal 


68 call 


e66I 


d©l 


daal 


dale 


dlil 


talu 


taal 


tale 


t6U 


bealu 


baal 


hale 


b6il 


swealwe 


Bwalu 


72 swallow 


BWOloU 


wealwian 


walu 


wallow 


wolou 


mealwe 


malu 


mallow 


msBlou 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD 



a> SB, ea, ^ {eonttnuedy 

MIDDLE* MODEBN. 



self 


elf 


elf 


elf 


healf 


half 


76 half 


haaf 


sealfian 


salv 


sake 


sselv 


cealf 


calf 


ealf 


caaf 


ffilmesse 


alms 


alms 


aamz 


healm 


halm 


80 halm 


hoom 


sealm 


salm 


psalm 


saam 


halgian 


halu 


hallow 


hsBlou 


gealga 


galuz 


gallows 


gttiloaz 


taelg 


talu 


84 tallow 


tsBlou 


stealcian 


stale 


stalk 


stbbo 


wealcan 


wale 


walk 


wbbe 


bealca 


bale 


halk 


bbbe 


bealcettan 


belch 


88 helch 


belch 


alor 


alder 


alder 


bbldar 


eald 


hhld 


old 


ould 


ealdormann 


alderman 


alderman 


bbldaman 


healdan 


hbold 


92 hold 


hould 


sealde 


Bobld 


sold 


sould 


fealdan 


fhhm 


fold 


fould 


ceald 


cbbld 


cold 


could 


tealde 


tbold 


^6 told 


tould 


beald 


boold 


hold 


b6uld 


healt 


halt 


halt 


holt 


sealt 


salt 


salt 


solt 


mealt 


malt 


100 malt 


molt 


hm{fy6 


ha> 


hath 


hse]? 


hra^or 


ra%er 


rather 


raa^9r 


hwsB^er 


whe^er 


whether 


whe^ar 


bee^ 


ba> 


104 hath 


baab 


banian 


baa^ 


lathe 


h^i^ 


pse^ 


pa> 


path 


paa]? 


fse^m 


fa^om 


fathom 


fae^am 


ea(l)8wa 


az 


108 as 


eez 


assa 


as 


ass 


aas 


♦haerfls 


haz 


has 


hSBZ 
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OLD. 



a, 8e, ea, O {pontiwued). 

MIDDLB. MODBBN. 



laessa 


les 


less 


les 


^y Ises ^e 


lest 


112 lest 


lest 


wses 


waz 


was 


vroz 


naes 


nes 


ness 


nes 


grses 


gras 


grass 


graas 


glaBs 


glas 


116 glass 


glaas 


braes 


bras 


brass 


braas 


sesc 


ash 


ash 


sesh 


ascian 


asc 


ask 


aasc 


ascan 


ashez 


120 ashes 


seshez 


rase N. 


rash 


rash 


ra^sh 


wascan 


wash 


wash 


wosh 


flasce 


flasc 


flash 


flaasc 


ba^a sic N, 


base 


124 hash 


baaso 


la(to)st 


last 


last 


laast 


leBsi {jsuperl.) 


l^ist 


least 


liist 


Isestan 


last 


last 


laast 


fsest 


fast 


128 fast 


faast 


msest 


mast 


mast 


maast 


gSBSt 


gest 


guest 


gest 


casta N. 


cast 


cast 


caast 


castel 


castl 


132 eastle 


caasl 


bl^t 


blast 


•blast 


blaast 


ffisp 


aspen 


aspen 


sespen 


awel 


aul 


awl 


hhl 


clawn 


clau 


136 claw 


cl66 


hafa (imper.y 


hav 


have 


haey 


behafa 


behaav 


behave 


beh6iy 


hsefen 


haaven 


haven 


h6iy9iL 


hafoc 


hauc 


140 hawk 


h66c 


stsef 


staf 


staff 


staaf 


stafas 


staavz 


staves 


st^ivz 


scafan 


shaav 


shave 


sh6iv 


nafu 


naay 


144 nave 


neiy 


geaf 


gaay 


gave 


g6iy 


grsef 
grafan 


graay 


grave 


gr6iy 


oeaf 


chaf 


chaff 


chaaf 


eeafor 


chaafer 


148 (eoek)chafer 


ch6ifar 
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OLD. 



crafian 
clsefer 

haef^ (under ^) 



hraefn 

haefde 
hlsefdige 



a, SB) ea, O {continued). 

MIDDLE. MODEBir. 



craav 
clbover 



raaven 



I (under d) 



crave 
clover 



raven 



cr^iv 
clouvar 



r6iv8n 



8Bfter 


after 


152 


after 


aaffcar 


sceaft 


shaft 




ahaft 


shaaft 


crseft 


craft 




craft 


cra^ft 


angel (hook) 


angl 




to angle 


sengl 


hangan 


hang 


156 


hang 


hseng 


hrang 


rang 




rang 


rseng 


lang 


long 




long 


long 


7rang 
>wang 


Tong 




throng 


7rong 


?ong 


160 


thong 


>ong 


sang (pret.) 


sang 




aang 


saeng 


sang (aubat.) 


song 




aong 


song 


Strang 


strong 




atrong 


strong 


sprang 


sprang 


164 


aprang 


sprseng 


wrang (^pret.) 
wrang (adj\) 


wrang 




wrang 


rsBng 


wrong 




wrong 


rong 


fang 


fang 


167 


fang 


fsBng 


znangere 


? monger 


(u) 


monger 


znangar 


6n gemang 


? among 


(u) 


among 


omong 


gang 


gang 




gang 


gffing 


tange 


tongs 




tonga 


tongz 


banga 19 


bang 


172 


hang 


bseng 


ancleow 


and 




ankle 


send 


ranc 


ranc 




rank 


rseno 


hlano 


lane 




lank 


Isenc 


]7ancian 


jfSLnG 


176 


thank 


Jaenc 


sano 


sane 




aank 


saenc 


scranc 


shranc 




ahrank 


shrseno 


stanc 


stanc 




atank 


stsenc 


drano 


dranc 


180 


drank 


drsenc 


ffinig 


aani (a) 




any 


eni 


hanep 


hemp 




hemp 


hemp 
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OLD. 



a, se, ea, O {continued). 

MIDDLE. MODEBir. 



rann 


ran 




ran 


reen 




rannsaca N. 


ransac 


184 


ransack 


rtt)ns8so 




lane 


laan 




lane 


lein 




^anne | 


^an 
^en 




than 
then 


%8Bn 
^en 




swan 


swan 


188 


9wan 


swon 




gespann 


span 




span 


spsen 




wann {pret) 


fwun 




won 


wen 




wann (adj.) 


wan 




wan 


won 




wanian 


waan 


192 


wane 


w6in 




hwanne 


when 




when 


when 




fana 


yaan 




vane 


vein 




mann 


man 




man 


msBn 




mane 


maan 


196 


mane 


mein 




manig 


maani (a) 




many 


meni 




begann 


began 




hegan 


begsen 




ganot 


ganet 




ganet 


gienet 




cann 


can 


200 


can 


ceen 




crana 


craan 




crane 


cr^in 




bana 


baan 




hane 


b6in 




gebann 


ban 




ban 


bsBn 




panne 


pan 


204 


pan 


psen 




an(d)swarian 


answer 




answer 


aanser 




anfilt 


anvil 




anvil 


SBnvil 




and 


and 




and 


send 




band 


band 


208 


hand 


hsend 




land 


land 




land 


IsBnd 




sand 


sand 




sand 


ssBnd 




standan 


stand 




stand 


staend 




strand 


strand 


212 


strand 


strsend 




wand N. (vondr) 


wand 




wand 


wond 




wand (pret,) 


fwuund 




wound 


waund 




wandrian 


wander 




wander 


wonder 




candel 


candl 


216 


candle 


csendl 




band (jfret,) 


fbunnd 




hound 


baund 




band (suhst.) \ 


band 
bond 




hand 
bond 


bsBnd 
bond 




brand 


brand 


220 


brand 


braend 




wanta, N. 


want 




wani 


wont 




plantian 


plant 




plant 


plaaot 
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HISTOBY OF EKOLISH SOUin)S. 



UJUD 



a, 8Bi ea, ^ {etmttiimd). 

MIDDLE. MODEBN. 



iceara 


am 




am 


sem 


Smette 


emet 


224 


emtMty ant 


emet, aant 


hamor 


hamer 




hammer 


bsemar 


ramm 


ram 




ram 


rsBm 


lama {ad^*) 


laam 




lame 


16im 


same 


saam 


228 


same 


s6im 


swamm 


swam 




swam 


swsem 


Bcamu 


shaam 




shame 


sh6im 


fram 


from 




from 


from 


nama 


naam 


232 


name 


neim 


gamen 


gaam 




game 


g6im 


crammian 


cram 




eram 


crsem 


cwam 


caam 




came 


c6im 


damm 


dam 


236 


dam 


dsem 


tama {adf.) 


taam 




tame 


t^im 


lamb 


lamb 




lamb 


laem 


wamb 


woomb 




womb 


wuum 


camb 


c66mb 


24Q 


comb 


coum 


damp (st^st) N. 


damp 




damp (adj.) 


dsemp 


haga 


hau 




haw 


hhh 


laeg 


lai 


- 


lag 


lei 


lagtt 


lau 


244 


law 


Ihh 


sage ) 
sagu j 


sau 




saw 


shh 


• 








dagan 


slai 




slag 


8l6i 


wagian 


wag 




wag 


WSBg 


fleagan 


flai 


248 


M 


M 


msBg 


mai 




mag 


m6i 


maga 


man 




maw 


mhh 


gnagan 


gnau 




gnaw 


nob 


dSBg 


dai 


252 


dag 


d6i . 


*dagenian 


daun 




dawn 


d66a 


dragan 1 


drag 
drau 




drag 
draw 


drseg 
dihh 


fog(e)r 


fair 


256 


fair 


f^r 


li8Bg(e)l 


bail 




hail 


h6il 


sn}eg(e)l 


snail 




snail 


sn^il 


n8Bg(e)l 


nail 




nail 


n6il 


t8Bg(e)l 


tail 


260 


tail 


t6U 



a(8B ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^ g, se, ea, eo, u, o. 
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OLD. 



a, edf ea, 6 (^iHmtinu&d). 

MIDDLB. MODBBir. 



«g^er 




ei^er 


either 


> 


ii^ar 
ai%a 




sl8eg(e)n 




Blain 


slain 




8l6in 




f8Bg(e)n 




faia 


fain 




fgin 




m8eg(e)n 




main 


264 main 




m6in 




ong8Bg(e)n 




again 


again 


{ 


og^in 
ogSn 




brsBg(e)ii 




brain 


brain 


\ 


br^in 




saegde 




said 


said 




sed 




msegd 




maid 


268 maid 




m6id 




8Bcer 




aacr 


acre 




6ioer 




secern 




aacom 


acorn 




6ic69n 




race 




raac 


rake 




r6iG 




>8ec 




]7ach 


272 thatoh 




]78BOh 




rannsaca IS, 




rannac 


ransack 




rsBnssBO 




sacii 




saac 


sake 




B^ic * 




snaca 




snaao 


snake 




sn^io 




scacan 




Rhaac 


276 shake 




Bb6io 




stacu 




staae 


stake 




st^ic 






[ 


spaac 


spake 


• 


Bp^io 




BprSBO 


fspobo 


spoke 




spono 




wacan 




waac 


280 wake 




w6io 




wraec 




wrec 


wreck 




reo 




nacod 




naaced 


naked 




n6iced 




macian 




maac 


make 




m6io 




cacaN, 




caac 


284 cake 




c6ic 


• 


cwacian 




cwaao 


ewake 




cw6io 




tacaN. 




taao 


take 




t6io 




bsec 




bac 


hack 




beeo 




bacan 




baac 


288 hake 




b^ic 




brsBO 


► 

1 


braac 


brake 




br6io 




fbrbbo 


broke 




brouo 




blSBC 


b 


blao 


black 




blseo 




eax 




ax 


292 axe 




sex 




SJC""^"") 


1 










weax 


! 














wax 


wax 




W8BX 




weaxan 






. 






fleax 




flax 


flax 




flsex 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



a« 8B« ea, ^ {cmtinued). 

MIDDLE. MODEBN. 



sedese 


adis 


addiee, adze 


sedz 


li»(f)de 


bad 


296 had 


heed 


> 
hladan 


laad 
.l{)6d 


lade 
load 


16id 
16ud 


hlseder 


lader 


ladder 


laedar 


lilS(f)dige 


laadi 


300 lady 


16idi 


B8Bd 


sad 


sad 


saBd 


sadol 


sadl 


saddle 


saedl 


Bceadu 


sbadu 


shadow^ shade 


Rhsedou, sb^d 


wadan 


waad 


304 wade 


w6id 


feeder 


fa^er 


father 


faa^ar 


gema(c)od 


maad 


made 


ni6id 


gegadorian 


ga%er 


gather 


gse^ar 


togsedere 


toge^er 


308 together 


tuge^ar 


glsed 


glad 


glad 


glsed 


cradol 


craadl 


cradle 


creidl 


♦geclse^ed 


clad 


clad 


clffid 


trsBd 


ftrod 


312 trod 


ftrod 


naedre 


ader 


adder 


sedar 


blffid 


blaad 


blade 


bl6id 


blaedre 


blader 


bladder 


blsBdar 


8Bt (prep.) 


at 


816 at 


set 


set fpretj 


aat 


ate 


6it, et 


hatian 


baat 


hate 


h6it 


Lffitt 


hat 


hat 


hset 


Iset (lata) 


laat 


820 late 


16it 


]78et 


^at 


that 


^8Bt 


sset 


sat 


sat 


88Bt 


Bseterdaeg 


saturdcd 


Saturday 


ssetodi 


wester 


water 


324 water 


wbbtar 


hwset 


what 


what 


whot 


speette fpretj 


spat 


spat 


spsBt 


feet 


vat 


vat 


VBBt 


fStt fadjj 


fat 


328 fat 


feet 


flat N. 


flat 


fM 


fleet 


geat fsulstj 


gaat 


gate 


g6it 


begeat (pretj 


got 


got 


got 


gnsett 


gnat 


832 gnat 


neet 


oatt 


cat 


cat 


ceet 


crabba 


crab 


crab 


creeb 



a(eB ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^, e, ©, ea, eo, u, o. 



BT HENRY SWEET^ ESQ. 



OLD. 



a, 89, ea, 6 (continued). 

MIDDLE. MODBBir. 



6ip 



apa 

happ N. 
Bcapan 
seppel 


aap 
hapi 
shaap 
apl 


ape 
336 happy 
shape 
apple 


Bsep 
hnseppiaD 


sap 
nap 


sap 
340 nap 


geapian 

cnapa 

papol(stan;) 


gaap 

cnaay 

pebl 


gape 

knave 

pehhle 



hsepi 

sh6ip 

8Bpl 

saep 

neep 

g6ip 

n6iv 

pebl 



ei (ey). {All Norse.) 



61 

>ei(r) N. 
nei 

J^eirraN". 

hen 

reisa 

hrein N. 
swein 

steio 
weio 

beita 



ai 

%ai (ei) 
nai 


344 


aye 

they 

nay 


ai, 6i 

^6i 

nei 


^eir 




their 


^ter 


hail 


348 


hail/ 


h6il 


raiz 


• 


raise 


r6iz 


rain(d66r) 
swain 




rein{deer) 
swain 

• 


r6in(di9r) 
6w6in 


stS^ 


352 


steak 
weak 


st^io 
wiio 



bait 



hait 



b6it 



deyja 



dii 



dai 



ra 


rhh 


356 roa 


rou 


la 


Ihh 


lo/ 


lou, Ihh 


sla 


Blhh 


sloe 


slou 


swa 


Bhh 


so 


sou 


wa 


whb 


360 woe 


wou 


hwa 


hwoo 


who 


huu 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



ft {contmu0d)s 

MIDDLB. 



MODEBN* 



na 
ric)ga 

ta 



nhh 
ghh 
dob 

twoo 



(to and) fro 


fr6u 


no 


nou 


364 ffo 


gou 


doe 


dou 


toe 


tou 


two 


tau 



ahte 




hhuht 


868 


ought 


bbt 




(n)alit 


{ 


(n)aiQit 
not 




{n)auffht 
not 


(n)b6t 
not 




hal 


j 


fbbdl 
hwhhl 




whole 


boul 








baal 


372 


hale 


beil 




halgian (under a) 










mal 




mhhl 




mole 


moul 




gedal 




dhol 




dole 


doul 




ar 




bbr 




oar 


6or 




bar 




hbbv 


376 


hoar 


bbar 




rarian 




rbbv 




roar 


rber 




lar 




166r 




lore 


Ibar 




Bar 




Boor 




sore 


soar 




mare 




mbbr 


880 


more 


moar 




gare 




gbbr 




gore 


goar 




geara 




ybbr 




yore 


ybar 




bar 




b66r 




hoar 


bbar 




bla(f)ord 




lord 


384 


lord 


load 




a^ 




66> 




oath 


6u> 




wra^ 




wrab 
wrbob 




wrath 
wroth 


raab 
r6(S)> 




la^ian 




Ibb^ 


388 


loatlte 


lou^ 




na(n)]?iDg 




no]?ing 




nothing 


naWng 
clo(b)> 




cla% 




cloj? 




cloth 




cla^ian 




clbb'S 




clothe 


cl6u% 




ba^ir, N. 




hbb} 


892 


loth 


b6u> 





has 
aids 
J^as 
♦bwas 



bbbrs 
arbbz 
%bbz 
wbbbz 



hoarse 
arose 
those 
896 whose 



bbbas 
orouz 
^ouz 
buuz 



a(aB ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^, e, 5, ea, eo, n, o. 



BY SESKi SWEBT, ESQ. 



9. 







A 


{eofUinued). 




OLD. 


MIPDLB. 






HODE&N. 


ascian (under a) 












♦mast 
gast 


m&bst 
g66st 






moat 
ghost 


moust 
goust 


lawerce {under a) 
^awan 
crawan 
sawan 


?au 
7rhhu 
sbbu 




400 

1 


thaw 

throw 

sow 


sou 


snaw 

mawan 

crawan 

cnawaa 

blawan 


snbbu 
mbbu 
crbbu 
cnbbn 
blbbu 




404 


snow 

mow 

crow 

know 

hlow 


snou 

mou 

crou 

nou 

blou 



sawl 



sbbul 



40S soul 



soul 



aw^er(=aliw8B^er) or 


or 


bar 




gesaw(e)n 


sbbun 


sown 


Boun 




gej7raw(e)n 


J^rbbun 


thrown 


Jroun 




gecnaw(e)n 


cnbbun 


412 known 


noun 




biaf 


Ibbf 


haf 


16uf 




hlaford {under r) 










draf 


drbbv 


drove 


drouv 




an 


bbn, an, 


a oney an, a 


won, on, 9 




anlice 


bbnU 


416 only 


ounli 




lanN. 


Ibbn 


loan 


loun 




nan 


nbbn 


none 


non 




scan 


shbbn 


shone 


shon 




Stan 


slbbn 


420 ston^ 


stoun 




? manian 


mbbn 


moan 


moun 




gegan (part J 


gbbn 


gone 


gon 




granian 


groon 


groan 


gioun 




ban 


bbbn 


424 hone 


boun 




ham 


hbbm 


home 


houm 




lam 


Ibbm 


loam 


loum 




hwam 


wboom 


whom 


huum 




fam 


fbbm 


428 foam 


foum 




clam 


dami 


clammy 


claemi 
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HISTOBT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 





a 


{continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 






MODEBir. 


agan 


bhu 




owe 


6u 


lag 


VohTl 




low 


16u 


fag 


tbh 


432 


foe 


fou 


dag 


dbouh 




dough 


dou 


ag(e)n 


b&un 

• 




own 


oiin 


So 


obc 




oak 


ouc 


(wed)lac 


(wed)loc 


436 


{wed)loch 


(wed)loo 


stracian 


strboc 




stroke 


strouo 


spaca 


spbbc 




spoke 


spouc 


tacen 


tbbcen 




token 


toucan 


-had 


.h66d 


440 


{man)hood 


-hud 


rad 


rbbd 




rode, road 


roud 


lad 


lbbd(8tbbn) 




load{8tone) 


16ud(st6un) 


wad 


wbbd 




woad 


woud 


gad 


gbbd 


444 


goad 


goud 


tade 


tbbd 




toad 


toud 


abad 


abbbd 




abode 


oboud 


brad 


brbbd 




broad 


brbbd 


?adl 










&te 


bbts 


448 


oats 


outs 


hat 


hot 




hot 


hot 


swat {under fi ' 


= ^^) 








wat 


wot 




wot 


wot 


wrat 


wrbbt 




wrote 


rout 


gat 


gbbt 


452 


goat 


gout 


bat 


bbbt 




boat 


bout 


rap 


rbbp 




rope 


roup 


sape 


Bobp 




soap 


soup 


swapeui (under 


S = ee) 








grapiaa 


grbbp 


456 


grope 


gr6up 


papa 


poop 




pope 


poup 



riht 
gellhtan 



riht 
liht 



right 
{d)Ught 



rait 
lait 



a(8B ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^, e, », ea, eo, u, o. 
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i 


{continued). 




OLi 


L>. 


MIDDLE. 






MODERN. 


gesih^ 




siht 


460 


sight 


sait 


wiht 


1 


wiht 




wight 


wait 


whit 




whit 


whit 


niht 




niht 




night 


nait 


mOit 




miht 


464 


might 


mait 


cniht 




cniht 




knight 


nait 


briht 




briht 




bright 


brait 


pliht 




pliht 




plight 


plait 


hire 




hir (e) 


468 


her 


hoar 


scire 




shiir 




shire 


shiiar, sheuar 


stigrap 




stirup 




stirrup 


stirap 


cirice {urukr y) 










inirh^ 




mir]? 




mirth 


maa]? 


wirsa (under y) 











hirde 




herd 


472 


{shep)herd 


(8hep)ad ^ 


♦Hrda( = 


=l7ridda) 


bird 
bird 




third 


baad 
baad 


♦bird( = 


bridd) 




bird 


iUN. 




il 




ill 


n 


scilling 




shiling 


476 


shilling 


shiling 


sell N. 




soil 




skill 


soil 


stille 




stil 




still 


stil 


spillan 




spil 




spill 


spil 


willa 




wil 


480 


will 


wil 


wilig 




wilu 




willow 


wilou 


gillan 




yel 




yell 


yel 


til N. {prep,) ) 
tilian ) 


til 




till 


til 


biU 




bil 


484 


bill 


bil 


filin(en) 




mm 




film 


film 


seoloc 




silc 




silk 


silc 


swilc {under c) 










hwilc {under c) 










meolo 




milo 




milk 


milo 


scild 




fihiild 


488 


shield 


shiild 


wilde 




wiild 




wild 


waild 


milde 




miild 




mild 


maild 
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UI8T0RT OF EMOLISH SOUNDS. 





i 


{amtinued). 






DLP 


XIDDLB. 




MODEBir. 




gild 


gnd 


guild 


gild 




gildan 


yiild 


492 yield 


yiild 




cild 


chiild 


child 


chaild 




cildfu 


children 


children 


children 




hilt 


hilt 


hilt 


hUt 




smi^ 


smil? 
wi^ 


496 smith 


smi]? 




wi^ 


with 


wi^ 




mele 


fidl 


fiddU 


fidl 




ni^er 


ne^er 


nether 


ne^9i 




pi^a 


pi> 


500 pith 


pi> 




is 


iz 


is 


iz 




his 


hiz 


his 


hiz 




J7is 


^is 


thi$ 


%is 




♦J^ise 


^eez 


504 these 


^iiz 




mis- 


mis- 


mis^take) 


mis- 




missan 


mis 


miss 


mis 




gise 


yis(e) 


yes 


yes 




bliss 


bJi« 


508 hliss 


bliB 




fisc 


fish 


M 


fish 




disc 


dish 


dish 


dish 




biscop 


bishop 


bishop 


bishop 




wisd5nL 


wizdom 


512 wisdom 


wizdam 




list 


Hst 


list 


list 




]7istel 


>Utl 


thistle 


>i8l 




mist 


mist 


mist 


mist 




gist 


y^st 


516 yeast 


yiist 




misteM 


mistltbb 


mistletoe 


misltou 




Crist ^ 


Criist 


Christ 


Graist 




cristenian 


cristen 


christen 


crisn 




gist 


y^^st 


520 yeast 


yiist 




gistrandseg 


yisterdai (e) yesterday 


yestadi 




hwistlian 


whistl 


' whistle 


whisl 




wlisp (adj,) 


lisp 


to lisp 


lisp 




hwisprian 


whisper 


524 whisper 


whispar 




Biwian 


seu 


sew 


son 




niwe 


aea 


new 


nyua 





a(8e ea ei), i, 6(eo), S, e, ft, eft, e5y a, o.' 



BT HENRY SWEET^ ESQ. 







1 {cofUinued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 


MODEBN. 


cHwe 


cleu 


clew 


cluu 


tiwes dseg 


teuzdai 


528 Tuesday 


tyuuzdi 


ifig 


.* . 

11 VI 


ivy 


aivi 


lifian 


liv 


live 


liv 


lifer 


liver 


Uver 


livOT 


Bife 


siv 


532 eieve 


siv 


stlf 


stif 


stiff 


stif 


wifel 


wiivil 


weevil 


wiival 


gif 


if 


^ 


if 


gifan 


giv 


536 give 


giv 


clif 


clif 


diff 


cUf 


drifen 


driven 


driven 


driv9n . 


siftan 


sift 


sift 


sift 


swift 


swift 


540 swift 


swift 


Bcrift 


sbrift 


shrift 


sbrift 


fiftig 


fifti 


fifiy 


fifti 


gift 


gift 


gifi 


gift 


bring 


ring 


544 ring 


ring 


-ling 


-ling 


{dar)ling 


-ling 


>ing 


>ing 


thing 


>ing 


singan 


sing 


sing 


sing 


swingan 


swing 


548 swing 


swing 


stingan 


sting 


sting 


sting 


springan 


spring 


spring 


spritg 


wSngN.(v»ngr) 


wing 


wing 


wing 


finger 


finger 


552 finger 


fin gar 


cringan 


crinj 


cringe 


crinj 


clingan 


cling 


cling 


cling 


bringan 


bring 


bring 


bring 


sincan 


sine 


556 sink 


sine 


(E^incan 


slinc 


slink 


slinc 


scrincan 


sfarinc 


shrink 


sbrino 


stincan 


stinc 


stink 


stinc 


winciaa 


wine 


560 wink 


wine 


drincan 


drinc 


drink 


drino 


twinclian 


twincl 


twinkle 


twincl 


in(n) 


in 


w(») 


in 


ruman 


run 


564 run 


ran 


lln 


linen 


linen 


linen 
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HISTORT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 





i 


{continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 




MODKltN. 


Bciii(ban) 


sbin 


shin 


sbin 


Bcinn N. 


scin 


akin 


scin 


spinnaa 


Bpin 


568 spin 


spin 


gewinnaa 


win 


win 


win 


windwian 


winu 


winnow 


winou 


finn 


fln 


fin 


fin 


beginnan 


begin 


572 hegin 


begin 


cinne 


cbin 


chin 


cbin 


tinn 


tin 


tin 


tin 


gelwinnan 


twinz 


twins 


twins 


binn 


bin 


576 bin 


bin 


binde 


biind 


hind 


baind 


hindema 


bindermoost hmdermost 


bindenn6ast 


rind 


riind 


rind 


raind 


Hnd 


linden 


580 linden 


linden 


Binder 


Binder 


cinder 


Binder 


spindel 


Bpindl 


spindle 


spindl 


wind 


wind 


wind 


wind 


windan 


wiind 


584 wind 


waind 


windauga N. 


windu 


window 


windou 


windwian (under 


nind 






flndan 


find 


faind 


griudan 


griind 


grind 


graind 


bindan 


biind 


588 bind 


baind 


blind 


bliind 


blind 


blaind 


Btintan 


stint 


stint 


stint 


winter 


winter 


winter 


winter 


flint 


flint 


592 fiint 


.flint 


minte 


mint 


mint 


mint 


bim 


bim 


him 


bim 


rima 


rim 


rim 


rim 


lim 


limb 


596 limb 


lim 


swimman 


swim 


swim 


swim 


wifman 


wuman 


woman 


wumen 


wifmen 


wumen (i) 


women 


wimen 


grimm 


grim 


600 grim 


grim 


dimm 


dim 


dim 


dim 


climban 


cliimb 


climb 


claim 


timber 


timber 


timber 


timber 



a(» ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^, e, », ea, eo, u, o 
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OLD. 



icgland 

higian 

licgan 

frigedseg 

nigon 

tigel 

twig 



1 {contmued). 

MIDBLB. 



iiland 

hii 

Hi 

friidai 

niin 

till 

twig 



604 island 

hie 

lie 

Friday 
608 nine 

tile 

twig 



hit 
hitta N. 



it 
hit 



640 it 
hit 



MODERir. 



ailsnd 

hai 

lai 

fraidi 

nain 

tail 

twig 



ic 


ich, ii 


/ 


ai 


-lic^ 


-U 


612 {lilce)ly 


-li 


liccian 


He 


lick 


lie 


J^icce 


]?ic 


thick 


Jic 


stician 


stic 


stick 


stic 


gestricen 


stricen 


616 stricken 


strican 


swi(l)o 


such 


such 


sach 


wicu 


wiic 


week 


wiic 


wicce 


wich 


witch 


wich 


hwi(l)c 


which 


620 which 


which 


ficol 


flcl 


fickle 


ficl 


flicce 


flich ' 


flitch 


flich 


micel 


much 


much 


mach 


gicel 


(iis)icl 


624 {ie)icle 


(ai8)icl 


cwic 


cwic 


quick 


cwic 


biccB 


bich 


hitch 


bich 


pic 


pich 


pitch 


pich 


prician 


pric 


628 prick 


prio 


six 


flix 


six 


six 


betwix 


betwixt 


hetwixt 


betwixt 


hider 


hi^er 


hither 


hi^ar 


ridea 


riden 


632 ridden 


ridn 


hlid 


lid 


Ud 


lid 


Hdei 

^ridda {under r) 


^i^er 


thither 


^i^ar 








widuwe 


widu 


widow 


widou 


hwider 


whiter 


636 whither 


whi^ar 


biden 


biden 


bidden 


bidn 


bridd {under r) 




■ 




♦wid^ 


wid]? 


width 


width 


tomiddes 


midst 


midst 


midst 



it 

hit 
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HISTOBT OF BN0U8H SOUNDS 







1 


{continued). 




OLD. 




MIDDLE. 




MODEBN. 


sittan 




sit 


Sit 


sit 


Bliten 
Blltan 


! 


sHt 


slit 


slit 


smiten 




smiten 


644 smitten 


smitn 


gewitt 
witan 


) 


wit 


mt 


wit 


writen 




writon 


written 


ritn 


git 




yit(e) 


yet 


yet 


begitan 




get 


648 ffet 


get 


edwltan 




twit 


twit 


twit 


bite 




bit 


bit 


bit 


biter 




biter 


hitter 


bitor 



ribb 
sibb 
cribb 



rib 

(go)8ip 

crib 



652 rib 

(go8)sip 
crib 



rib 

(go)8ip 

crib 



lippa 


Up 


lip 


lip 


slipan 


slip 


656 slip 


slip 


scip 


ship 


ship 


ship 


-scipe 


-ship 


{wor)ship 


-ship 


gnpe 


gnp 


gnp 


gnp 


clippa N. 


clip 


660 clip 


clip 



bi 



bii 



by 



bai 



gelihtan(tfn(^^i) 



Irland 


iirland 


Ireland 


aidland 


Iren 


uron 


iron 


aian 


scir 


(shiir) 


664 sheer 


shisr 


wir 


wiir 


wire 


wai9r 


smlla N. 


smiil 


smile 


small 


wile 


wiil 


wile 


wail 


hwll 


whiil 


668 whiU 


whaH 


f!l 


fiil 


fiU 


fail 


mil 


miil 


mile 


mail 


li^e 


lii« 


Uthe 


lai« 


strl^ 


striif 


672 strife 


straif 



a(8B ea ei), i, e(eo), ^, e, £, ea, eo, u, o. 
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1 


{eofdinued^). 




OXiD. 


MIDDLE. 




MODEBN. 


wri^an 


wrii^ 




writhe 


rai'S 


bll^e 


blifS 




blithe 


blai^ 


Is 


us 




ice 


ais 


arisa 


aniz 




676 arise 


9raiz 


WIS 


wuz 




wise 


waiz 


"Wisdom 


wizdom 




wisdom 


wizdam 



stiweard 
epiwan 



steuard 
speu 



steward 
680 spew 



lif 

J^rifan 

Bcrlfan 

Btlf 

wif 
Tif 
cnif 
drifan 



liif 

Jriiv 

shriiv 

Btif 

wiif 

fiiv 

cniif 

driiv 



684 



688 



life 

thrive 

shrive 

stiff 

wife 

five 

knife 

drive 



wifinan (tmder im) 



flffcig 



fifti 



fiM 



styuuad 
spyuu 

laif 

Jraiv 

shraiv 

Btif 

waif 

faiv 

naif 

draiY 



flfti 



Kn (under i) 
>in 


^iin 




thine 


%ain 


Bwin 




Bwiin 




8wtn& 


swam 


Bcinan 




shiin 


692 


shine 


shain 


Bcrin 




fihriin 




shrine 


shrain 


win 




wim 




Wine 


wain 


min 
twin 


• 


mii(n) 
twiin 


696 


mine, mp 
twine 


mai(n) 
twain 


pinan 




pirn 




pine 


pain 


rim 




riim 




rhyme 


raim 


hrim 




mm 




nme 


raim 


llm 




liim 


700 


lime 


laim 


slim 




sliim 




slime 


daim 


wi(f)man 
tima 


{under 


im) 
tiim 




time 


taim 


stige 
Btigel 




siii 
still 


704 


siy& 
stile 


stai 
stail 


Btlgrap 




stirup 




stirrup 


stirap 
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HISTOBT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 





i 


{continued). 


■ 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 






MODERN. 




migan 


mil 




mie 


mil 




rlee 


rich 




rich 


rieh 


• 


^llc 


liic 


708 


like 


laio 




-lie {under i) 
•lean 


siih 




sigh 


Bai 




mlean 


sn^^k 




meak 


sniic 




strlean 


striic 




strike 


straio 




die 


diie 
dich 


712 


dyke 
ditch 


daic 
dieh 




Idel 


iidl 




idle 


aidl 




ridan 


riid 




ride 


raid 




Bide 


slid 


716 


side 


said 




slldan 


sliid 




elide 


slaid 




wid 


wiid 




wide 


waid 




glidan 
cTdan 


gliid 
chiid 


720 


glide 
chide 


glaid 
chaid 




tid 


tiid 




tide 


taid 




bidan 


biid 




hide 


baid 




bridals 


briidl 




bridle 


braidl 




slltan {under i) 
smitan 


smiit 


724 


smite 


smait 




edwitsLU {under i) 
wrltan 


wriit 




write 


rait 




hwit 


whiit 




white 


whait 




bltan 


biit 




bite 


bait 




ripe 

rIpan 

•llpan 


riip 

r^^p 

slip 


728 


ripe 
reap 
slip 


raip 
riip 
slip 


• •• 


gripan 


griip 




gripe 


graip 





.V. 



flyht 
byht 



fliht 
biht 



732 flight 
bight 



flait 
bait 



styrian 
cyrice 



stir 
church (i, y) 



stir 
church 



stder 
cheech 



a(8B ea ei), i, 6(eo), e, e, 85, ea, eo, u^ o. 
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y {eontintted). 



OLD. 



MIDDLE. 



MODBBM. 



byrig 




-byri 


736 (Canter)lury 


-bari 


wyrhta 




wriht 


Wright 


rait 


Jyrlian (under 1) 






» 


byr^en 




burden 


burden 


baadn 


wyrsa 
fyrs 




wurs 
furz 


worse 
740 furze 


XffCkCM 
WVOD 

faaz 


Jyrstan 
fyrsta 




]?irst 
first 


thirst 
frst 


]?99St 
f99St 


wynn 




• 

warm 


worm 


W9am 


bebyrgan 




byri 


744 hury 


beri 


wyrcan 
myrc 




wnro 
mirei 


work 
mirky 


W990 

m99ci 


wyrd (suhs.) 
gebyrd 


wiird 
birf 


wierd (adj.) 
748 birth 


wied 
baa]? 


scyrtaN. 


p 

i 


skirt 
shirt 


skirt 
shirt 


skoat 
sbaat 


wyrt 


t 


wurt 


wort 


waat 


?yfel (see 

hyU 

byrlian 

syU 

mylen 

fyllan 

bylgja N. 


ill) 


il 

hn 

>ril 

sil 

mil 

fil 

bilu 


752 ill 
hill 
thrill 
sill 

756 mUl 
fill 
billow 


il 

bU 

>ril 

sQ 

mil 

fil 

bilou 


^1« 




filf 


filth 


fil> 


gyldan 
byldan 




gild 
byld (i) 


760 gUd 
build 


gild 
bild 


gylt 




gilt 


guilt 


gnt 


cy^^ 




cij? 


kith (and kin) 


ci]? 
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HISIOBT OF ENGLISH S0USD3. 





y 


{/continued). 


.^ 


OIJ>. 


MIDDLE. 






MCD^BK. 


cyBRan 
bysig 


cis 
byzi 


764 


kisB 


cis 
bizi 


wyscan 


wish 




wuh 


wish 


lystan 
fyst 
clyster 
treysta N. 


list 
fist 

cluster 
tryst (u) 

?^^vel 


768 


fist 

cluster 

trust 


list 
fist 

cldstsr 
trest 


yfel 




9Vil 


iivl 


lyftan 


lift 


772 


lift 


Hfb 


cyng 


cing 




king 


cing 


ynce 
Jyncan 


inch 
J^ino 

]?in 




inch 
think 


inch 
ymo 


Jynne 


776 


thin 


Jin 


Bynn 
cynn 

cjning{under 
dyne 


sin 
cin 
ng) 
din 




stn 
kin 

din 


sin 
cin 

din 


mynster 


minster 


780 


minster 


minster 


gemynd 
gecynde 
tynder 
byndel 


miind 
ciind 
tinder 
bundl 


784 


mind 
kind 
tinder 
bundle 


maind 
caind 
tindsr 
bendl 


mynet 
dynt 


mint 
dint 




mint 
dint 


mint 
dint 



trymman 
cymlic 



trim 
cumli 



trim 
788 comely 



hrycg 

flycge [adj.) 
mycg 



lii 

flejd 

mij 



ridge 
lie 

fledged 
792 mij 



trim 
comli 



lai 

flejd 

mij 
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y 


{continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 


- 


MODERN. 


dryge 


drii 


dry 


drai 


bycgaa 


^Jl 


buy 


bai 


brycg 


brij 


bridge 


brij 


?lycci N. 


luc 


796 luck 


l9C 


mycel 


mach (i) 


much 


m9cli 


cycen 


chicen 


chicken 


chicen 


cycene 


cichen 


800 kitchen 


cichen 


cryco 


cruch 


crutch 


crech 


fyxen 


vixen 


vixen 


vixan 


gehyded 


hid 


hid 


hid 


dyde 


did 


804 did 


did 


lytel 


litl 


little 


Ud 


Bcytel 


sbutl 


shuttle 


shstl 


scyttan 


shut (i) 


shut 


shdt 


spyttan 


spit 


808 spit 


spit 


flytja N. 


flit 


flit 


flit 


cnyttan 


cnit 


knit 


nit 


pytt 


pit 


pit . 


pit 


clyppan 


clip 


812 cUp 


clip 


dyppan 


dip 


dip 


dip 



f' 



scy N. 
hwy 

«y 


skii 

whii 

•• 
cu 


sky 
why 
816 kye 


skai 

vhai 

cai 




ahyrian 
fyr 


hiir 
fiir 


hire 
fire 


haior 
faiar 




gefylan 

fyl^ {under y) 


fiil 


{deyUe 


fail 




hy^ 


hii« 


820 hithe 


hai% 
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bistob; of ekglish sounds. 







y 


(eani 


'inued). 






OLD. 


MIDDLB. 






MODBBir. 




cy^^ (under y) 














Ivs 
mys 


liis 
mils 






Uce 
mice 


lais 
mais 




lyst {under y) 














"wfacan (under y) 














byd 

bydan 

bryd 


biid 
biid 
briid 




824 


hide 
hide 
bride 


boid 
baid 
braid 





pryte 



priid 



pride 



praid 



6, eo. 



Yhleoh(=:blue) 

le5bt libt 

feobtan fiht 



the 



828 light 
fight 



^e, ^a 



lait 
fait 



smenan 

sceran 

steorra 

spere 

feorr 

merg (adj,) 

teran 

tern 

beran ) 

bera ) 

beorbt (eee bribt) 

merb^ 

eor^e 

beor% 

weor^ 

feor^liDg 

♦dei^ 



sm^^ 

sb^dr 

star 

sp^dr 

far 

meri 

t^r 

tar 



mirb 

^^r> 

b^^rb 

wurt 

fSftr^ing 

d^r> 



emeof 

shear 
832 star 

epear 

far 

merry 
836 tear 

tar 

hear 



mkth 
840 earth 
hearth 
worth 
farthing 
844 dearth 



smiar 

sbier 

star 

spiar 

far 

meri 

t^ar 

tar 

b^r 



maa]; 

baa]? 
waa]? 
£Gba%ing 
daa]? 
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^> eo {eontinned)^ 




OLD. 


MIDDLX. 


HODEBN. 


eorl 
ceorl 


^rl earl 
cliurl churl 


991 
chael 



cerse (under s) 
]?er8caii J^rash 

fersc {under so) 



betstan 

c6orfaii 

sweorfan 

steorfan 

eoman 

eomost 

leomian 

speoman 

geman 

beoman 

beorma 

dweorg 
beorg 

weorc 
deorc 
beorce 
beorcan 

hercnian 

sweord 

heort 
hcorte 



i 



Bwellan 

smella N. 

stelan 

spellian 

wel 

wela 

fell 



burst 

carv 

swerv 

starv 

run 
^^rnest 
U^m 
spurn 

burn 

barm 



thraeh 

848 buret 

carve 

ewerve 

etarve 

852 run 
earnest 
learn 
spurn 

856 yearn 
hum 

harm 



dwarf dwarf 

?(ii8)berg 860 (iee)lerg 
baru harrow 



\ 



wuro 

dare 

birch 

bare 

bare 

h^^rcen 

Bwurd 

hart 
b^ert 



work 
dark 
864 hirch 
hark 
hark 
hearken 

868 eword 

hart 
heart 



Bwel 
smel 
st^M 
spel 
wel 

fel 



swell 
872 smell 
steal 
spell 
well 
876 weal 
fen 



J^rsesh 

b99St 

easy 

8W09V 

staav 

ren 

99nest 

ban 

spasn 

yaan 

baen 

baam 

dw^af 

(ai8)b9ag 

bterou 

W99C 

daac 

baach 

baac 

baac 

baacen 

sboad 

hart 
hurt 



Bwel 

smel 

stiil 

spel 

wel 

wiil 

fel 
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HISTORY 


OF ENGLISH SOUNDS- 






^ 


eo {eoniinued). 




OLD. 


HIDDLB* 


MODERN. 


felagiN. 


fela 




feUaw 


fel6tt 


melu 


m^^ 




meal 


mill 


geolo 


yelu 


880 


yellow 


yelou 


cwelan 


cwaU 




quail 


cw^il 


beUe 


bel 




heU 


bel 


seolh 


B^SL 




seal 


siil 


self. 


self 


884 


self 


self 


seolfor 


silver 




silver 


silver 


delfan 


delv 




deke 


delv 


twelf 


twelv 




twelve 


twelv 


elm 


elm 


888 


elm 


elm 


helm 


helm 




helm 


helm 


Bwelgan 


swalu 




swallow 


swol6u 


belgan 


belu 




bellow 


belou 


seoloc 


silc 


892 


silk 


silc 


weoloo 


whelc 




whelk 


whelc 


meolo 


mile 




milk 


mile 


geolca 


yolo 




yolk 


y6uc 


heold {pret) 


held 


896 


held 


held 


seldon 


seldom 




seldom 


seldam 


feld 


fiQd 




fieU 


fiild 


smeltan 


smelt 




smelt 


smelt 


gefeled 


felt 


900 


felt 


felt 


meltan 


melt 




melt 


melt 


helpan 


help 




help 


help 


gelpan 


yelp 




yelp 


yelp 


le^er 


l^^^er 


904 


leather 


le^ar 


"we^er 


we^er 




wether 


we^er 


beneo^an 


ben^^J? 




beneath 


benii]y 


brewer 


bre^ren 




brethren 


bre^ren 


oerse 


cres 


908 


cress 


cres 


bletsian 


bles 




bless 


bles 


wesle 


w^ezal 




weasel 


wiizl 


besma 


bezom 




besom 


bezam 



a(83 ea ei), i, ^(eo), d| 9> S^ efi, eo, u, o. 
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Ill 



OLD. 



^9 CO (eantinued): 

MIDDLB. MODERN. 



Brescan 
ferso 


Jresh 


912 thfMh 


J^rsesb 


firesh 


fresh 


freOt 


sweostor 


giflier 


9wt&ir 


sister 


nest 


nest 


neH 


nest 


G68t 


chest 


916 chest 


chest 


efen 


^^ven 


even 


iivn 


heofon 


b^^ven 


heaven 


hevn 


seofan 


seven 


seven 


sevn 


wefan 


we^v 


920 weave 


wiiv 


fefer 


fS^ver 


fever 


fiiver 



>ef« 


feft 


iheft 


>e£t 


heng 


hung 


hung 


hung 


ten 
begeondan 


ten 
beyond 


924 ten 
beyond 


ten 
beyond 


eom {see eam) 
bremel 


brambl 


hramhle 


bnembl 



weg 


wai 




way 


wei 


be(de)giau 


beg 


928 


leg 


beg 


plega 


plai 




play 


pl^i 


ieg(e)r 


lair 




lair 


l^r 


Beg(e)l 


sail 




sail 


86il 


reg(e)n 


rain 


932 


rain 


r^in 


geleg(e)n 


lain 




lain 


l^in 


J7eg(e)n 


]?aan 




thane 


1 ^ • 
pern 


tweg(e)n 


twain 




twain 


tw6in 


breg(e)n 


brain 


936 


brain 


brein 


? blegen 


blain 




{ehill)blain 


blein 


bregdan 


braid 




braid 


br6id 


sprecan 


sp^^ 




speak 


spiio 


wrecan 


wre^c 


940 


wreak 


reo 


brecan 


br^ 




break 


br6ic 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



next 



becnian 



etan 

let {pret.) 

fetor 

setlian 



6, eo (continued). 



MIDDLE. 



next 
becon 



next 



beckon 



MODEBK. 

next 
bec9n 



weder 


w^^^er 


944 weather 


we^ar 


feded 


fed 


fed 


fed 


medu 


m^M 


mead 


miid 


cnedan 


cn^M 


knead 


niid 


tredan 


treSd 


948 tread 


tred 


gebed 


be^d 


head 


biid 


breded 


bred 


bred 


bred 


bleded 


bled 


bled 


bled 



e^t 
let 

feter 

setl 



952 eat 
let 



fetter 
settle 



lit 
let 

fetar 

setl 



nebb 



nib 



956 nib 



nib 



Bcsephirde 

*dep^ 

pepor 

slsepte 



shepherd 

depj? 

peper 

slept 



shepherd 

depth 

pepper 



960 slept 



shepad 

depj? 

pepar 

slept 



^rian 


^h 




ear 


ier 


Bw^rian 


Bwfe^r 




swear 


sw^r 


w^rian 


wto 




wear 


w^r 


m^re (sm.) 


m^^r 


964 


mere 


miar 


m^re («/.) 


maar 




mare 


m^ar 


m^rran 


mar 




mar 


mar 


b^re 


bar- 




bar-ley 


baali 


b^rige 


ber! 


968 


berry 


beri 


Sr(e)8t 


erst 




erst 


aast 


m^rsc 


marsh 




marsh 


maash 
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e 


{eontmuei). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 






MODSBN. 


b^rwe 


baru 




harrow 


bterou 


b^m(=b^re-i 


yem) barn 


972 


ham 


baan 


sm^cian 


smirc 




smirk 


Sm99C 


g^rd 


yard 




yard 


yaod 


g^rdels 


girdi 




girdle 


gaadl 


begdrded 


girt 


976 


girt 


gaat 


^(nd)lufoii 


eleven 




eleven 


elevan 


b^U 


bel 




hell 


bel 


s^llan 


Bel 




sell 


sel 


gesielig 


sili 


980 


silly 


sili 


sc^U 


ehel 




shell 


sbel 


w^ll 


wel 




well 


wel 


fe]la.Ti 


. fel 




feU 


fel 


cw^Uan 


cwel 
cil 


984 


quell 
kill 


cwel 
cil 


dw^lja N, 


dwd 




dwell 


dwel 


t^llfl.n 


tel 




tell 


tel 


^lles 


els 


988 


else 


els 


w^lsc 


wehb 




WeUh 


welsh 


BcWe 


sbelf 




shelf 


shelf 


^1n 


el 




ell 


el 


tMg 


tala 


992 


tallow 


tselou 


belg 


beluz 




bellows 


belouz 


beU 




belly 


beU 


Eldest 


eldest 




eldest 


eldest 


gewMdan 


wiild 


996 


wield 


wiild 


gelda N. 


geld 




gevd 


geld 


b^lt 


belt 




belt 


belt 


bwJlp 


wbelp 




whelp 


whelp 



fls&sc 



flesh 1000 flesh 



flesh 
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HISTORY OF ENOLI8H SOTmDS. 





j 


fe (joantinued). 




OLD, 


MIDDLE. 


MODKinr. 


behflRs 


behest 


behest 


behest 


wr^tan 


wrest 


wrest 


rest 


g^t 


gest 


guest 


gest 


b^(t)8t 


best 


1004 best 


best 


w^sp 


wasp 


wasp 


wosp 


ibhe 


ever 


ever 


eyor 


^fese 


^^vz 


eaves 


iivz 


(ic) hJfe 


h^^v 


1008 heave 


hiiv 


hdfig 


h^^vi 


heavy 


hevi 


^f!; 


eft 


eflfsooM) 
bereft 


eft 


bereafod 


bereft 


bereft 


gelsefed 


left 


1012 Ufi 


left 


%£em 


^em 


them 


%em 


Bt^mn 


stem 


stem 


stem 


England 


ecgland 


England 


ingbnd 


^nglisc 


english 


1016 JEnglish 


inglish 


Bengali 


sinj 


singe 


sinj 


*l^g^ 


lengj? 


length 


lengj? 


str^ng^o 


streng}» 


strength 


streng]? 


lll^^c6 


line 


1020 link 


lino 


]7^iicaii {8M 


fyncan) 






Bi^nc 


stench 


stench 


stench 


w^ncle 


wench 


wench 


wench 


fr^ncisc 


firench 


French 


french 


cw^ncan 


cwench 


1024 quench 


cwench 


dr^noan 


drench 


drench 


drench 


b^nc 


bench 


bench 


bench 


h^nne 


hen 


hm 


hen 


Isenan 


lend 


1028 lend 


lend 


w^nian 


w^^ 


wean 


wiin 


w^nn 


wen 


wen 


wen 


f^nn 


fen 


fen 


fen 


mSnn 


men 


1032 men 


men 


c^nnan 


cen 


lien 


cen 


dena 


deH 


am 


den 



a({e ea ei), i, ^(eo), ^, e, S, ea, e5, u, a. 
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e {continued). 


■ 


OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




MODSfiar. 


pdning 


peni 




penny 


peni 


clSnsiaii 


fddnz 


1036 


cleanse 


denz 


dnde 


end 




end 


end 


geh^nde 


bandi 




\handy 


baendi 


hr^ndan 


Tend 




rend 


rend 


s^ndan 


Bend 


1040 


Bend 


send 


sp^ndan 


spend 




spend 


spend 


w^ndan 


wend 




wend 


wend 


b^ndan 


bend 




lend 


bend 


bl^ndan 


blend 


1044 


blend 


blend 


branded 


rent 




rent 


rent 


Wn(c)tea 


lent 




lent 


lent 


send^ 


sent 




sent 


sent 


spdnded 


spent 


1048 


spent 


spent 


winded 


went 




went 


went 


bonded 


bent 




lent 


bent 


Smyrie 


emberz 




embers 


embaaz 


t^mese 


(temz) 


1052 


Thames 


temz 


dmtig 


empti 




empty 


em(p)ti 


^ge 


au 




awe 


hh 


^cg 


ej 




edge 


©J 


^gN. 


eg 


1056 


m 


eg 


bege 


bej 




hedge 


bej 


l^gan 


lai 




lay 


161 


l^gN. 


leg 




leg 


leg 


s^cgan 


sai 


1060 


say 


86i 


B^g 


sej 




sedge 


sej 


w^cg 


wej 




wedge 


wej 


dglan 


ail 




ail 


6il 


^ce 


aacb 


1064 


ache 


6io 


r^cenian 


recon 




reckon 


rec9n 


bl^ce (adf.) 


mo 




leak 


liic 


str^cau 


strecb 




stretch 


Btrech 


wr^cca 


wrecb 


1068 


wretch 


recb 


f^cau 


fech 




fetch 


feeb 


bn^cca 


nee 




neck 


nee 
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HISTORY OF BMOLISH SOtmDS. 









^ {eonttnued). 






OLD. 


.• 


MIDDLE. 




modekk 




abrMdan 




rid 




rid 


rid 




geleeded 




led 


1072 


led 


led 




sUde 




Bt^M 




stead 


sted 




w^dd 




wed 




to toed 


wed 




b^dd 




bed 




bed 


bed 




l^ttan 
iStan 


! 


let 


1076 


let 


let 




saltan 
ges^ted 


• 


set 




set 


set 




wSt {adf,) 




wet 




wet 


wet 




hw^ttan 




whet 




whet 


whet 




n^tt 




net 


1080 


net 


net 




n^tele 




netl 




nettle 


netl 




m^te 




m^^t 




meat 


miit 




c^tel 




cetl 




kettle 


ceU 




b^tera 




beter 


1084 


better 


beter 




^bbian 




eb 




ebb 


eb 




w^bb 




web 




web 


web 




n^bb 




nib 




nib 


nib 





st^ppaa 



step 



1088 step 



step 



hs 


h66 


le 


hii 


}e 


^66 


th 


^ii 


we 


w66 


we 


wu 


me 


m66 


1092 me 


mu 


ge 


y66 
hiih 


ye 


• • 
yu 


heh 


high 


hai 


neh 


niih 


nigh 


nai 


her 


h6^r 


1096 here 


hiar 


geheran 


? h^^r (66) hear 


liier 


weng 


?w^eri 


(66) weary 


wieri 



hercnian 



h^^rcen 



hearhen 



haecea 



a(8B ea ei), i, ^(eo), ^, S, S, ea, eo, u, o. 
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iir 







e {oonUnued)> 




oldJ 


HIDDLB. 




MODBBK. 


geherde 


hdSrd 


1100 


heard 


h99d 


hel 


he^l 




heel 


hia 


Btel 


Bt661 




steel 


Btiil 


felan 


£§61 




feel 


fill 


cele 


chil 


1104 


chill 


chil 


? cnela N. 


cne61 




kneel 


niil 


sme^e {under o) 










te^ 


te6> 




teeth 


tii> 


brewer {under 6) 










gelefan 


bel6ev 




believe 


beliiv 


slefe 


sl6ev 


1108 


sleeve 


Bliiv 


defan 


diiv 




dive 


dalY 


fefS {under 6) 










heng {pret.) {under e) 








scene 


8h66n 




sheen 


shiin 


wenan 


w6en 


1112 


ween 


wiin 


grene 


gr6en 




green 


griin 


cene 


ceen 




keen 


ciin 


cwen 


cw^en 




queen 


cwiin 


ten 


ten 


1116 


ten 


ten 


treotene 
ben {under a) 


]?irt6en 




thirteen 


^aetiin 










geseman 


s^em 




seem 


fiiiirr 


deman 


d^^m 




deem 


diim 


temaa 


t6em 


1120 


teem 


tiim 


bremel {under e) 










ege (=ea) 


• •» 
ei, u 




eye 


ai • 


heg 


hai 




hay 


h6i 


sloBg N. 


Blii 




sly 


fllai 


tegan 


til 


1124 


tie 


tai 


ecan 


66c 




ek$ 




rec (=ea) 


r^6c 




reek 


riic 


hrec (=ea) 


ric 




rick 


ric 


recan 


rec 


1128 


reck 


reo 


lee (=ea) 


166c 




leek 


liic 
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e {continued). 






OliD. 


MIDDU 


s. 


MODSBN.' 




secan 


B6eo 


seek 


siio 




cec (s»ea) 


ch^ 


e%eek 


chiic 




bece 


b^6cli 


1132 beech 


biich 




breo 


breech 


breech 


bnicb 




next {under 6) 










becnian {under 6) 




■ 






hedan 


h6ed 


heed 


hiid 




redan 


r^^d (^e) 


read 


riid 




Bteda 


8t6ed 


1136 steed 


stiid 




sped 


sp^ed . 


speed 


spiid 




fed an 


fe6d 


feed 


fiid 




f eded {under e) 




w 






ned 


n66d 


need 


niid 




med 


m6ed 


1140 meed 


miid 




gled 


gle6d 


gleed 


gliid 




oreda 


cr66d 


creed 


criid 




bredan 


bre6d 


breed 


briid 




bledan 


bleM 


1144 bUed 


bliid 




let {under 6) 










Bw5te 


sw6et 


sweet 


Bwiit 




Bcet (s«eSl) 


Bb6et 


sheet 


shiit 




fet 


feet 


feet 


fiit 




gemetan 


m66t 


1148 meet 


miit 




gretan 


gr66t 


greet 


griit 




betel 


b66tt 


beetle 


biitl 




bletsian {under ^) 










BtSp (»ea) 
stepel 


Bt66p 


steep 


stiip 




st66pl 


1152 Steele 


stiipl 




"wepan 


w66p 


weep 


wiip 


1 


cepan 


c66p 


keep 


clip 




crepel 


oripl 


cripple 


cripl 




depan(Mtfdyppan] 


)dip 


1156 dip 


dip 




*dep^ {under 6) 











a(8e ea ei), i, 6(eo), h^ e, S, ea, eo, u, o. 
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U9 



(46). 



OXP. 



MIDDLE. 



MODEBK. 



J?«er 

wffiron 

hwJer 

fSr 

bs&r 



?hair 

wh^er 
?be6r 



hair 
there 
were 
1160 where 
fear 
bier . 



l&tan {under ^) 
strSt 



8tr66t 



I^M# 



h^ar 

wh^ar 

fiar 

biar 



SI 


661 




eel 


iil 




? gessglig 


sili 


1164 


silly 


Etili 




mcel 


md^l 




meal 


mill 




brse^ 


br^^> 




breath 


brej? 




*br8l^an 


br^^« 




breathe 


brii^ 




csese 


clie6z 


1168 


cheese 


chiiz 




Sfen 


^ven 




even 


iivn 




eemette (un(^ 


a) 




• 






wSg 


waav 




wave 


w6iv 




\7Sgan 


weih 




weigh 


w6i 




hwseg 


whei 


1172 


whey 


wh6i 




hn»gan 


neih 




neigh 


ii6i 




grffig 


grai, grei 




gray, gr$tf 


gr6i 




cSge 


cei 




ley 


GU 




♦Wffig^ 


weiht 


1176 


weight 


w6it 
liicli 




Isece 


16ecli 




leech 




Bpreec 


speecli 




speech 


spiich 




>r§Bd 


>r^M 




thread 


Jred 




wSd 


w66dz 


1180 


weeds 


wiidz 




sSd 


86M 




seed 


siid 




grffidig 


gr66di 




greedy 


gnidi 




d^ 


d^ed 




deed 


diid 




ondrSdan 


dr^M 


1184 


dread 


dred 




nSdl 


B66dl 




needU 


niidl 





striit 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



blffitan 



8e(a^6) (cotUmued). 

MIDDLB. KODXBir. 

imt 1188 bleat bliit 



Bwsepan 

BcSp 

"wsepen 

elsepte {under 6) 



8le6p 
sw^p 
. 8h66p 



sleep 


sliip 


sweep 


Bwup 


sheep 


Bhiip 


1192 iceapan 


wepan 



(-44). 



bS 



bS^ 



tsehte {under a) 



«0a 



611 



rSran 

Merest (une^ ^) 

hSlan 

>r8BlN. 

dsel 

£lo {under c) 



reer 



rear 



l^ral 



1196 heal 
thrall 
deal 

health 



liar 



hiil 
diil 
hel> 



hse^en 



h^^^en 1200 heathen 



liii%9ii 



BC&% 



Bh^^J? 
wr^ef 
br^^> 
br^^^ 



sheath 
wreath 
breath 
1204 ^^aM^ 



behe&s {under &) 
i^9C '{under ^) 



^tf^tf 



Bhiib 

••1 
nip 

brej^ 

brii^ 



tiiz 



a(8B ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^, e, se, ea, eo, u, o. 
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OLD. 



a5(=^^) {continued). 

ICIDDLB. 



li&stan {under a^ 
wreestan {under e) 



IsSwed 



leud 



hwd 



MODERN. 



lyuud 



Isefan l^Sv 

hlffifdige {under a) 
Sfre {under h) 

gelffifed {under h) 



leave 



hseto 

sSti IT. 

Bweet 

Bpeette {under a) 

hwalte 

wset {under h) 

f»tt {under a) 



BW^^t 



sweat 



wh^^t 1224 tr^^a^ 



liiv 



senig («n(^ a) 
iSnan {under ^) 
hlSne 


l^^n 


1208 lean 


liin 




cleene 


d^^n 


clean 


cliin 




m&nan 


m^^n 


' mean 


miin 




gemsene 


xn^^n 


mean 


miin 




aemyrie {under ^) 
J^Sm {under ^) 


clslg 


clai 


1212 clay 


cl^i 




8e(l)o 


^^cb 


each 


iich 




reecan 


r^^ch 


reach 


riich 




tsecan 


t^^ch 


teach 


tiich 




blSc(=a) 


bl^^ 


1216 bleak 


bliio 




bisecan 


bl^^ch 


bleach 


bliich 




rSdan 


r^^d 


read 


riid 




Isedan 


l^^d 


lead 


liid 




gel8eded(ww(^^) 










*bri&d« 


br^M> 


1220 breadth 


bredf 





hiit 
siit 
Bwet 

whiit 
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UISTOST OF BNGUSH BOUIIDS. 



eA. 



OLD. 



fle& 
gea 
cea 



MIDDLE. 



r chuuh 



Jha 
yea 
ehouffh 



KODXBir. 



flii 



Beam 

steam 

stream 

gleam 

dream 



B^6m 

st^^m 

str^^m 

gl^^m 

dr^^m 



seam 
steam 
stream 
1256 ffleam 
dream 



yei 
chef 



J^eah 


^hhuh 


1228 


though 


^6u 


eare 


^hr 




ear 


i9r 


forsearian 


B^h 




sear 


Bi9r 


near 


n^^r 




near 


niar 


gear 


y^^r 


1232 


year 


yiar 


tear 


t^^r 




tear 


tier 


dea^ 


dd^> 




death 


de> 


ceas 


chhhz 




chose 


chouz 


east 


^^t 


1236 


east 


list 


eastre 


^^ster 




easter 


lister 


heawan 


hen 




hew 


hyuu . 


hreaw 


ran 




raw 


r66 


Jeaw 


J^u 


1240 


thew 


Jynu 
slou 


sleaw 


BLhhn 




slow 


Bceawian 


shbbu (eu) 


show (shew) 


shou 


screawa 


shreu 




shrew 


shruu 


streaw 


strau 


1244 


straw 


strhh 


streawian 


Btreu 




strew 


strau 


feawa 


feu 




few 


fyuu 


deaw 


deu 




dew 


dyuu 


breaw {see bru) 










heafod (under d) 










bereafian 


berS^v 


1248 


bereave 


beriiv 


leaf 


mt 




leaf 


liif 


Bceaf 


sh^^f 




sheaf 


shiif 


deaf 


dS^f 




deaf 


def 


bean 


b^^n 


1252 


bean 


biin 



sum 

stiim 

striim 

gliim 

driim 
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OLI>< 



eh (eontinued). 

MIDDLE. 



team 
beam 



t^^m 
b^^m 



team 
beam 



MODERK. 



tiim 
biim 



eage {under e) 
fleag 



flea 



1260 Jlew 



fluu 



hreao (under e) 
leac (under e) 
ceao (under e) 
beacen 



bdScon 



beacon 



biicon 



hea(fo)d 
read 


h^^d 
r^M 




head 
red 


hed 
red 




lead 


UM 


1264 


lead 


led 




Bceadan 


shed 




shed 


shed 




Bcreadian 


shred 




shred 


shred 




nead (under e) 
dead 


dSM 


' 


dead 


ded 




bread 


br^^ 


1268 


bread 


bred 




sceat (under 6) 
sceat (pret) 
neat 








* 




fshot 
n^^t 




shot 
neat 


shot 
niit 




great 
beatan 


gr^^t 
b^^t 


1272 


great 
beat 


gr6it 
biit 




heap 
hleapan 
steap (under e) 
ceap (eube,) 
ceapman 


h^^p 
hl^^p 

ch^Sp (adf,) 
chapman 1276 


heap 
leap 

cheap 
chapman 


hiip 
liip 

chiip 
chsBpman 





creap (pret.) fcrept 



cr^t 



crept 



ell. 



Jreo 

seon (vb.) 
seo 
feo(h) 



>r^ 


thrte 


frii 




tee 


su 


Bh66 


1280 the 


shii 


fg6 


fi» 


fii 
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HISIOBT OF BNOUSH SOUNDS. 





e6 (c(mimu&d)p 






OLD* 


lODDLB. 


KODIIRir. 




fireo 


fr66 


free 


frii 




fleo 


fl66 


flee 


flii 




gleo 


gl66 


1284 glee 


glii 




beo (vh,) 


b66 


he 


bii 




beo {suhs,) 


b6^ 


bee 


bii 




teSh 
nreoh 


>iih 


thigh 


I'ai 




rauh 


1288 rough 


vd 




leoht (under 6) 




• 






hleor 


Mt 


her 


liar 




deor 


deer 


deer 


diar 




deore 


d^^r (^6) 


dear 


diar 




deorling 


darling 


1292 darling 


daaling 




dreorig 


dr^^ri 


dreary 


driari 




beor 


b^r 


heer 


biar 




feor^a 


four]? 


fourth 


f63> 




hweol 


wli6^1 


1296 wheel 


whiil 




?geol 


? 


yule 


ynnl 




ceol 


c^el 


keel 


ciil 




heold (under 6) 











seo^an 
geo(g)u«| 



seethe 



yuuj? 1300 youth 



Bii% 
yuuj? 



forleosan 


(looz) 


lose 


luuz 


freosan 


freez 


freeu 


friiz 


fleose 


flees 


fleece 


fliis 


ceosan 


cbooz 


1304 choose 


chuuz 


breost 


br^^st 


breast 


brest 


eow (pron,) 


yuu 


you 


yuu 


eow 


yen 


yew 


yuu 


eowe 


en 


1308 ewe 


yuu 


hreowan 


reu 


rue(rew) 


run 


seowian 


sen 


sew 


86u 


hleow 


166 


lee 


lii 


feSwer 


four 


1312 four 


fbar 
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ed {iionUnu^. 






OLD* 


MIDDLE. 


MODBRir. 




feowertig 


forti 


JMy 


fbati 




greow (pret) 


greu 


grew 


gran 




ce5wan 


cheu 


ehew 


chuu 




cre5w (pret,) 


creu 


1816 crew 


crau 




cneow {pret) 


cneu 


knew 


nyuu 




cneow {suhs.) 


cn^ 


knee 


• • 

nil 




treow 


tre6 


tree 


trii 




treowe 


treu 


1320 true {trew) 


trau 




breowan 


breu 


brew 


bruu 




bleow {preL) 


bleu 


hlew 


bluu 




hreow^ 


ryy> 


ruth 


run]? 




ireow^ 


U>y> 


1324 truth 


truuj? 




leof 


(1660 


lief 


liif 




J? eof 


(>66f) 


thi0f 


>iif 




eleofan 


cleev 


cleave 


cliiv 




dedfol 


devil 


1328 dm)il 


devl 




geong 


ynng 


young 


yong 




betweonan 


betw66n 


between 


betwiin 




*^ebedii{partic.) 


been 


been 


biin 




feond 


(f6end) 


1332 fiend 


fiind 




freond 


(fre6nd) 


friend 


frend 




miuc IT. 


m^ec 


meek 


miic 




leogan 


lii 


He 


lai 




fleoga 


flii 


1336 fig 


flai 




geogu^ 


yuuf 


youth 


yuuf 




hreod 


r^6d 


reed 


riid 




weod 


w66d 


weed 


wild 




neod 


n66d 


1340 need 


niid 




beodan 


bid 


bid 


bid 




Bceotan 


Bhoot 


shoot 


shunt 




fleot 


fle6t 


fieet 


fliit 




beot (pari.) 


beet 


1344 beat 


biit 





beop froaej 



hip 



hip 



hip 
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HISTOBY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



hleop (pret.) 
sweop {pret,) 
weop {pret») 
creopan. 
deop 



eo {eontinued), 

MIDDLB* 



■ lept 

■ swept 
•wept 

cr66p 
d6ep 



lept 
9wept 
1848 wept 
weep 
deep 



MODBBK. 



lept 

swept 

wept 

criip 

diip 



dura 



(duur) 



door 



Hhht 



]?urh 1 
furh 


j?ruuh 
Jwruh 
fiiru 


1852 


through 

thorough 

furrow 


Jruu 
para 
ferou 


crulla IT. 


ciurl 




curl 


C99l 


wur^ 
turgor 


wurj? 
farmer 


1856 


worth 
further 


woo]? 
fearer 


)?unresd8Bg 
curs 


J^ursdai 
curs 




Thursday 
euree 


]79azdi 
caes 


turf 


turf 


1860 


turf 


taaf 


mumian 


muum 




mourn 


m^n 


wurm 


wurm 




worm 


waaxu 


burg 


?boru 




borough 


bare 


wurcan 


wuro 


1864 


work 


waac 


Bwurd 


swurd 




eword 


siiad 


wull 

fuU 

crulla tender r) 

bulluoa 


? wuul (u) 
fiill 

buloc 1868 


wool 
fuU 

hullock 


wul 
ful 

bulao 



&(sB ea ei), 1, ^eo), i, S, £5, eft, eo, u, a 
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OLD* 



wulf 
sculdor 



MIDDLE. 



wulf 
shuulder 



{continued). 



wolf 
shoulder 



MODBBir. 



hunig huni 

]?unor J'under 

8unu Bun 

sunne sun 

scunian shun 

spunnen spun 

gewunnen wun 

nunne nun 
mvLxmo^underno) 

cunnan cuning 

dunn dun 

tunne tun 

under under 



honeg 
IS92 thunder 

son 

sun 

shun 
1396 ymn 

won 

nun 

cunning 
1400 dun 
tun 
under 



wulf 
Bh6uld0r 



us 


us 




us 


OS 




husbonda 


huzband 


1372 


husband 


hazband 




tUBO 


tuso 




tush 


tasc 




bua sic N. 


bUBG 




husk 


base 




rust 


rust 




rust 


rost 




lust 


lust 


1376 


lust 


lost 




gust N. 
dust 


gust 
dust 




gust 
dust 


g9st 
dsst 




lufu 


luv 




love 


lav 




^ndluA>n 


eleven 


1380 


eleven 


eleven 




scu&n 


shuv 




shove 


shav 




dufe 


duv 




dove 


dav 




bubfifan 


abuv 




above 


ebav 




hunger 


hunger 


1384 


hunger 


hangar 




sungen 


sung 




sung 


sang 




wrungen 

clungen 

tunge 


wrung 

clung 

tung 


1388 


wrung 

clung 

torque 


rang 

dang 

tang 




munuc 


mnnc 




monk 


mano 




druncen 


drunc 




drunk 


dranc 





hani 

]?andar 

Ban 

Ban 

Bhan 

span 

wan 

nan 

caning 
dan 
tan 
endar 
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BISTORT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



{c(mtinued). 



OLD. 


lODDLB. 




MODBBir. 




hand 


hnnnd 




Aotmi 


hannd 




hundred 


hundred 


1404 


hundred 


hendred 




Bund (mlB,) 1 
gesund (a^,) ) 
sunder 


Bunnd 
sunder 




sound 
iunder 


saund 
sender 




wund 


wuund 




wound 


wuund 




gewunden 


wuund 


1408 


wound 


waund 




wundor 


wunder 




wonder 


wender 




funden 


fuund 




found 


faund 




grund 

grunden 

bunden 


gruund 
gruund 
buund 


1412 


ground 
ground 
bound 


graund 
graund 
baund 




pund 


puund 




pound 


paund 




huntian 


hunt 




hunt 


hent 




stunt (^'0 


stunt 


1416 


to stunt 


stent 




?munt 


muunt 




mount 


maunt 




w 

]?uma 


]?umb 




thumb 


]?em 




sum 


sum 




some 


sem 




sumor 


Burner 


1420 


summer 


semer 




swummen 


swum 




swum 


swem 




slumerian 


slumber 




slumber 


slember 




guma 


gruum 




groom 


gru(u)m 




cuman 


cum 


1424 


come 


cem 




crume 


crumb 




crumb 


crem 




dumb 


dumb 




dumb 


dem 




ngglig N. 


ugli 




ugly 


egli 




8UgU 


suu 


1428 


sow 


sau 




fugol 


fuul 




fowl 


faul 




cnucian 


cnoc 




"knock 


noc 




cnucel 


cnud 




knuckle 


necl 




bucca 


buo 


1432 


buck 


bee 




pluccian 


pluc 




pluck 


plec 




wudu 


? wuud (i 
nut 





wood 


wud 




hnutu 




nut 


net 




gutt 


gut 


1486 


gut 


get 
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(eantinuei). 



OLD. 


MIDDLE. 




MODERN. 


buton 


but 


hut 


bat 


butere 


buter 


hutter 


batar 


? putta N. 


put 


put 


put 


upp 


up 1440 


up 


ep 


hup 


hip 


hip 


hip 


supan 


0up 


sup 


sap 


cuppa 


cup 


cup 


cap 



hu 


huu 


1444 


how 


hau 




^u 


^uu 




thou 


^au 




nu 


nuu 




now 


nau 




cu 


cuu 




cow 


cau 




bru 


bruu 


1448 


hrow 


brau 




ure 


uur 




our 


auar 




sur 


suur 




sour 


sauar 




scur 


shuuer 




shower 


shauar 




bur 


buuer 


1452 


hower 


bauar 




gebur 


rbuur) 




hoor 


buar 




(iieah)gebur 


(neih)buur 


{ne%gh)hour 


(n6i)bar 




ule 


nul 




owl 


aul 




lul 


fuul 


1456 


foul 


faul 




BU^ 


suuj? 




south 


sauj? 




mii^ 


muu]^ 




mouth 


mau]? 




uncu^ 


uncuuj? 




uncouth 


ancuu]^ 




cu^e 


cuu(l)d 


1460 


could 


cud 




bu^N. 


(buu» 




hooth 


buu]? 




us {under u) 












bus 


huus 




house 


haus 




lus 


luus 




hme 


laus 




]^usend 


J^uuzend 


1464 


thousand 


J^auzand 




mus* 


muus 




mouse 


maus 




scufan {^under u) 












dufe {under u) 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



{continued). 



OLD. 



MIDDLB. 



MODBBM. 



onbufdn (under u) 



8cunian(wn(foru) 
dun 


duon 




down 


daun 


tua 


tnun 




town 


taun 


brun 


bniun 


1468 


hrown 


brann 


Juma {under u) 










rum 


(suum) 




room 


ruum 


rug 
bugan 


ruuh 
buu 




rough 
how 


raf 
ban 


sucan {under u) 
brucan 


(bruuo) 


1472 


brook 


bruc 


uder {under u) 
hlud 


luud 




loud 


laud 


scrud 


shruud 




shroud 


shraud 


crud 


cruud 




crowd 


craud 


clud 


cluud 


1476 


cloud 


claud 


ut 


uut 




out 


aut 


uterlice {under u) 

lutan 

clut 


luut 
duut 




lout (subst.) 
clout 


laut 
claut 


butan {under u) 
prut 


pruud 


1480 


proud 


praud 



supan {under u) 



d. 



cohli(ett)an 

sohte 
wrohte 
dob tor 
bohte 
brohte 



couL 



cough 



cof 



souht 


sought 


Boht 


wrouht 


wrought 


root 


dauhter 


1484 daughter 


d66tar 


b6uht 


bought 


bbbt 


brbuht 


brought 


broot 
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OLD. 

for 

beforan 

boriaa 

woruld 

for6 

nor^ 

mor^or 

hors 

forst {under st) 

dorste 

borsten 

horn 

forlor(e)ii 

J^orn 

swor(e)n 

Bcor(e)ii 

mor(ge)niDg 

com 

tor(e)n 

bor(e)ii 

storm 
forma 

Borg 

morgen 

borgian 

store 

hord 
word 
ford 
bord 

scort 
port 



o (continued), 

MIDDLE. 



MODEBN. 



for 

bef66r 

b66r 

wurld 

forj? 
nor]? 
murder 

hors 

durst 
burst 

horn 

forlorn 

]?om 

sworn 

shorn 

morning 

com 

torn 

bom 

storm 
former 

som 

morn 

boru 

store 

hbbrd 
word 
ford 
bb6rd 

short 
port 



for 
1488 before 
bore 

world 

forth 
1492 north 

murder {th) 

horse 

durst 
1496 burst 

horn 

forlorn 

thorn 
1500 sworn 

shorn 

morning 

corn 
1504 torn 

born{e) 

storm 
former 

1508 sorrow 
morrow 
borrow 

stork 

1512 hoard 
word 
ford 
board 

1516 short 
port 



bef66r 
b66r 

waold 

f6o> 
noaj? 
moddar 

boas 

ddsst 
bdast 

hban 

fosloan 

J^b^n 

swban 

shoon 

mbaning 

cban 

toan 

bban 

stbam 
foamor 

sorou 

morou 

boron 

stbao 

hbad 
waad 
foad 
bbad 

sh&at 
pbat 



hoi 
holh 



hhbl 
holu 



hole 
hollow 



h6ul 
holou 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 





^ {continued). 




OLB. 


MIDDLE. 


XODEBN. 


holegn 


holi 


1520 holly 


hoH 


>ol 


Jbbl 


thole{pin) 


>6ul 


swollen 


swolen 


swollen 


swonln 


scolu 


sbbbl 


shoal 


shoul 


stolen 


stbolen 


1524 stolen 


stouln 


fola 


fb61 


foal 


foul 


col 


ch6l 


coal 


coul 


cnoll 


cnol 


knoll 


noul 


dol 


dul 


1528 dull 


del 


toll 


tol 


toll 


toul 


bolla 


boul 


bowl 


boul 


bolster. 


bolster 


holster 


boulstor 


folgian 


folu 


1532 follow 


folou 


wolcen 


welcin 


welkin 


welcin 


folc 


folc 


folk 


fouc 


scolds 


? shuuld 


should 


shud 


molds 


mould 


1536 mould 


mould 


wolds 


?wuuld 


would 


wud 


gold 


gold 


gold 


gould 


bolt 


bolt 


holt 


boult 


fro^a K 


fro}7 


1540 froth 


frh{h)h 
mb(6)> 
br5b> 


mo^^s 


mo]? 


moth 


bro^ 


bro)? 


broth 


Loss 


hhoz 


hose 


houz 


♦gefrosen 


frbbzen 


1544 frozen 


frouzn 


nosu 


nbbz 


nose 


nouz 


♦gecosen 


cbbbzen 


chosen 


chouzn 


cross N. 


cross 


cross 


cros 


blosma 


blosom 


1548 blossom 


blosam 


gosling 


gosling 


gosling 


gozling 


frost 


frost 


frost 


frost 


« 1 


ov 


of 


ov 


of 


. 1552 off 


of 


ofen 


? bbven 


oven 


evn 
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OLD. 



ofifrian 
ofer 
scofel 
clofen 

oft 

loffcN. 

softe 



looc 

8000 

smooG 

smoca 

stooc 

♦gesprocen 

flocc 

geoG 



A {continued). 

MIDDLE. 



MODEBN. 



ofer 



oover 



over 

?8hc>6Tel 1556 shovel 
clboven cloven 



oft 

loft 

soft 



oft 
loft 
1560 soft 



loc 

800 

smoG 

8mb6o 

etoo 

spbboen 

floo 

yhho 



lock 
1580 sock 
smoek 
smok& 
stock 
1584 spoken 
flock 
yoke 



ofor 
ouvor 
shovl 
clouvn 

oft 

loft 

soft 



Ibng 


long 


long 


long 


?r6ng 


?rong 


throng 


?rong 


)whng 


?ong 


thong 


>ong 


song fsubs,} 


song 


1564 song 


song 


string 


strong 


strong 


strong 


wrong 


wrong 


wrong 


rong 


mbngere 


monger 


(u) monger 


mongor 


ongembng 


among 


(u)1568 among 


omong 


tonge 


tongz 


tongs 


tongz 


hn 


on 


on 


on 


bbnd 


bond 


bond 


bond 


irhm 


from 


1572 from 


from 


wbmb 


(woom 


b) toomh 


wuum 


comb 


c66mb 


comb 


coum 


frocga 


frog 


frog 


frog 


trog 


trouh 


1576 trough 


tr6f 


boga 


boa 


low 


bou 


flog(e)a 


flom 


flown 


floun 



loc 

soc 

smoc 

smouo 

stoc 

spoucon 

floe 

youc 
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HISTOBT OF ENGLISH SOUKDS. 



OLD. 



COCC 

coccel 
crocc 
cnocian 
brooen 

oxa 
fox 



<i (eontinued), 

MIDDLE. 



MODEBir. 



COC 

cocl 
croc 

CDOC 

br5{>cen 

OX 

fox 



eoek 
1588 cockle 

crock{ery) 

knock 

hroken 

1592 ox 
fox 



COC 

cod 

croc(9ri) 
noc 
broucan 

ox 
fox 



rod 


rod 


rod 


rod 


Boden 


Boden 


sodden 


sodn 


gescod 


shod 


1596 shod 


shod 


fodor 


foder 


fodder 


fodar 


god 


god 


god 


god 


coJd 


cod 


cod 


cod 


troden 


troden 


1600 trodden 


trodn 


bodian 


bbbd 


bode 


b6ud 


bodig 


bodi 


body 


bodi 


rotian 


rot 


rot 


rot 


hlot 


lot 


1604 lot 


lot 


Jrotu 


>r«)t 


throat 


Jrout 


(ge)8cot 


Bhot 


shot 


shot 


Scotland 


Scotland 


Scotland 


Scotland 


flotian 


fl66t 


1608 float 


flout 


mot 


m65t 


mote 


mout 


cot 


cot 


cot 


cot 


cnotta 


cnot 


knot 


not 


botm 


botom 


1612 bottom 


botom 


loppestre 


lobster 


lobster 


lobstar 



open 


55pen 




open 




oupan 


hoppian 


hop 




hop 




hop 


hopa 


h65p 




1616 hope 




houp 


Bop 


sop 




sop 




sop 


Btoppian 


stop 




stop 




stop 


(attor)coppa 


cob(web) 


cob{weh) 


cob(web) 


cropp 


crop 




1620 crop 




crop 


dropa 


drop 




drop 




drop 


topp 


top 




top 




top 
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OLD* 



MIDDLE. 



MODEBM. 



SCO 

do 
to 



(shoo) 

(d66) 

too 



shoe 
1624 do 

toOf to 



hof (pret,) 
hof fmbsj 
behofian 
grof fsuhsj 
gl6f 



(li66v) 
h66f ^ 
(behoov) 
groov 
(gloov) 



hov$ 
hoof 
behove 
1652 groove 
glove 



shuu 

duu 

tuu 



toh twnh 
? sohte, etc. {under o) 


tough 


tef 




hor 

swor 

flor 


{w)hh6r 

swoor 

fl66r 


whore 
1628 swore 
floor 


h66r 
Bw65r 




mor 


moor 


moor 


muar 




stol 

col 

t5l 


stool 

cool 

t661 


stool 
1632 cool 
tool 


stnul 

cuul 

tuul 




o^er 

BO^ 

*8in5^e 
*(he) d6« 
to« 
broker 


(oo^er) 

s66J7^ 

smoo^ 

d66> 

toob 

(brooder) 


other 
sooth 
1636 smooth 
doth 
tooth 
brother 


e^ar 

Bau]? 

srnuu^ 

d8> 

tuu)? 

bra%ar 




gos 


gOOB 


1640 goose 


guns 




gosling {under 


0) 








bosm 
blosma {under 


(boozam) 
o) 


bosom 


buzam 




hrost 
moste 


roost 
must 


roost 
must 


must 
mast 




rowan 

hl5wan 

flowan 


rou 
16a 
fl6u 


1644 row 

low 

flow 


rou 
lou 
fl6a 




growan 
blowan 


grou 
blou 


grow 
1648 blow 


grou 
blou 





houv 
huuf 

behuuv (6u) 
gruuv 
glav 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS, 



OLD. 



o (continued). 

MIDDLE. 



MODERN. 



Bofte {under o) 



Bona 


soon 




soon 


SllUTI 


spon N. ? 


spoon 




spoon 


spuun 


Hon 


noon 


1656 


noon 


nuun 


m5na 


moon 




moon 


muun 


mona^ 


(moono)?) 




tnoneth, month 


man]? 


monandseg 


Tmoondai' 
(doon) 


) 


Monday 


mandi 


gedon 


1660 


done 


dan 


bon N. 


boon 




boon 


buun 


goma 


gum 




gum 


gam 


glom 


gloom 




gloom 


gluum > 


dom 


doom 


1664 


doom 


duum 


brom 


broom 




broom 


bruum 


bloma 


bloom 




bloom 


bluom 


slog 


sleu 




slew 


sluu 


wSgian 


w66 


1668 


woo 


wuu 


genog 


enuuh 




enough 


enaf 


drog 


dreu 




drew 


drua 


bog 


buuh 




bough 


ban 


plog N. 


pluuh 


1672 


plough 


plan 


Wo 


hooc 




hook 


huo 


hroo 


rooo 




rook 


rue 


locian 


I660 




look 


luo 


BCOC 


shooc 


1676 


shook 


shuc 


wSc 


(awooc) 




awoke 


9w6uc 


coo 


cooc 




cook 


cue 


croc N. 


crooc 




crook 


cruc 


t5c 


tooc 


1680 


took 


tuc 


boc 


booo 




book 


buc 


br5o 


brooo 




brook 


bruo 



bod bood 

-, ( rood 

^ \ rod 

gescod {under 0) 



stod 

foda 

f5dor (under o) 

flod 

mod 



stood 
f66d 

flood 
mood 



hood 
1684 rood 
rod 

stood 
food 

1688 flood 
mood 



hud 

ruud 

rod 

stud 
fUud 

flad 
muud 



a(8B ea ei), i, e(eo), ^, e, ce, ea, eo, u, 0. 
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o {continued). 




OLD* 


MIDDLE. 


MODEBN. 


modor 
god 
blod 
brod 


(mooter) motlier 
good good 
blood 1692 bhod 
brood brood 


ma^ar 
gud 
blad 
bruud 


wodnesdseg 


wednesdai Wednesday 


we(d)nzdi 


rotN. 

fot 

bot 


root root 
foot 1696 foot 
boot boot 


mat 

fut 

buut 



hwopan 



whoop 



whoop 



huup 







Addenda. 




mearg 


maru 




ma/rrow 


mserou 


cealc 


chalc 


1700 


chalk 


cho6c 


hsesel 


haazel 




hazel 


h6izl 


sceanc 


shanc 




shank 


shsBno 


W8Bg(e)n 1 


wagon 
wain 


1704 


waggon 
wain 


wsegan 
w6in 


dragen 


draun 




drawn 


droon 


?gagn 


gain 




gain 


g6in 


88BOC 


sac 




sack 


88BC 


sleac 


slac 


1708 


slack 


sleec 


waecce 


wacb 




watch 


wocb 


gemaca 


maat 




mate 


m6it 


eaxl 


axl 




axle 


86X1 


lator 


later 


1712 


latter 


Iseter 


gabb TS. 


gab 




gab 


gSBb 


tapor 


taaper 




taper 


t^ipar 


ar {metal) 


65r 


« 


ore 


&6r 


haligdseg 
raw 


?h56Udaj 
rbou 


1716 


holiday 
row 


holidi 
r6u 


*cnawl8Bcan 

• 


on{>{>ulej 




knowlec^e^shst.) 


nolej 


on an 


anon 




anon 


onon 



h; r, hr, 1, hi; ^, s, w, hw, f ; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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Addenda (eontinued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 


MODEHN.' 


wrist 


wnst 


1720 wrist 


rist 


hiw 
skipta 2^. 


hen 
shift 


hue (hew) 
shift 


hyuu 
shift 


wnngan 
slipor 


wnng 
sliperi 


wr%ng 
1724 slippery 


nng ^ 
sliperi 



hwlnan 



whiin 



whine 



whain 



cymel 
sypan 



ceniel 
sip 



kernel 
sip 



caanal 
sip 



fe^er 


m'^er 


1728 feather 


fe^ar 


becw^^an 


becw^^^ 


bequeathe 


becwii^ 


w6st 


west 


west 


west 


weocce 


wic 


wick 


wic 


rSdels 


ridl 


1782 riddle 


ridl 


gemeted 


met 


met 


met 


st^me 


stem 


stern 


staan 


rest 


rest 


rest 


rest 


wr^ncan 


wrench 


1736 wrench 


rench 


wrSnna 


wren 


wren 


ren 


tw^ntig 


twenti 


twenti 


twenti 



heh^o- 

steran 

ewen 



heiht 
st^6r 
cw^^n 



height 
1740 ste&r 
quean ^ 



hait 
stisr 
cwiin 



?leas 
J^reatian 



pre5st 
seoc 



}?ohte 

colt 

foster 



hrof 



Ims 

nu8]7ing 2^. 
suncen 
skum 



166s 
>r^it 



hose 
threat 



(pr66st) 
sic 



1744 priest 
siek 



]7buht thought 

colt colt 

foster 1748 foster 



r66f 



roof 



%us thus 

hustingz hustings 

snnc 1752 sunk 
scum skum 



luus 
Jret 



priist 
sic 



>{)e)t 

coult 

foster 



muf 



%as 

hestingz 
sane 
soem 



a(8B ea ei), i, 6(eo)/ ^, e, S, ea, eo^ n, o. 

^ Seems to come from cwine with a short vowels Gothic kwino. 
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ALPHABETICAL HfTDEX TO THE LISTS.* 



A {articJ) 415 
(a)bode 446 
(ajbove 1383 
ache 1064 
acorn 270 
acre 269 
adder 313 
addice 295 
adze 295 
after 152 
(a)gam 265 
ail 1063 
alder 89 
alderman 91 
ale 53 
(a)light 459 

all 54 
alms 79 

am 223 

(a)mong 169 

an {artic,) 415 

and 207 

angle (vb,) 155 

ankle 173 

anon (1719} 

answer 205 

ant 224 

anvil 206 

any 181 

ape 335 
apple 338 

arch- 36 

are 8 

(a)rise 676 

ark 35 

arm 31 

(a)rose 394 

arrow 23 

arse 22 

art i^b,) 47 

as 108 

ash {ire^ 118 

ashes 120 

ask 119 

aspen 134 

ass 109 

at 316 

ate 317 

augh t 369 

awe 1054 

awl 135 

(a)woke 1677 

axe 292 

axle (1711} 

aye 344 



Back 287 
bait 354 
bake 288 
bale 71 
balk 87 
ban 203 
band 218 
bane202 
bang 172 
bare (adj.) 19 
bare \pret.) 20 
bark Jsubs,) 41 
bark {vb,\ 865 
barley 907 
barm 858 
bam 972 
barrow 861 
bask 124 
bath 104 
bathe 105 
be 1285 
beacon 1261 
bead 949 
beam 1259 
bean 1252 
bear 838 
beard 46 
beat (inf.) 1272 
beat ipret.) 1344 
beckon 943 
bed lojq 
bee 1280 
beech 1132 
been 1331 
beer 1294 
beetle 11 50 
(be)fore 1488 
beg 928 



rbejgan 198 
(be)gii 



)gin 572 

(be^have 138 
mest looi 
jhove 165 1 

belch 88 

(be)lieve 1 107 

beU882 

bellow i^b.) 891 

bellows 993 

belly 994 

belt 998 

bench 1026 

bend 1043 

(be)neath 906 

bent 1050 

(bejqueathe (1729) 



(be^reave 1248 
(be}reft loii 
beiry 968 
besom 911 
best 1004 
better 1084 
(be^tween 1330 
(beitwixt 630 
(be)yond 925 
bid 1 341 
bidden 937 
bide 722 
bier 1162 
biglit 733 

bm484 
billow 758 
bin 570 
bind 588 
birch 864 
bird 474 
birth 74S 
bishop 511 
bit 650 
bitch 626 
bite 727 
bitter 651 
black 291 
bladder 315 
blade 314 
(chill)blain 937 
blast 133 
bleach 121 7 
bleak 1216 
bleat 1188 
bled 951 
bleed 1144 
blend 1044 
bless 909 
blew 1322 
blind 589 
bliss 508 
blithe 674 
blood 1692 
bloom 1666 
blossom 1548 
blow (wind) 407 
blow (fiintfer) 1648 
boar 383 
board 15 15 
boat 453 
bode 1601 
body 1602 
bold 97 
bolster 1531 
bolt 1539 



bond 219 
bone 424 
book 1681 
boon 1 661 
boor 1453 
boot 1697 
booth 1461 
bore {pra.) 21 
bore 1489 
bom(e) 150c 
borough 1363 
borrow 15 10 
bosom 1 641 
both 392 
bottom 1612 
bough 167 1 
bought 1485 
bound (pret.) 217 
bound [partic.) 141 3 
bow M,) 147 1 
bow \subs,) 1577 
bower 1452 
bowl 1530 
braid 938 
brain 266, 936 
brake 289 
bramble 926 
brand 220 
brass 117 
bread 1268 
breadth 1220 
break 941 
breast 1305 
breath 1166 
breathe 1 167 
bred {partic,) 950 
breech 11 33 
breed 1 143 
brethren 907 
brew 1 32 1 
bride 825 
bridge 795 
bridle 723 
bright 466 

}»ing555 
broad 447 

broke 290 

broken 1 591 

brood 1693 

brook {vb,) 1472 

brook {subs,) 16S2 

broom 1665 

broth 1542 

brother 1639 

brought i486 



Nimibers in parentheses refer to words in the Addenda. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



brow 144S 
brown 146S 
buck 1432 
build 761 
bullock 1368 
bundle 784 
burden 738 
bum 857 
burst {infin.) 848 
burst (pariic.) 1496 
bury 744 
-bury 736 
busk 1374 
busy 765 
but 1437 
butter 1438 
buy 794 
by 661 

Cake 284 
calf 78 
caU68 
callow 67 
came 235 
can 200 
candle 216 
care 16 
cart 49 
carve 849 
cast 131 
castle 132 

cat 333 ^ 
chafer 148 

chaff 147 
chalk (1700) 
chapman 1276 
cheap 1275 
cheek 1131 
cheese 1168 
chest 916 
chew 1315 
chicken 799 
chide 720 
child 493 
children 494 
chill 1 104 
(chill)blain 937 
chin 573 
choose 1304 
chose 1235 
chosen 1546 
chough 1227 
Christ 518 
christen 519 
church 735 
churl 846 
cinder 581 
clad 311 
clammy 429 
claw 136 



clay 1212 
clean 1209 
cleanse 1036 
cleave 1327 
clew 527 
cliff 537 
climb 602 
cUng 554 
clip {cuf^ 660 
clip {embrace) 812 
cloth 390 
clothe 391 
cloud 1476 
clout 1479 
cloven 1557 
clover 150 
clung 1387 
cluster 769 
coal 1526 
cob(webJ 1619 
cock 1587 
(cock)chafer 148 
cockle 1588 
cod 1599 
cold 95 
colt (1747) 
comb 240 
come 1424 
comely 788 
cook 1678 
cool 1632 
com 1503 
cot 1 610 
cough 1 48 1 
could 1460 
cow 1447 
crab 334 
cradle 310 
craft 154 
cram 234 
crane 20t 
crave 149 
creed 1 142 
creep 1349 
crept 1277 
cress 908 
crew 1 3 16 
crib 654 
cringe 553 
cripple 1 1 55 
crock(ery) 1589 
crook 1679 
crop 1620 
cross 1547 
crow 405 
crowd 1475 
cmmb 1425 
cmtch 801 
cunning 1399 
cup 1443 



curl 1355 
curse 1359 

Dale 69 
dam 236 
damp 241 
dare 17 
dark 863 
darling 1292 
daughter 1484 
dawn 253 
day 252 
dead 1267 
deaf 125 1 
deal 1 198 
dear 1291 
dearth 844 
death 1234 
deed 11 83 
de^m 1 1 19 
deep 1350 
deer 1290 
(de)file 819 
delve 886 
den 1034 
depth 958 
devil 1328 
dew 1247 
did 804 
die 355 
dim 601 
din 779 
dint 786 
dip 813, 1 156 
dish 510 
ditch 713 
dive 1 109 
do 1624 
doe 365 
dole 374 
done 1660 
doom 1664 
door 1351 
doth 1637 
dough 433 
dove 1382 
down 1466 
drag 254 
drank 180 
draw 255 
drawn (1705) 
dread 1 184 
dream 1257 
dreary 1293 
drench 1025 
drew 1670 
drink 561 
drive 688 
driven 538 
drop 102 1 



drought 
drove 414 
dmnk 1390 
dry 793 
dull 1528 
dumb 1426 
dmi 1400 
durst 1495 
dust 1378 
dwarf 859 
dwell 986 
dyke 712 

Each 121 3 
ear (vb.) 961 
ear \subs.) 1229 
earl 845 
earn 27 
earnest 853 
earth 840 
east 1236 
Easter 1237 
eat 952 
eaves 1007 
ebb 1085 
edge 1055 
eel 1 163 
eft(soons) loio 

^gg 1056 
eight 3 
either 261 
eke 1 125 
eldest 995 
eleven 977, 1380 

elf 75 
ell 991 

elm 888 
else 988 
embers 105 1 
emmet 224 
empty 1053 
end 1037 
England 1015 
English 1016 
enough 1669 
ere 1194 
erst 969 
even {adj,) 917 
even(ing) 11 69 
ever 1006 
evil 771 
ewe 1308 
eye 1121 

Fain 263 
fair 256 

faU64 
fallow 63 
fang 167 
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far 834 
fare 14 
farthing S43 
fast 125 
fat 328 
father 305 
fathom 107 
fear 1161 
feather (1728) 
fed 945 
fee 1281 
feed 1 1 38 
feel 1 103 
feet 1 147 
fell {vd.) 983 
fell ( =skin) 877 
fellow 878 
felt {partic.) 900 
fen 1031 
fern 29 
fetch 1069 
fetter 954 
fever 921 
few 1246 

fickle 621 

fiddle 498 

field 898 

fiend 1332 

fifty 542 

fight 829 

file 669 

fill 757 

film 485 

filth 759 

fin 571 

find 586 

finger 552 

fire 818 

first 742 

fish 509 

fist 768 

five 686 

flask 123 

flat 329 

flax 294 

flay 248 

flea 1225 

fledged 791 

flee 1283 

fleece 1303 

fleet 1343 

flesh 1000 

flew 1260 

flight 732 

flint 592 

flit 809 

flitch 622 

float 1608 

flock 158J 

flood 1688 



floor 1629 
flow 1646 
flown 1578 

fly 1336 
foal 1525 
foam 428 
fodder 1597 
foe 432 
fold 94 
folk 1534 
follow 1532 
food 1687 
foot 1696 
for 1487 
ford 1 5 14 
(for)lom 1498 
former 1507 
forth 149 1 
forty 1 31 3 
foster (1748) 
foul 1456 
found 1410 
fought 6 
four 1 312 
fourth 1295 
fowl 1429 
fox 1593 
free 1282 
freeze 1302 
French 1023 
fresh 913 
Friday 607 
friend 1333 
fro 362 
frog 1575 
from 231 
firost 1550 
froth 1540 
frozen 1544 
full 1367 
furrow 1354 
further 1357 
fiirze 740 

Gab (1713) 
gain (1706) 
gaU66 
gallows 83 
game 233 
gang 170 
gannet 199 
gape 341 
gate 330 
gather 307 
gave 145 
gear 25 
geld 997 
get 648 
ghost 398 

gift 543 



gild 760 
girdle 975 
girt 976 
give 536 
glad 309 
glass 116 
gleam 1256 
glee 1284 
gleed 1 141 
glide 719 
gloom 1663 
glove 1653 
gnat 332 
gnaw 25 I 

go 364 
goad 444 

goat 452 

god 1598 

gold 1538 

gone 422 

good 1 691 

goose 1640 

gore 381 

gosling 1549 

(gos)sip 653 

got 331 

grass 115 

grave 146 

gray 1274 

great 1271 

greedy 1182 

green 11 13 

greet 1 149 

grew 1 3 14 

grey I I 74 

grim 600 

grind 587 

grip 659 

gripe 731 

groan 423 

groom 1423 

groove 1652 

grope 456 

ground \subs.) 141 1 

ground (parti,) 141 2 

grow 1647 

guest 130, 1003 

guild 491 

guilt 762 

gum 1662 

gust 1377 

gut 1436 

Had 296 
hail (subs,) 257 
hail Itntetj,) 348 
hair 1 157 
hale 372 
half 76 
hall 55 



hallow 82 
halm 80 
halt 98 
hammer 225 
hand 208 
handy 1038 
hang 156 
happy 336 
hard 43 
hare 9 
hark 862 
harm 32 
harp 51 
harrow 971 
hart 869 
harvest 26 
has no 
hat 319 
hate 318 
hath loi 
have 137 
haven 139 
haw 242 
hawk 140 
hay J 1 22 
hazel (1701) 
he 1089 
head 1262 
heal 1 196 
health 1199 
heap 1273 
hear 1097 
heard iioo 
hearken 867, 1099 
heart 870 
hearth 841 
heat 1 22 1 
heathen 1200 
heave 1008 
heaven 918 
heavy 1009 
hedge 1057 
heed 11 34 
heel iioi 
height (1739) 
held 896 
hell 978 
helm 889 
help 902 
hemp 182 
hen 1027 
her 468 
(shep)herd 957 
here 1096 
hew 1238 
hid 803 

hide (subs.) 823 
hide ijfb.) 824 
hie 605 
high 1094 
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hill 753 
hilt 495 
him 594 
hind 577 
hindermost 578 
hip {rose) 1345 
hip {coxa) 1441 
hire 817 
his 502 
hit 641 
hithe 820 
hither 631 
hoar 376 
hoard 15 12 
hoarse 393 
hold 92 
hole 15 18 
holiday (1716) 
hollow 1 5 19 
holly 1520 
home 425 
honey 1391 
-hood 440 
hood 1683 
hoof i6;o 
hook 1673 
hop 1615 
hope i6z6 
horn 1497 
horse 1494 
hose 1543 
hot 449 
hound 1403 
house 1462 
hove 1649 
how 1444 
hue (1721) 
hundred 1404 
hung 923 
hunger 1384 
hunt 141 5 
husband 1372 
hustings (1751) 

I 611 

ice 675 
(ice)berg 860 
icicle 624 
idle 714 

if 535 

ill 475, 752 
in 563 

inch 774 

inn 563 

Ireland 662 

iron 663 

is 501 

island 604 

it 640 

ivy 529 



Keel 1298 
keen 11 14 
keep 1 154 
ken 1033 
kernel (1726) 
kettle 1083 
key 1 1 75 
kill 985 
kin 778 
kind 782 
king 773 
kiss 764 
kitchen 800 
kith 763 
knave 342 
knead 947 
knee 1318 
kneel 1105 
knew 13 1 7 
knife 687 
knight 465 
knit 810 

knock 1430, 1590 
knoll K27 
knot 161 1 
know 406 
knowledge (1718} 
known 412 
knuckle 1433 
kye8i6 

Ladder 299 
lade 297 
lady 300 
lain 933 
lair 930 
lamb 238 
lame 227 
land 209 
lane 185 
lank 175 
lark 37 
last iadj.) 125 
last {vb,) 127 
late 320 
latter (1712} 
laugh I 
laughter 4 
law 244 
lay (pret) 243 
lay i^nf.) 1058 
lead (vb,) 1219 
lead {subs.) 1264 
leaf 1249 
leak io6i5 
lean 1208 
leap 1274 
learn 854 
least 126 



leather 904 
leave 1207 
led 1072 
lee 131 1 
leech 1 1 77 
leek 1 129 
leer 1289 
left 1012 
leg 1059 
lend 1028 
length 1018 
Lent 1046 
lept 1346 
less III 
lest 112 
let iprrt,) 953 
let 1076 
lewd 1206 
lice {plur,) 821 
lick 013 
lid 633 

lie Uacere) 606 
lie Tsubs,) 790 
lie ifnentirt) 1335 
lief 1325 
life 681 
lift 772 
light 828 
like 708 
limb 596 
lime 700 
linden 580 
linen 565 

-ling 545 
link 1020 

lip 655 
lisp 523 
list 513 
list(less) 767 
lithe 671 
little 805 
live 530 
liver 531 

lo I 357 
load 298 
load(stone) 442 
loaf 413 
loam 426 
loan 417 
loathe 388 
lobster 1613 
lock 1579 
loft 1550 
long 158 
look 1675 
lore 378 
lord 384 
lose 1 301 
loose (1742) 
lot 1604 



loud 1473 
louse 14^ 
lout 1478 
love 1379 
low {adj,) 431 
low \^b.\ 1645 
luck 790 
lust 1376 
-ly 612 



Made 306 
maid 268 
main 264 
make 283 
mallow 74 
malt 100 
man 195 
mane 196 
many 197 
mar 966 
mare 965 
mark 40 
marrow (1699) 
marsh 970 
mast 129 
mate (1710) 
maw 256 
may 249 
me 1092 
mead 946 
meal {corn) 879 
meal {food) 1 165 
mean (z'^.^ 1210 
mean {adi.) 121 1 
meat 1052 
meed 1140 
meek 1334 
meet wi/^ 
melt 901 
men (//.) 1032 
mere 964 
merry 835 
met (1735) 
mice (//.} 822 
midge 792 
midst 639 
mie 706 
might 464 
mild 490 
mile 670 
milk 487, 894 
mill 756 
mind 781 
mine 695 
minster 780 
mint iplafU) 593 
mint {momta) 785 
mirky 746 
mirth 471, 839 
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mis- S05 
miss 500 
mist 515 
mistletoe 517 
moan 421 
mole 373 
Monday 1659 
monger 168 
monk 1389 
month 1658 
mood 1689 
moon 1657 
moor 1630 
more 380 
morning 1502 
morrow 1509 
most 397 
mote 1609 
moth 1 541 
mother 1690 
mould 1536 
moimt 141 7 
mourn 1361 
mouse 1465 
mouth 1455 
mow 404 
much 623, 798 
murder 1493 
must 1643 
my 695 



Nail 259 
naked 282 
name 232 
nap 340 
narrow 15 
naught 369 
nave 144 
nay 346 
near 123 1 
neat 1270 
neck 1070 
need 1139, 1340 
needle 1 185 
neigh 11 73 
(neigh)bour 1454 
ness 114 
nest 915 
net 1080 
nether 499 
nettle 108 1 
new 526 
next 942 
nib 956, 1087 
nigh 1095 
night 463 
nightingsue 65 
nine 609 
no 363 



none 418 
noon 1656 
north 1492 
nose 1545 
not 370 
notmng 389 
now 1446 
nun 1398 
mit 143s 

Oak 435 
oar 375 
oats44iS 
oath 385 
ofissi 
off 1552 
offer 1554 
oft 1558 
old 90 
on 1570 
one 415 
only 416 
open 1614 
or 409 
ore (171S) 
other 1634 
ought 368 
our 1449 
out 1477 
oven 1553 
over 1555 
owe 430 
owl 1455 
own 434 
ox 1592 

Pan 204 
park 42 
path 106 
pebble 343 
penny 1035 
pepper 959 
pine 697 
pit 811 
pitch 627 
pith 500 
plant 222 
play 929 
plight 467 
plough 1672 
pluck 1433 
pope 457 
port 1517 
pound 1414 
prick 628 
pride 826 
priest (1744) 
proud 1480 
psalm 81 



put 1439 

Quail 881 
quake 285 
quean (1741) 
queen 1 115 
quell 984 
quench 1024 
quick 625 

Rain 932 
raise 349 
lake 271 
ram 226 
ran 183 
rang 157 
rank 174 
ransack 184, 273 
rash 121 
rather 102 
raven 151 
raw 1239 
reach 1214 
read 1135, 1218 
reap 729 
rear 1195 
reck I 128 
reckon 1065 
red 1263 
reed 1338 
reek 1126 
rein(deer) 350 
rend 1039 
rent 1045 
rest (1735J 
rhyme 698 
rib 652 
rich 707 
rick 1 127 
rid 107 1 
ridden 632 
riddle (1732) 
ride 715 
ridge 789 
right 458 
rim 595 
rime 699 
rind 579 
ring 544 
ripe 728 
rise 676 
road 441 
roar 377 
rod 1594 
rode 441 
roe 356 
rood 1684 
roof (1749) 
rook 1674 



room 1469 
roost 1642 
root 1695 
rope 454 
rot 1603 

rough 1288, 1470 
row (vd,) 1644 
row (suds,) (17 1 7) 
rue 1309 
run 564, 852 
rust 1375 
ruth 1323 

Sack (1707) 
sad 301 
saddle 302 
said 267 
sail 931 
sake 274 
sallow 56 
salt 99 
salve 77 
same 228 
sand 210 
sang 161 
sank 177 
sap 339 
sat 322 
Saturday 323 
saw (/fr/. ) 2 
saw {su6s.) 245 
say 1060 
scale 59 
Scotland 1607 
sea 1 193 
seal 883 
seam 1253 
sear 1230 
seat 1222 
sedge 106 1 
see 1279 
seed 1 181 
seek I 130 
seem 11 18 
seethe 1299 
seldom 897 
self 884 
sell 979 
send 1040 
sent 1047 
set 1077 
settle 955 
seven 919 
sew 525, 1310 
shade 303 
shadow, 303 
shaft 153 
shake 276 
shale 59 
shaU58 
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shame 230 
shank (1702) 
shape 337 
share 10 
sharp 52 
shave 143 
she 12S0 
sheaf 1250 
shear 831 
sheath 1201 
shed 1265 
sheen 11 ii 
sheep 1 191 
sheer 664 
sheet 1 146 
shelf 990 
shell 981 

shepherd 472, 957 
shield 488 
shift (1722) 
shilling 476 
shin 566 
shine 692 
ship 657 
-ship 658 
shire 469 
shirt 750 
shoal 1523 
shod 1596 
shoe 1623 
shone 419 
shook 1676 
shoot 1342 
shorn 1501 
short 1 5 16 
shot (/r<f/.J 1269 
shot Quds.) 1606 
should 1535 
shoulder 1370 
shove 1 38 1 
shovel 1556 
show 1242 
shower 145 1 
shrank 178 
shred 1266 
shrew 1243 
shrift 541 
shrine 693 
shrink 558 
shrive 683 
shroud 1474 
shun 1395 
shut 807 
shuttle 806 
sick (1745) 
side 716 
sieve 532 
sift 539 
sigh 709 
sight 460 



silk 486, 892 
sill 755 

silly 980, 1 1 64 
silver 885 
sin 777 

sing 547 
singe 1017 
sink 556 
sip (1727) 
sister 914 
sit 642 
six 629 
sliill 477 
skin 567 
skirt 749 
skum (1753) 
sky 814 
slack (1708) 
slain 262 
slaughter 5 
slay 246 
sleep 1 1 89 
sleeve 116S 
slept 960 
slew 1667 
slide 717 
slime 701 
slink 557 
slip 656 
slippery (1724) 
slit 643 
sloe 358 
slow 1 241 
slumber 1422 
sly 1123 
small 57 
smear 830 
smell 872 
smelt 899 
smile 666 
smirk 973 
smite 724 
smith 496 
smitten 644 
smock 1 581 
smoke 1582 
smooth 1636 
snail 258 
snake 275 
sneak 710 
snow 403 
so 359 
soap 4S5 
sock 1580 
sodden 1595 
soft 1560 
sold 93 
some 1419 
son 1393 
song 162 



soon 1654 
sooth 1035 
sop 161 7 
sore 379 
sorrow 1508 
sought 1482 
soul 408 

sound (^'.) 1405 
sour 1450 
south 1457 
sow (vd.) 402 
sow (suds,) 1428 
sown 410 
spake 278 
span 189 
spare 12 
spark 39 
sparrow 24 
spat 326 
speak 939 
spear 833 
speech 11 78 
speed 1 1 37 
spell 874 
spend 1 041 
spent 104J8 
spew 680 
spill 479 
spin 568 
spindle 582 
spit 808 

spoke (pTff') 279 
spoke (suds.) 438 
spoken 1584 
spoon 1655 
sprang 164 
spring 550 
spun 1396 
spurn 855 
staff 141 
stake 277 
stalk 85 
stall 60 
stand 211 
stank 179 
star 832 
stare 11 
stark 38 
starve 851 
staves 142 
stead 1073 
steak 352 
steal 873 
steam 1254 
steed 1 1 36 
steel 1 102 
steep 1 151 
steeple 11 52 
steer (1740) 
stem 1 01 4 



stench 102 1 
step 101^ 
step 1088 
stem (1734) 
steward 679 
stick 615 
stiff 533 
stile 704 
still 478 
sting 549 
stink 559 
stint 590 
stir 734 

stirrup 470, 70$ 
stock 1583 
stolen 1524 
stone 420 
stood 1686 
stool 1 63 1 
stop 1618 
stork 151 1 
storm 1506 
strand 212 
straw 1244 
stream 1255 
street 11 86 
strength 1019 
stretch 1067 
strew 1245 
stricken 616 
strife 672 
strike 711 
stroke 437 
strong 163 
stunt 1416 
stye 703 
such 617 
suck 1471 
summer 1420 
sun 1394 
sunder 1406 
sung 1385 
sunk (1752) 
sup 1442 
swain 351 
swallow (suds,) 72 
swallow (vd,) 890 
swam 229 
swan 188 
swarm 34 
swarthy 48 , 
^wear 962 
sweat 1223 
sweep 1 190 
sweet 1 145 
swell 871 
swept 1347 
swerve 850 
swift 54O 
swim 597 
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swine 691 
swing 548 
swollen 1522 
sword 868, 1365 
swore 1628 
sworn 1500 
swum 142 1 

Tail 260 
take 286 
tale 70 

tallow 84, 992 
tame 237 
taper (1714) 
tar 837 
tart 50 
taught 7 
teach 1215 
team 1258 
tear {suds.) 1233 
tear (vd.) 836 
tease 1205 
teem 11 20 
-teen 1117 
teeth 1 106 
tell 987 
ten 924, 1 1 16 
Thames 1052 
than 186 
thane 934 
thank 176 
that 321 
thatch 272 
thaw 400 
the 827 
thee 1090 
theft 922 
their 347 
them 1013 
then 187 
there 1158 
these 504 
thew 1240 
they 345 
thick 614 
thief 1326 
thigh 1287 
thin 776 
thine 690 
thing 546 
think 775 
third 473 
thirst 741 
this 503 
thistle 514 
thither 634 
tholeCpin) 1521 
thong 160 
thorn 1499 
thorough 1353 



those 395 
thou 1445 
though 1228 
thought (1746) 
thousand 1464 
thrall 1 197 
thread 1 1 79 
threat (1743) 
three 1278 
thresh 912 
thrill 754 
thrive 682 
throat 1605 
throng 159 
through 1352 
throw 401 
thrown 41 1 
thumb 14 18 
thunder 1392 
Thursday 1358 
thus (1750) 
tide 721 
tie 1 124 
tile 609 

till 483 
timber 603 
time 702 
tin 574 
tinder 783 
to 1625 
toad 445 
toe 366 
(to)gether 308 
token 439 
told 96 
toll 1529 
tongs 171 
tongue 1388 
too 162^ 
took 1680 
tool 1633 
tooth 1638 
top 1622 
tore 18 
torn 1504 
tough 1626 
town 1467 
tread 948 
tree 1319 
trim 787 
trod 312 
trodden 1600 
trough 1576 
true 1320 
trust 770 
truth 1324 
Tuesday 528 
tun 1401 
turf 1360 
tusk 1373 



twam 935 
twelve 887 
twenty (1738) 
twig 610 
twine 696 
twinkle 562 
twins 575 
twit 649 
two 367 

Udder 1473 
ugly 1427 
(un) couth 1459 
under 1402 
up 1440 
us 1371 
utter(ly) 1478 

Vane 194 
vat 327 
vixen 802 

Wade 304 
wag 247 
waggon (1703) 
wain (1704) 
wake 280 
walk 86 
wall 61 
wallow 73 
wan 191 
wand 213 
wander 215 
wane 192 
want 221 
ward 44 
ware 13 
warm 33 
warn 28 
was 113 
wash 122 
wasp 1005 
watch (1709) 
water 324 
wave 1 1 70 
wax 293 
way 927 
we 109 1 
weak 353 
weal 876 
wean 1029 
weapon 1192 
wear 963 
weary 1098 
weasel 910 
weather 944 
weave 920 
web 1086 
wed 1074 
wedge 1062 



(wed)lock 436 
Wednesday 1694 
weed 1339 
weeds 11 80 
week 618 
ween 11 12 
weep 1 153 
weevil 534 
weigh 1171 
weight 1176 
welkin 1533 
well {adv.) 875 
well {su6s.) 982 
Welsh 989 
wen 1030 
wench 1022 
wend 1042 
went 1049 
wept 1348 
were 11 59 
west (1730) 
wet 1078 
wether 905 
whale 62 
what 325 
wheat 1224 
wheel 1296 
whelk 893 
whelp 999 
when 193 
where 1160 
whet 1079 
whether 103 
whey 1 1 72 
which 620 
whUe 668 
whine (1725) 
whisper 524 
whistle 522 
whit 462 
white 726 
whither 636 
who 361 
whole 371 
whom 427 
whoop 1698 
whore 1627 
whose 396 
why 815 
wick (1731) 
wide 718 
widow 635 
width 638 
wield 996 
wierd 747 
wife 685 
wight 461 
wild 489 
wile 667 
wiU48o 

10 
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willow 481 
win 569 

wind (suds, ) 583 
wind {vd.) $^ 
window 585 
wine 694 
wing 551 
wink 560 
winnow 570 
winter 591 
wire 665 
wisdom 512 
wise 677 
wish 766 
wit 64s 
witch 619 
with 497 
woad 443 
woe 360 
wolf 1369 
woman 598 
womb 239 



women 599 
won (/«/.) 190 
won {partic,) 1397 
wonder 1409 
woo 1668 
wood 1434 
wool 1366 
word 1513 
work 745, 862, 1364 
world 1490 
worm 743, 1362 
worse 739 
wort 751 
worth 842, 1356 
wot 450 
would 1537 
wound {pret.) 214 
wound(/ar/«-. ) 1408 
wound (subs,) 1407 



wrang 165 
wrath 386 



wreak 940 
wreath 1202 
wreck 281 
wren (1737) 
wrench (1736) 
wrest icx>2 
wretch 1068 
Wright 737 
wring (1723) 
wrist (1720) 
write 725 
writhe 673 
written 646 
wrong 166 
wrote 451 
wroth 387 
wrought 1483 
wrung 1386 

Yard (court) 45 
yard (measure) 974 



yam 30 
ye 1093 
yea 1226 
year 1232 
yearn 856 
yeast 516 
yell 482 
yellow 880 
yelp 903 
yes 507 

yester(day) 521 
yet 647 
yew 1307 
yield 492 
yoke 1586 
yolk 895 
yore 382 
you 1306 
young 1329 
youth 1300, 1337 
yule 1297 



STJPPLEMENTARY LISTS OF IRREGULARITIES. 



Middle Period. 



In the following words cb and ea have become e instead of 
the regular a: gkkr (gear), khm (eam),/^rn, h^krd (beard) ; elf^ 
belch ; whider^ togeier; les, nes^ lest, Uht (least), gest (guest) ; 
^en, when; emet, hemp; torec, pebl. 

It is clear from these exceptional fbrms that the Old 
English CB was quite lost after the Transition period ; as we 
see, it was either changed into a, or else mispronounced as ^, 
just as it would be in the mouth of a foreigner. 

The lengthening before r in g^&r, kkm and bkkrd has many 
parallels, and in the case of bkerd is confirmed by the Modern 
biidd. The present form ddn, however, points rather to ern, 
with a short vowel. The lengthening in Ikht, although 
anomalous, is supported by ykht from i/est=gi8t, by the re- 
tention o{ dd=dm mddst, etc., and perhaps by criist (see note 
on 518, below). 

a for d in non-preterites (p. 54) : angl, hang, fang, gang, bang. 

for a: on, bond, from, womb, comb. 
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ei preserved : ei (eye), ^ei (they), whei, gret, cei (key) ; 
weih (weigh), neihy neiA{buur), eiht (eight), heiht; ^eir; ei'Ser; 
rein{de^r). 

The Modem forms point mostly to ai. ai (eye) however 
comes not from ai^ei^ but from iu cii (key) is altogether 
anomalous; so also are the two pronunciations i^er and arSar 
(either), while the obsolete ifSar is regular, 

i (y) has become e, 1) regularly after y-consonant: yel; 
yes, yhhty yeaterdai; yet. 3) in other words : her, herd (shep- 
(herd) ; neSer ; %hiz (these) ; iivil; flejd (fledged). 

In snikc and rhkp (sneak, reap) a highly anomalous change 
of ii into ih seems to have taken place. 

^,^0 become i: liht,fiht\ mir^ Qduimeri), birch; chil, silver, 
sik, milCyfiild; mter; ric, tvic; cripl, hip (=berry), dip (P). 

i becomes t: smirc, gird{l); sili, cil, tciiid; line; rid; nib. 

i becomes a, 1) before r : star^ far, tar, darling (from 
deorling), fatting, carv, atarv^ barm, dwarf, baru, dare, hare, 
hart. 2) in : swalu, brambl. 

k becomes a, 1) before r: mar, maar, barlei, marsh, haru, 
barn, yard, 2) in : talu (?) ; wasp; handi (P), aach. 

6, eo become u: churl, burst, run, spurn, burn; hung. 

e, eo become it : ii (from edge), Hi (from ledgan), slii, Jlii, 
tii ; hiih, \iih, niih ; diiv (?). 

e becomes ik before r : hiir, wihri, hiircn, hiird. 

In the case of the first two words there is sixteenth 
century authority for the ^^-sound also. 

cB=dd becomes ii, 1) before r in all words except the 
doubtful b^^r. 2) in : miil; bri^ ; ihen (evening) ; ];>riid, 
driid; bliH; wkipon. 

* Three of these, however, are made doubtful by the Modem 
]^red, dred, wepan, which point rather to a shortening of the 
long vowel at an early period. 

eo becomes ki: diir, driiri; briist, cliiv (cleave). 

There is Early Modem authority for d^dr as well as diir. 
hriist, again, is imcertain on account of the Mf^lem brest. 

eo becomes 66 : I66z, ch66z ; sh66t. 

Compare chddz from ceds (p. 35), and ^dduh from i>edh 
(note to 1228, below). 
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ed hecomea u{u) : yuu; ruuh; yuu\> ; yung.^ 

becomes u : mun^er^ durst, burst (partic.) ; dul; amung, 
munger. 

.0 becomes u{u) : yuu (you); tuuh (tough); yuu\>; yung. 

The following remarks on the diphthongs are intended to 
supplement those on pp. 62, 53, above. 

Diphthongs are formed not only by g (gh)y but also by 
medial and final h {^hh\ but only with back vowels, the new 
element being always u (never i), which I have already ex- 
plained (note p. 80) as a mere secondary formation, due to 
the labialization of the following h=kh: the h is conse- 
quently not absorbed, as is the case with g. 

The following are examples of genuine A-diphthongs, in 
which h is original, not a later modification of g (p. 79) : 

1) from ah : lauh, huhter^ slauhter, fauht, tauht. And 
perhaps sau from seah, although the omission of the 
h makes it more probable that it arises from some 
concision with the plural sdicon. 

2) from ah : dduht (ought). 

not points to ndduht=indht ; nauht, however, to a 
shortened naht, 

3) from oh : souht, bouht, bouht. 
For dauhter see note to 1484. 

In the following words g has been anomalously preserved, 
instead of being diphthongized : wag, wagon (but also wain), 
drag (but also drau), tuoig. 

A few general remarks on Middle (or rather Early Modem) 
English orthography remain to be made. 

It is, as we have seen, mainly traditional, but with certain 
purely phonetic modifications. The first divergence of sound 
and symbol was the retention of ee and oo to denote the new 
sounds it and uu, while original U and uu themselves changed 
in the direction of ai and au. The introduction of ea and oa 
to denote the true ee and oo sound was, on the other hand, a 
strictly phonetic innovation. 

ee and oo were partly phonetic, partly historical signs — 

^ I haye repeated most of these words again under 9, 
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they denoted the sounds it and uu, and implied at the same 
time an earlier ^^ and 66. But in a few cases it is interesting 
to observe that they were employed purely phonetically, 
against tradition. An example is afforded by the word 
written room, the Old English rum. In the fourteenth 
century this word was spelt with the French ou=uu; but in 
the Early Modem period the regular rowm, corresponding with 
down, etc., was abandoned, probably because it would, like down, 
have suggested the regular diphthong 6u or »u, into which the 
other old uua changed, and the word was written phonetically 
room, without at all implying a Middle English room. 
Other examples are door and groom, in which oo may perhaps 
represent short u, which it almost certainly does in wool and 
wood. The use of single o to denote short e« is a well- 
known feature of Middle English. It occurs chiefly in com- 
bination with w^ u{=iv)y n, and m, and has been explained 
(first, I believe, by Dr. J. A. H. Murray) as a purely graphic 
substitute for u in combination with letters of similar forma- 
tion, to avoid confusion. But such a spelling as wod would 
have suggested an <)-sound, as in god. To avoid all possibility 
of this pronunciation, the o was therefore doubled. This 
spelling is only inaccurate as regards the quantity; it is, 
therefore, difficult to see why it was not adopted in the words 
written love, come, etc., which ought by their spelling to in- 
dicate the pronunciations I66v, c66m, corresponding to Middle 
English Iddv, cddm ! 

Similar fluctuation between the phonetic and historical 
principle is shown in many words written with the digraph 
ie. ie is in itself nothing but a substitute for ii, which from 
purely graphic reasons was never doubled, as being liable to 
confusion with u. The sound of ii was, of course, in most 
cases expressed by ee. There were, however, a few words 
which preserved their Middle English «-sound throughout the 
Early Modem period (and up to the present day) as well. 
Such a word asfiild, for instance, if written in the fourteenth 
century spelling fild, would have been read, on the analogy 
of wild, child, etc., as feild, or faild, while to have written 
feeld would have been a violation of the etymological prin^ 
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oiple. Both history and sound were saved by the adoption 
of ie. The following list of iV- words will show, that, although 
ie was sometimes used finally to denote the diphthongized 
sound, it invariably denoted the simple ii medially : hie, lie, 
die, tie; wierd; yield, shield, uneld, field; priest; believe, sieve; 
lief, thief; fiend, friend. 

In sieve we have an instance of ie used to denote a short 
vowel (compare wool, etc,); possibly the ie was employed 
simply to prevent the combination sim, which would have 
been graphically ambiguous. 

Modern Period. 

The general rule which governs the retention and modifi- 
cation of a before sibilants seems to be that it is retained 
before breath consonants, but changed to cb before voice con- 
sonants. Thus we find cbz, hcez, hcev contrasting with a{a)s, 
gras, asc, last, staf, after. The change to cb takes place, how- 
ever, before sh, although voiceless : cesh, rcesh. Also in cespen} 
In the same way a followed by n and a voice consonant 
becomes <b, as in cend, hcend, cenvil; but if the consonant 
which comes after the n is voiceless, there is no change, as in 
ans9rj plant, ant. These laws do not apply to a when followed 
by the other nasals, in which cases it is always changed: 
seme, drcenc; dcemp. 

ii has been preserved in the following words : mii : shiiar, 
midd; shiild, mild,fiild, yiild; toiivdl^ wiic. 

Of these words the first only has i in O.E. ; all the others 
are Middle E. lengthenings of e, corresponding sometimes to 
original «, sometimes to ^ or ^. It is worthy of note that all 
of them are written with ie, except shiiar, wiivel, and wiik, 
which are written shire, weevil, week. The last two spellings 
with e, which go back as far as the fourteenth century, seem 
to indicate some confusion with ^^, although we would rather 
expect the broad ii, as in sniic for sniic. It is, however, 

1 Note, however, that aspen is a dissyllable, with a liquid in the second syllable: 
but we haye after y not <Bfter, 
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possible that these ee& may be simply Early Modem phonetic 
spellings, like room=:ruum. 

ik has become di (instead of ii) : yii (yea) ; br^; griit.^ 

u has been preserved, 1) after to : tcuman, wul, wulf, 
wuund, vmd (not in toandar). 2) in other cases : ful^ bulipe) ; 
grum. 

uu has been preserved (sometimes with shortening) : buur 
(boor) ; 9ncuu]> ; cud (could) ; ruum (room) ; bruc (brook). 

66 has been preserved : h6uv ; 9w6uc. 

66 has become a: a'^er, ms^er^ d9\>, bra^ar; glav; man\>, 
mandi, dan; flad, blad. 

For avn and shavl see notes to 1553 and 1556. 

The series of changes is clearly 66, uu, u, a ; the second 
and third belonging to the Early Modem, the last to the 
Transition period. The anomalous speUing other^ etc., in- 
stead of ootkery was probably meant to indicate the shortness 
of the u=^66. To infer from it a Middle E. di^er would be 
as unreasonable as in the case of love, come^ etc., where the u 
was certainly never lengthened or lowered to dd. 

Under the head of consonant influence the loss of the 
initial element of the diphthong iuu or ym$ ought to have 
been noticed in its place. It takes place after r and /, but 
not after stops, nasals, and sibilants : ruu, gruu, cruu ; fluu, 
cluu; also in chuu {lyuud is an exception), yuu; hyuu; \>yuu; 
fyuu; nyuu; dyuu; styuu; spyuu. 

The development of the diphthong 6u out of ol in the 
combination olc ought also to have been noticed ; it occurs in 
two words : y6uc (yolk), /owe (folk). 

Also the change of a into d before It, in holt, 8olt,molt. 



NOTES TO THE WORD LISTS. 

No. 3. eiht. A solitary exception to the general change of 
aht into auht. There is Early Mod. evidence for aiht as well 
as eiht. 

^ For the preservation of «e before r in bkh'^ etc., see p. 68. 
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6. fauht. Salesbury writes fauht^ and the spelling fought 
seems merely due to confusion with the partic. fouhten firom. 
O.E. gefohten. 

15. ndt*Uf etc. These words are not derived direct from 
the nom. nearUy but from the oblique cases, nearwe becoming^ 
nearw, whence naru, by weakening of the final w. caru, on 
the other hand, which has care in the oblique cases, naturally 
lengthens its vowel — caar. 

25. g^kr from gearwa is only an apparent exception to the 
rule just stated, the long vowel being probably due to the r. 
The loss of the w is, however, anomalous. 

58. shcelf for shddL An isolated exception to the develop- 
ment of au before /. 

68. cealUan, This word occurs in the poem of Byrhtno^; 
it may therefore possibly be English, although Norse in- 
fluence in so late a work is quite possible. 

71. baaL Exceptionally taken from the nom. bealUy not 
from the oblique beakih (see note to 15, above). 

81. psalm. Thej» is, of course, purely pedantic; the word 
may, however, be French. 

84. tcelg. The vowel is doubtfiil, and I have given the 
word again under i (992). 

89, 91. alder, alderman. The exceptional retention of the 
a may be due to the liquid in the second syllable : compare 
the short i in wunder, etc., as contrasted with wuund (p. 47). 

132. castel. This word, although of French origin, was 
in familiar use in English many years before the Conquest. 

140. hauc, from havoc through havec^ hato{e)c. The con- 
verse change has taken place in waav (1170) ; the series was 
probably tc^g, waaw, waav. 

150. clddver. The only parallel is Iddd from hladan (298). 

168, 169. monger, among. The t/-sound, for which there 
is Early Middle authority, as well as for o, is anomalous. 

181. eni. The Early form (or one of them) was ani with 
short a (as Gill expressly states) ; the present form eni may 
therefore be explained as an irregular variation of the normal 
cenL 

182. hemp seems to point to an O.E. Iimnep (cp. 187). 
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187, 193. then, when. These clearly arise from the Late 
O.E. ^cmne and whcenne with abnormal modification of a 
before nasals (p. 26). 

229. swrnn for stcdm. m seems to bar the retention of a 
for CB in the same way in the word dcemp (p. 160). 

246, 248. slat, flaiy instead of slau, flau. The subs, slige 
may have helped the former irregularity. 

253. daun. dag{e)nian ought to give dam, but the analogy 
of the regular Middle E. dawes from dagas helped. 

270. acorn. The o is probably inorganic^ the result of 
association with com. 

298. Iddd. cp. clddver (150). 

303. shaad for sceadw-. op. baal, 71. 

324. icater. The Modem wdoter, with its long vowel, is 
anomalous. 

331. got, inorganic, from the analogy of the partic. *begoten. 

343. pebl, froim pcepol or pcebol (?). 

344. ai. The modem form is a solitary case of retention 
of the diphthong. 

350. rein. The older spelling raindeer should have been 
given. 

352. The Middle stiic and its change into the Modem 
st^ic are both anomalous. 

353. weak may possibly come from the O.E. wdc; through 
w^c. 

355. dii, from dey{ja) ; cp. ii for e» from cage (1121). 

357. Id. If the Modem Idd (written law) really corre- 
sponds to the O.E. Id, we have a second instance (besides 
brddd) oi the retention of dd. treyata (770) should have been 
referred to here. 

372. haal. A solitary and dubious instance of the reten- 
tion of O.E. d. 

389. nothing. The Modem 9 is probably due to the analogy 
of wdn (415) and nm. 

396. whddz, read wh66z. The Modem uu is better evidence 
than the spelling whose. 

400. ]>au, points seemingly to an O.E. ]>dwan, 

415. wan. The most probable explanation is that W9 is 
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simply the Early Modem 66 with its labial and guttural 
elements pronoimced successively instead of simultaneously 
(p. 14). 

418. mn, Not a case of 66 becoming 9 through uu and u^ 
but simply due to the analogy of wdn^ 

429. clami. The O.E. a in this word must have been 
shortened at a very early period^ else we should have had chmu 

440. 'h66d. A solitary instance of 66 becoming 66 in 
Middle English (except after tr). 

447. br66d. Retention of Middle English 66 from a. 

491. gild. Exceptional retention of short «• cp. gild (from 
gyldan) and hyld (760, 761). 

518. criist The ch is, of course, no evidence; but the 
word may be French, Compare, however, Ikkat (126) and 
yiht (520), with the same lengthening before st. 

528. teuzdai. The spelling ue indicates the later simplifi- 
cation yy. 

534. univiL It is uncertain whether the spelling ee indi« 
cates a Middle English zcdMl or is purely phonetic. 

604. island. The s is purely etymological and erroneous. 

707. rich. May be French. 

760, 761. gild, byld. Exceptional retention of the short 
vowels. There is, however. Early Middle authority for hyyld 
as well. 

796. luck. The word lukka in Icelandic is said to be of 
late introduction, otherwise it would fit in very well. I have 
formed lycci from the Danish lykke. 

847. ^rcBsh may be a modification of ^reshy as eni seems to 
be of ceni (181). 

860. iceberg. Probably foreign (Dutch P), 

868. 8wurd\ or from u (1365). 

870. hkirt and hart are both independent modifications of 
Urt. 

881. cwail. Compare hair (1157) from hcer. The history 
of these two spellings requires investigation : it is possible 
that the ai is merely a comparatively late representation of 
the sound ik, introduced after the simplification of the diph- 
thong ai (p. 65). 
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934. \>aan for \>ain. Here, again, tlie spelling may be 
late. The Modem \>din would correspond to either J?aan or 
]>atn. 

966, nebb. The vowel is more probably i (1087). 

1005. wasp points rather to wcBsp than wisp ; both forms 
may, however, have existed. 

1017. w^ng (551) should come in here. 

1036. clenz. The spelling ea certainly points to cl^^nz, but 
the Modem form is against it, and it is possible that the ea 
may be a purely etymological reminiscence. 

1038. handi may be merely a late derivative of hand. 

1052. temz. The spelling is evidently a pedantic adapta- 
tion of the Latin T{h)ame8i8. 

1054. au. This form (instead of at) is very anomalous. 
The most probable explanation is that kge was made into wge 
by the same confusion between the two vowels as in whp 
(1005), and that cege then became age, which was irregularly 
diphthongized into au(e). 

1057. hej points rather to Meg than hige, which would 
give hat. 

1058, 1060. lai, sau These forms (instead of Iej\ sej) 
point rather to some such inflection as the imperative l^ge, 
skge, 

1064. aach. Another case of confusion between k and cb-^ 
ice, cBce^ ace, aach, 

1105. cnela. The Icelandic expression is knSfalla, but 
kmsle is found in Danish. 

1135. read, I have given the word again under ik (1218), 
as it is quite uncertain whether it had e or ^ in O.E. : the 
assumed derivation from rdc(;an favours the former, the MSS. 
usage the latter. 

1157. hair. • cp. cwail (881). 

1171. fveih, etc. Anomalous retention of gh in the form 
of h. 

1228. ^dduh. The stages were probably ^eaah, ^aah, ^ddh, 
'6dduh. 

1239. rau. Apparently from an intermediate hredw ; cp. 
j>au (400). 
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1241, 1242. slddu, shddu. The same dropping of the first 
element of O.E. eaa, as in the previous word. All these 
forms are important, as showing that the second element of 
the diphthong had the accent and was long. 

1244. sirau. cp. 1239. 

1276. chapman. Points to a shortened ea^ which naturally 
passed into a. 

1292. darling. From shortened eo — deor-y dear", der-, 
dar-Ung. 

1295. four\. Probably formed directly from the Middle 
English ybt/r itself. 

1306. yuu. Here the first element of the diphthong is 
consonantized, and the final w thrown ofi^, as in tr4dy cn^S, etc. 

1333. friend. The Modem frend points to a very early 
shortened form, which probably co-existed with the older 
friend, 

1353, 1363. thorough, borough. The Modem 9 points to 
]>uruh and buruh, and it is possible that the o is a mere 
graphic substitute for u., 

1370. shoulder for shaulder. The most probable explana- 
tion is that shuulder became shdulder in the Early Modem 
period, and the 6u became 66u before Id, and so was con- 
founded with the 66u inflddu, etc. 

1380. eleven. Agrees rather with the other form endleofon. 

1460. cuuld. The / is, of course, due to the analogy of 
wuuld and shuuld. 

1470. ruuh may possibly come from hreoh (1288). 

1484. dauhfer. The anomalous au may be due to Korse 
influence, as Danish has datter (Icelandic ddttir) : I do not 
know, however, that the Danish form is of any antiquity. 

1519. holu. The final h of holh seems to have been first 
vocalized (and labialized), and then merged into w, which, as 
in naru^ etc., was weakened into u. 

1521, awouln, etc. The development of ou in the combina- 
tions ol, oldy is Early Modem, and should have been mentioned 
(p. 61). The phoneticians make the o long, writing tooul 
(•^toll), etc. Its preservation in the present English is, 
therefore, quite regular, as infldu from Middle E. flddu, etc. 
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1530. bduL Here, again, the sixteenth century authori- 
ties write b'oouL The spelling botvl is, of course, phonetic 
and unhistoricaL 

1533. welcin. cp. wednesdai (1694). 

1540. /roj), etc. The quantity of o before J?, «, and / is 
very uncertain in the present English, but the longs seem to 
be getting the upper hand. 

1553. oven. The Modem dvn points rather to 66ven than 
the regular ddven. 

1556. shovel. The Modem sh9vlf again, points to an earlier 
shuvl, which may be a shortening of 8huuvel=ish66vel, as was 
suggested in the case of oven. Or the form shuvel may be 
due to the analogy of the verb 8huv=^8cufan, 

1667, 1670. sfew, dreu. The most probable explanation is 
that sl66ff first became alSdu, and then this was confused with 
the numerous preterites in eddtc {greow, cneow, etc.), and 
followed the same change into eu. 

1694. Wednesday, cp. welcin (1533). 



ON THE PERIODS OF ENGLISH. 

One of the most troublesome questions of English philo- 
logy is that of the designation of its various stages. I have 
throughout this paper adopted the threefold division of Old, 
Middle, and Modem : it will, therefore, be necessary to say a 
few words in its justification. 

The first question is, shall we retain the name ''Anglo- 
Saxon " for the earliest period of our language, or discard it 
entirely? The great majority of English scholars are de- 
cidedly hostile to the word. They argue that it is a barbarous 
half-Latin compound, which, although justifiable as applied 
to a political confederation of Angles and Saxons, is entirely 
misleading when applied to the language spoken by these 
tribes, implying, as it does, that the English language before 
the Conquest was an actual mixture of the Anglian and 
Saxon dialects. The reverse was of course the case, and we 
consequently have to distinguish between the Anglian dialect 
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of Anglo-Saxon and the Saxon dialect of Anglo-Saxon.^ 
The most serious objection, however, to the word Anglo- 
Saxon is that it conceals the unbroken development of our 
language, and thrusts the oldest period of our language out- 
side the pale of our sympathies. Hence, to a great extent, 
the slowness with which the study of our language makes its 
way among the great mass of educated people in England — 
if people can be called educated who are ignorant of the 
history of their own language. 

^hese arguments have lately been vigorously attacked by 
a leading English philologist — Professor March. In his able 
essay ^ he brings out the distinctive features of the two ex- 
treme periods very forcibly, and has so far done good service. 
At the same time, he has greatly exaggerated the difference 
between the two periods. Thus, in phonology, he says that 
Anglo-Saxon had sounds now lost in English, such as French 
u, German ch, and initial wl^ wr, and that t and u have be- 
come diphthongs. Now any one who has read this paper 
with any attention will see that this part of the argument is 
worth very little, for all these sounds were preserved un- 
changed in the sixteenth century, which belongs unmistakably 
to the Modem period. 

The well-known statement that Johnson's Dictionary con- 
tains 29,000 Eomance words out of 43,500 is a great ex- 
aggeration, A large proportion of these 29,000 are words 
which are never used in ordinary speech or writing, very 
many of them are quite unknown to the majority of educated 
people, and not a few of them never existed in the language 
at alL When we speak of the proportion of Romance 
elements in English, we mean the English of every-day life, 
not of dictionaries and technical woi^s,^ and of the two ex- 

^ If any period of our language is to be called ** Anglo-Saxon/' let it be the 
present one — as far, at least, as tne literary language is concerned, which is really 
a mixture of Saxon and Anglian forms. 

^ Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language ? Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1872. 

^ On such one-sided grounds as these it would be easy to prove that Modem 
German is quite as mixed as English is. Obsenre the proportion of foreign and 
native words in the following passages, taken at random from a work published 
this year: 

** Wieniawski, der Paganinispicler par excellence, zeigt sich da, wo er mit 
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tremes, the estimate of Turner is certainly fairer than that of 
Thommerel. 

The real distinction between the two stages lies, of course, 
in the comparatively uninflectional character of the present 
language and its analytical reconstruction. But the old inflec- 
tions are not all lost; we still have our genitive, our plurals in 
8 and en, and in our verbs the Teutonic strong preterite 
is still common. And it must be borne in mind that even 
the Oldest English inflections are beginning to break up. 
There is no s or r in the nominative singular, consequently 
no distinction between nominative and accusative in many 
words, no distinction whatever of gender in the plural of 
adjectives, or of person in the plural of verbs. The imper- 
fect case terminations are already eked out by prepositions — 
he cwciS to me is much more like English than Latin or even 
German. 

And if we take the intermediate stages into consideration, 
we flnd it simply impossible to draw a definite line. Professor 
March acknowledges this, but takes refuge in a distinction 
between colloquial and literary speech, which last, he says, 
has much more definite periods. Professor March surely 
forgets that ft>r scientific purposes artificial literary speech is 
worth nothing compared with that of every-day life, with its 
unconscious, unsophisticated development. It is, besides, 
very questionable whether there ever was an artificial literary 
prose language in England in early times. 

While diflering from Professor March on these points, I 
fully agree with him in protesting against the loose way in 
which " Old English *' is made to designate any period from 
Alfred to Chaucer. It is quite clear that the inflectional 
stage of our language must have a distinctive name, and 
therefore that Old English must be reserved for it alone. 

Schwierigkeiten und Effecten d la Paganini spielt, in seinem dgentlichen Elemente; 
seine Compoaitionen sind daher fiir exclusive Virtuosen nicht onne Interesae, Die- 
selben woUen mit ToUkommenster teehniaeher Freiheit, iibennutliiger Laune und 
Feuer gespielt sain, Tor alien die Variationen Opus 11 — echte muaikalieeke Mix- 
pickles" 

" Ein effeet^oVi&A Virtuoscnsiuxi}L in Paganini'sclier Manier^ 

*' Das kurze Thema ist mit poetisch&r Simplicitat zu spielen." 

Compare these specimens with the Lord's Prayer, or a page of ^wift or Defoe. 
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The difficulty is with the later stages. The period I call 
Middle English is now often called " Early English," while 
those who retain '' Anglo-Saxon " call the intermediate 
periods "Semi-Saxon" or " Old English," while others make 
various arbitrary distinctions between " Early," " Old," and 
''Middle" English. It does not seem to be generally ac- 
knowledged that each of these terms really implies a definite 
correlative, that if we call one period " Early," we are bound 
to have a " Late " one, and that " Middle " implies a beginn- 
ing and an end — to talk therefore of one period as "Early," 
as opposed to a " Middle " one, is entirely arbitrary. 

Such divisions err also in being too minute. When we 
<^iisider how one period merges into another, and how the 
language changed with much greater rapidity in the Iforth 
than in the South, we see that it is necessary to start 
with a few broad divisions, not with impracticably minute 
ones. 

I propose, therefore, to start with the three main divisions 
of Old, Middle, and Modem, based mainly on the inflectional 
characteristics of each stage. Old English is the period of 
full inflections {nama, gifan, cam), Middle English of levelled 
inflections {naame, given, caare), and Modem English of last 
inflections (naam, giv, caar). We have besides two periods of 
transition, one in which nama and name exist side by side, and 
another in which final e is beginning to drop. The latter is 
of very little importance, the former, commonly called Semi- 
Saxon (a legitimate abbreviation of Semi-Anglo-Saxon), is 
characterized by many far-reaching changes. I propose, 
therefore to call the first the Transition period joar excellence, 
distinguishing the two, when necessary, as first and second 
Transition, the more important one being generally called 
simply Transition or Transition-English. 

Whenever minute divisions are wanted. Early and Late 
can be used — Early Old, Late Middle, Early Modem, etc. 
Still minuter distinctions can be made by employing Earlier, 
Earliest, etc., till we fall back on the century or decade. 

These divisions could also be applied to the difierent dialect- 
names. Thus Old Anglian would be equivalent to " Anglian 
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dialect of Old English/' Modem Saxon would designate the 
Dorsetshire dialect, etc. 

As regards the Korthem dialects of the Middle period, they 
ought strictly to be classed as Modem, as they soon lost the 
final e entirely. But as they have all the other characteris- 
tics of the Middle period, it seems most convenient to take 
the dominant speech of Chaucer and Gower as our criterion. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

First of all I have a few words to say on the relation of 
the present essay to Mr. Ellis's great work. 

As regards my obligations to Mr. Ellis, I can only say, 
once for all, that without his investigations this essay would 
never have been written. It is essentially based on his re- 
sults, of which, in some places, it is little more than a 
summary; while I have throughout drawn largely on the 
enormous mass of material stored up in the '^ Early English 
Pronunciation.'* 

In going over the same ground as Mr. Ellis, it is but 
natural that I should occasionally arrive at conclusions 
different from his, as, for instance, in the important question 
of the two ees and om in Middle Englig^, and in that of the 
preservation of short y in the Early Modem period. 

But I have not been satisfied with merely summarizing 
and criticizing Mr. Ellis's views, but have also endeavoured 
to carry his method a step further, by combining his results 
with the deductions of the historical school inaugurated by 
Rask, and perfected by Grimm and his followers in Germany* 
Mr. Ellis's great achievement was to determine generally the 
phonetic values of the Roman alphabet in England at the 
different periods, and to establish the all*important principle 
that the Middle Age scribes wrote not by eye, but by ear, and 
consequently that their varying orthographic usage is a 
genuine criterion of their pronunciation. It has, therefore, 
been possible for me in the present essay to turn my atten* 
tion more exclusively to the sounds themselves, and the wider 

11 
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generalizations obtainable from an examination of tbe various 
changes^ whicb generalizations can again be applied to the 
elucidation and confirmation of tbe individual changes them- 
selves. Many of the general principles stated at the be- 
ginning of the essay are^ I believe, new and original ; such^ 
for instance^ as the threefold divisions of sound-changes into 
organic^ inorganic^ and imitative^ the sketch of the relations 
between sound and symbol (general alphabetics), the deter- 
mination of the laws which govern the changes of short and 
long vowels in the Teutonic languages^ etc. 

I have also added to our stock of phonetic material^ both 
by the observations on the pronimciation of Modem English 
and the living Teutonic languages^ and also by the fuU lists 
of Old English words with their Middle and Modem equiva- 
lents^ which afford a soimd basis both for testing the views I 
have developed, and for carrying out further investigation* 

It need hardly be said that the present essay is but a 
meagre sketch of what would be a really adequate history of 
English sounds. An investigation of every dialect and 
period, even if only on the meagre and imperfect scale here 
attempted, would fill many volumes. And yet till this is 
done, we cannot say that the foundations of a scientific 
English phonology are even laid. And it is only on such 
investigations that a satisfactory investigation of inflection 
and syntax can be based. 

It was, therefore, absolutely necessary for me to limit my 
programme as much as possible. Hence the omission of any 
reference to our dialects, and the comparative neglect of the 
Middle period. Most of my results are obtained from a 
direct comparison with Old and Modem English : they are, 
therefore, to a certain extent, only tentative. In one point 
they are specially defective, namely as regards the deductions 
drawn from our present traditional orthography. Although 
this orthography is, on the whole, a very faithful representa- 
tion of the pronunciation of the time when it settled into its 
present fixity, yet there are many of its details which urgently 
require a more minute examination. In short, we want a 
thorough investigation of the orthography of the sixteenth 
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and sevBnteenth centuries, based on an examination not only 
of printed works^ but also of manuscripts of all kinds. Such 
an investigation would not fail to yield valuable results. 

Of the very considerable labour entailed in the present 
work^ a large portion was expended on the lists. 13iese I 
at first intended merely to consist of a certain number of 
examples of eaxsh change, but it proved so difficult to draw 
any definite line of exclusion that I determined to make them 
as full as possible, excluding only obsolete and doubtful 
words. There are a large number of words which, although 
of imdoubted Teutonic origin, cannot be assigned to any Old 
English parent. Again, many Old English words given in 
the dictionaries without any reference, merely on the authority 
of Lye and Somner, are of very dubious existence. Many 
of them I believes to be gueses, formed by analogy from 
purely Modem words, while others are clearly taken from 
Transition texts. These I have often omitted, especially 
when they did not seem to offer any new points of interest. 
I am fully conscious of the inconsistencies and errors I have 
fallen into in preparing these lists, but I believe they are in- 
evitable in a first attempt of this kind. It would have been 
easy to give my work a false appearance of fullness and 
finish, by suppressing the lists altogether; but I preferred to 
give them out, imperfect as they are, and rely on the indul- 
gence of those who are alone competent to judge my work — 
those, namely, who have been engaged in similar initiatory 
inveBtig^ations. 



[%* Note also the tendency to lower uu before r, as shown In the almost 
universal f/dd{r^ for yuur (possessiye of puu). In the yul^ar pronunciation this 
is carried out m all words, so that the combination uur is entirely lost. Thus 
we have ^009 iox puur^ shood for shuur, etc.] 
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